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ABC’S OF LEXICOSTATISTICS 
(GLOTTOCHRONOLOGY) 


SARAH C. GUDSCHINSKY 


INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. Lexicostatistics is a technique which attempts to provide 
dates for the earlier stages of languages much as carbon 14 dating 
provides dates for archaeological finds. This contrasts with 
previous linguistic methods which, although able to reconstruct 
to some extent the history of language, have been unable to 
provide dates. apart from written historical records. 

§ 2. By simple inspection of comparable word lists, for example, 
the fact of the relationship of closely related languages can be 
discovered. But no one can say on the basis of simple inspection 
precisely how closely related two languages are (Swadesh 1950 
157, 164). 

§ 8. By the methods of comparative linguistics, it is possible 
to chart the phonemic changes by which contemporary languages 
have developed from a common parent language, and to reconstruct 
some of the vocabulary of the parent language (see § 15). This 
method permits the investigator to decide, to some extent, the 
historical order of dialect differentiation. That is, he can say 
that languages A and B diverged from each other before such and 
such a phonological change, which is peculiar to language B, 
took place. Or he can say that the separation of languages A and B 
from each other must have taken place after their separation 
from language C, because they share phonological features which 
do not occur in C. The method does not, however, permit the 
investigator to say at what date the separation of languages A and 
B took place (Hockett 1953). 

§ 4. A method for determining the chronological relationships 
of cultural elements to one another by use of various kinds of 
linguistic evidence has been suggested by Sapir (1916 : 434-6). 
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The relative antiquity, for example, of the culture items bow, 
arrow, and spear is attested by the fact that these terms cannot 
be analysed into constituent morphemes as can the morpholog- 
ically transparent terms railroad or capitalist which represent 
recent additions to the culture. The assumption is that sound 
changes and shifts of meaning over a long period of time have 
obscured the original morphemic content of the older terms. 
Similarly, the archaic -en plural of oxen attests the ancient use 
of these animals, since it is assumed that words using archaic 
morphological processes, and the cultural elements to which 
the words refer, are of ancient origin. Although these and other 
linguistic clues discussed by Sapir have considerable value in 
determining something of the relative age of cultural items, and 
the chronological order in which they became a part of a given 
culture pattern, this method does not provide any exact dates. 
At best this method can provide the basis for such statements as : 
‘* This element was probably a part of the culture pattern before 
such and such sound changes took place in the language.” or 
“This item probably entered the culture pattern of tribe A during 
a period of close contact with the culture of tribe B from whose 
language the terminology was borrowed.”’ 

§ 5. Sapir also suggested (1921 : 217-20) that marked similar- 
ities in the basic morphological structure of otherwise dissimilar 
languages indicated remote common origin of the languages, 
since the effects of borrowing or other influence of one language 
on another seldom penetrate to the structural core or nucleus of 
the language affected. The use of this principle increases the 
number of languages that can be postulated as belonging to a given 
linguistic grouping, and gives insight into linguistic relationships 
at deep time depths, but it cannot tell us when the languages 
whose relationship is postulated began to diverge from one another. 


§ 6. Such historical estimation is not sufficient for the needs 
of anthropologists, historical linguists, and archaeologists, who 
want to know at just what date linguistic changes took place, 
and who also want to know just how the language developments 
correlate with cultural changes, migrations, etc. of which there 
is evidence from other lines of investigation (Swadesh 1950 : 157). 
Lexicostatistics is an attempt to provide the more precise dating 
that is needed. 
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“I 


Basic ASSUMPTIONS OF LEXICOSTATISTICS 


§ 7%. The first basic assumption of lexicostatistics is that some 
parts of the vocabulary of any language are assumed, on empirical 
evidence, to be much less subject to change than other parts 
(Swadesh 1951 a: 12). This basic core vocabulary includes such 
items as terms for pronouns, numerals, body parts, geographical 
features, etc. This concept is similar to Sapir’s idea of a basic 
nucleus of morphological structure discussed in § 5. Terms for 
new items in the material culture, on the other hand, are frequently 
borrowed along with the cultural items. Such terms are also 
easily lost with a change in the material culture, or the borrowing 
of a new item, or for other reasons. The contrast between the 
basic core vocabulary and general vocabulary may be seen in the 
following illustration of French loan words in English (Swadesh 
1951 a: 13) : “As against perhaps 50 percent of borrowed corres- 
pondences between English and French in the general vocabulary, 
we find just 6 percent in the basic vocabulary. Residual corres- 
pondences are found to be 27 percent. Thus the archaic residuum 
after 5000 years turns out to be five times greater than 2000 years 
of accumulated borrowings.” 


§ 8. The second basic assumption of lexicostatistics is that 
the rate of retention of vocabulary items in the basic core of 
relatively stable vocabulary is constant through time. That is, 
given a certain number of basic words in a certain language, a 
certain percentage of these words will remain in the language after 
a thousand years of vocabulary loss; that same percentage of 
the residue of words will remain after a second thousand years; 
and after a third period of a thousand years, the same percentage 
of the words remaining at the end of the second period will remain; 
and so on. Complete empirical evidence that the rate of loss is 
constant through time is still lacking (Lees 1953 : 121-2), since the 
assumption has not yet been checked for a time span greater than 
2,200 years and this span does not provide adequate evidence for 
a constant rate of loss over a long period of time. 

§ 9. The third basic assumption of lexicostatistics is that the 
rate of loss of basic vocabulary is approximately the same in all 
languages. This assumption has been tested in thirteen languages 
in which there are historical records. The results range from a 
retention of 86.4 % to 74.4 % per thousand years — an average 
of 80.5 % (Lees 1953 : 118-9). This is not, however, conclusive 
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evidence that all languages change at this rate, especially since 
all but two of the thirteen languages tested are Indo-European. 
(See also Kroeber 1955: 91). 

§ 10. The fourth assumption of lexicostatistics is a corollary 
of the third, namely, that if the percentage of true cognates within 
the core vocabulary is known for any pair of languages, the length 
of time that, has elapsed since the two languages began to diverge 
from a single parent language can be computed (Lees 1953: 116-7) 
provided that there are no interfering factors through migrations, 
conquests, or other social contacts which slowed or speeded the 
divergence (Swadesh 1950: 158-60; Gudschinsky 1955: 149). 


TECHNIQUES OF LEXICOSTATISTICS 


§ 11. In applying the lexicostatistical techniques developed 
from the basic assumptions, the steps are: collecting of comparable 
word lists from the relatively stable core vocabulary (§ 12-14); 
determining the probable cognates (§ 15-23 and § 25-28); compu- 
ting the time depth (§ 31-86); computing the range of error (§ 37- 
45); and, optionally, computing the dips (§ 50-52). 


Word Lists 

§ 12. The first essential in making a lexicostatistical comparison 
of two or more languages is the collection of comparable word 
lists in the various languages.!. A convenient list for this purpose 
is Swadesh’s 200 word list. (See § 28 for the complete list.) 
The use of this list has several advantages: it is made up of non- 
cultural items that have been specifically chosen as a part of the 
core vocabulary. These items have been tentatively tested (see 
§ 9) for percentage of retention in languages with written historical 
records. Later tests may well indicate that a different assortment 
of words would be more useful, but any revised list must be tested 
to ascertain whether or not the same rate of vacabulary loss applies. 
Meantime, this list has been used in a number of comparisons, 
and will yield results that can easily be compared with studies 
already made. It does not seem wise to start with a list shorter 
than 200 words, since the shorter the list of words used, the greater 


1 Lexicostatistics provides a quick way of estimating linguistic relationships on 
the basis of a relativelysmall body of data. For this reason it is a useful tool in linguistic 
surveys. For a detailed description of gathering data in a number of dialects in 
minimum time, see Swadesh 1954 a. 
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the probable error (see § 41). Furthermore, it is sometimes 
impossible to get the entire list in all of the languages investigated 
so that the comparisons must be made with fewer items than 
in the original list. For these reasons it would be good if a longer 
list of satisfactory items could be worked out. Swadesh is at 
present experimenting with the use of a list of only 100 items 
(see Swadesh 1955 for a detailed analysis of the 200 word list and 
the suggested revision to 100 words). The reasons given for 
eliminating some of the items (e. g. the repetition of some roots 
in such pairs as woman-wife, the non-universality of such words 
as ice and snow, etc.) seem valid to this author. The gain in 
quality of test items, however, is balanced by some loss in terms 
of statistical accuracy. Kroeber (1955: 97) has suggested that 
a list of 1000 items would be preferable, and doubts that deep 
time depths can be explored by use of a list as small as 200 words. ? 


§ 13. In gathering the data, each English word should be 
translated by the most common conversational equivalent (Swa- 
desh 1951 a: 13). If there is an equal choice of two or more 
expressions, one should be chosen purely at random (by flipping 
a coin if necessary) to avoid any bias in the direction of choosing 
known cognates, since non-random choice could considerably 
skew the final results. It is essential, for statistical reasons, that 
the error be random error, so that the accumulating errors tend 
to cancel each other out instead of compounding each other. 

The same meaning of each English word should be translated 
in each case. For example «know» is understood as referring 
to facts rather than to persons (Swadesh 1951 a: 13). Translation 
from English of isolated forms in general insures that the resultant 
forms in each language will be comparable root stems rather 
than affixes or other items which are not comparable (Lees 1953: 
115). This is not, however, always the case, and the procedure 
of § 18 is used to eliminate the irrelevant material. 

§ 14. Greater time depths may be explored by the methods 
of lexicostatistics if the list is filled in with the reconstructed forms 
of the postulated common parent language of a linguistic family 
or stock (Swadesh 1953 a: 41-2). A comparison of Proto-Romance 
with Proto-Germanic, for example, might be expected to give 
a more accurate picture of the historical facts than a comparison 


2 Anyone choosing to use Swadesh’s new list of 100 items should use .86 as the 
“constant”’ in the time depth formula of § 32. 
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of modern French with modern German. Such comparisons are 
dependent on preliminary comparative studies (see § 15), and are 
limited by the fact that reconstructed forms for the entire list 
are seldom available. 


Cognate Count 


§ 15. When the word lists have been compiled, the next step 
is to compare the words of the two lists in order to ascertain how 
many of the pairs of words are probable cognates (Swadesh 1950: 
157-8). True cognates are developed from the same word in a 
common parent language, and only true cognates are conclusive 
evidence of genetic relationship. The most accurate estimate of 
whether or not the pairs of words in a given comparison are cognate 
is arrived at by the careful use of the comparative method in 
reconstructing the proto-language. The major assumption of 
the comparative method is that while the phonemes of the parent 
language develop differently in the different daughter languages, 
the development is consistent in each kind of linguistic environ- 
ment within each daughter language. The investigator working 
on reconstruction matches the words of two (or more) languages 
by similarity of form and meaning. The phonemes in the same 
relative position in both members of a matched pair are compared — 
as initial consonant with initial consonant. If the two languages 
are related, the same pairs of phonemes will occur in many pairs 
of words. (e. g. many words in language A beginning with ty 
may be matched in language B by words of similar meaning which 
begin with ¢.) Each such recurring pair of phonemes is assumed 
to represent a different phoneme or allophone of the common 
parent language. The investigator on the basis of his data postu- 
lates what phoneme is represented by each pair. He also postu- 
lates the phonemic system of the parent language and on this basis 
reconstructs the probable form of the morphemes from which 
the observed forms in the daughter languages have developed. 
A full discussion of this method is beyond the scope of this paper, 
but the interested student should read Bloomfield 1933: 297-320 
and Pike 1950. (For a listing of additional sources see Pike 1950: 
bibliography. 


§ 16. When detailed comparative studies are not available, 
probable cognates can be estimated by an ‘inspection method’, 
which, although cruder and subject to a greater margin of error, 
can be used for time depth estimates. The careful use of the 
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following procedures will in general discover the pairs of words 
which may be considered as probable cognates within a margin 
of error not great enough to invalidate the method or render the 
results useless, even though in any one particular instance the 
conclusion might not reflect the actual historical facts’. The 
procedures are based in part on the improbability of the chance 
occurrence of the same sequence of phonemes with the same mean- 
ing in two different languages, and in part on the assumptions 
of comparative linguistics discussed in § 15. 

§ 17. Procedure 1. Register as probable noncognates the words 
which are similar because one language has borrowed from the 
other, or because both have borrowed from a common source 
(Lees 1953: 115). Borrowings from a common source are recogniz- 
able if the forms are very similar to a word of the same or similar 
meaning in a language which is known to be unrelated, but with 
which there has been cultural contact. The Mexican Indian 
languages of Mazatec and Ixcatec*, for example, are clearly not 
closely related to the Indo-European Spanish, but for some centu- 
ries, Spanish has been the official language of Mexico. Therefore 
such words as Mazatec ni*ma* and Ixcatec ?a*ni'me%e* ‘heart’ 
(see § 28, example 70) are registered as noncognate because of 
the strong probability that they are common borrowings from 


* Fairbanks (1955) has experimented with an ‘inspection method’ (the term is his), 
testing the number of dissimilar cognates and similar non-cognates in eight comparisons 
within Indo-European. His criteria were somewhat less strict than those suggested 
in this paper. For example he ignored vowels, he required agreement in only two 
consonants of each word, and he made no provision for regularly recurring correspon- 
dences (criterion d of this paper). In his experiment two of the eight cases showed 
considerable skewing because of cognates which were not similar (pp. 118-9). This 
does not completely invalidate the method, but it shows the need of caution especially 
in deeper time depths. 

Both Fairbank’s experiment and Taylor’s work on Arawak (see Taylor and Rouse 
1955:106 in which Taylor uses criteria more strict than those presented here) imply 
that the skewing from the use of the inspection method rather than careful recon- 
struction tends to be in the direction of overestimation of time depth, since after long 
divergence, cognates frequently lose much of their similarity. 

* The bulk of the illustrative material in this paper is from Ixcatec and Mazatec, 
Indian languages of the State of Oaxaca, Mexico. The Mazatec data is from the field 
notes of Eunice V. Pike of the Summer Institute of Linguistics, and of the author. 
The 200 word list in Ixecatec was generously made available by Maria Teresa Fernandez 
de Miranda. Extensive use was also made of Fernandez 1951. 

I am indebted especially to Kenneth L. Pike and also to others of my colleagues for 
constructive comments and criticisms. 
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Spanish anima rather than descendents of a native word in their 
common parent language. 

Borrowings of related languages from each other or from a 
closely related common source may be more difficult to detect. 
In comparing the Huautla and San Miguel dialects of Mazatec, 
for example, the only evidence that the San Miguel word n’ai® 
‘father’ is a borrowing and not a true cognate with the Huautla 
word n’ai*® ‘father’ is the fact that the vowel cluster ai occurs in 
the San Miguel dialect only in a limited number of religious terms, 
whereas it is normal in the Huautla dialect (Gudschinsky 1955: 
148). Such clues may indicate some, though probably not all, 
of the borrowings from related languages or dialects. 

In languages whose probability of close relationship is small, 
all identical or very similar words are suspect as loan words unless 
clearly proved otherwise (see § 20, Crilerion a). The apparent 
closeness of the dialects as ascertained by lexicostatistical methods 
will be greater in proportion to the number of undiscovered loans 
that are registered as cognates. The probability, however, 
is that in most cases the number of such loans will not be great 
enough to seriously skew the results. 


§ 18. Procedure 2: Isolate the equivalent morphemes in each 
pair of words. If equivalent morphemes are not isolated, the 
investigator may be misled by the complexity of the words he is 
comparing. The similarity of affixes marking person, number, 
class, aspect, etc. may obscure the fact that the basic stem mor- 
phemes are not true cognates. For example, the person marker 
-le* in the forms me?*-le* (Huautla dialect of Mazatec) and me*he?-le* 
(San Mateo dialect of Mazatec) ‘he wants’ is irrelevant to the 
comparison of the stems meaning ‘want’. If both members of 
a pair of words are compounds, one pair of the constituent mor- 
phemes may be cognate even though the words as a whole are not 
cognate. For example, Ixcatec ra®yi?’e? and Mazatec n’o1y’e4 
‘guts’ are not cognate in spite of the very similar yi?’e? and y’e4 
since these are the morphemes meaning ‘dung’; the morphemes 
which distinguish between ‘dung’ and ‘guts’ are ra?- ‘skin’ and 
n’o' ‘rope’ and are clearly not cognate (§ 28, example 64). (For 
a further illustration of the need for isolating equivalent morphemes 
see Taylor and Rouse 1955: 107.) 

If the investigator finds it impossible to isolate all of the mor- 
phemes in the languages he is comparing, he should proceed with 
the best guess he can make from the data available to him, recog- 
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nizing that the comparing of nonrelevant morphemes may cause 
him to register a number of false cognates which will tend to 
skew final results in the direction of lesser time depth and closer 
relationship than is the true historical fact. (See § 30 for an 
illustration of such skewing in the comparison of Ixcatec and 
Mazatec.) The increased margin of error from failure to identify 
morphemes is not so great as to invalidate the method if the results 
are used with caution, and not treated as absolutes. 


§ 19. Procedure 3: Test the pairs of equivalent morphemes 
isolated by procedure 2 to determine whether or not they are 
sufficiently similar to be considered probable cognates. This 
testing is done by comparing the phonemes or phoneme clusters 
occurring in comparable position within the equivalent morphemes. 
For example, in comparing Ixcatec cu? with Mazatec co® ‘say’ 
(§ 28 example 127), c is compared with c and u is compared with 0; 
in comparing Ixcatec ku? with Mazatec /ao* ‘and’ (example 2, 
§ 28) k is compared with k, and u is compared with ao since ao 
occurs in the position comparable to the u; in comparing Ixcatec 
su2wa? with Mazatec néoa*! ‘come’ (§ 28, example 23) § is compared 
with né and uwa is compared with oa. (Tone is ignored in this 
example and others in this study because the discussion of the 
complicated tone problems are beyond the scope of this paper.) 


Any pair of equivalent morphemes tay be registered as probable 
cognates if a minimum of three pairs of comparable phonemes or 
phoneme clusters are found to “‘agree’’ according to one or more 
of the criteria given below. In cases in which one or both members 
of the pair of morphemes being tested is constituted of fewer than 
three phonemes, the pair can be considered as probably cognate 
only if all the phonemes or phoneme clusters of the shorter mor- 
pheme of the pair agree with the phonemes or phoneme clusters in 
comparable position in the other morpheme. (For different sets 
of criteria for determining probable cognates, see Fairbanks 1955 
and Swadesh 1954c: 308.) 


§ 20. Criterion a: Identical members of a pair of phonemes 
occurring in comparable position in a pair of equivalent morphemes 
may be considered as agreeing except that complete identity 
between languages whose relationship is suspected of being remote 
may suggest recent borrowing rather than genetic relationship. 
(Criterion d, § 28 may be used to determine whether or not the 
identity of any given pair of phonemes is in accord with a pattern 
in the language, or whether it is peculiar to this instance. In the 


1-1 
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latter case, the morpheme pair should be registered as probable 
noncognates. ) 


§ 21. Criterion b: Phonetically similar members of a pair of 
phonemes in comparable position in a pair of equivalent morphemes 
may be considered as agreeing. « Phonetically similar » here means 
that the two phonemes of the pair must be sufficiently alike phonet- 
ically to render them suspect as possible allophones of a single 
phoneme if they occurred in the same language. In generai, the 
members of a pair of phonemes are phonetically similar if they 
differ in such ways as: the presence or absence of vocal vibration 
as t and d; the speed of articulation as r (pronounced with a quick 
flap of the tongue) and t; a slight variation of tongue position as 
t and t (pronounced with the tongue tip curled back), or i (pronoun- 
ced as in ‘meat’) and + (pronounced with the tongue slightly 
lower and more lax as in ‘mitt’); the presence of secondary activity 
modifying one of the sounds as k and k¥ (pronounced with the 
lips rounded); the extent of interruption of the air stream as 6 
(pronounced with partia! interruption of the air stream) and t 
(pronounced with complete interruption of the air stream). For 
a fuller discussion of phonetic similarity, see Pike 1947: 69-71. 
(This criterion should be used with caution if it yields many agree- 
ments which are not substantiated by criterion d.) 


§ 22. Crilerion c: A conditioned member of a pair of phonemes 
occurring in comparable position in a pair of equivalent morphemes 
may be considered as agreeing with a phonetically dissimilar 
member. That is, phonetically dissimilar phonemes agree if 
their environment is such that it could be considered a conditioning 
factor responsible for the present phonetic shape of one member 
of the pair of phonemes even though, arbitrarily, it has not had 
the same effect on the other member of the pair. For example, 
in comparing the forms ¢i*kj! (Huautla dialect of Mazatec) and 
éa*kj! (San Mateo dialect of Mazatec) ‘firewood’, the i and a are 
considered as agreeing since it is possible that the é might have 
been responsible for the change from a to i (which is pronounced 
with the tongue closer to the palate than a) in the Huautla dialect, 
even though the change did not occur in the San Mateo dialect. 


A discussion of conditioning factors may be found in Pike 1947: 
84-96. 


§ 23. Criterion d: Regularly corresponding members of a pair 
of phonemes occurring in comparable position in equivalent 
morphemes may be considered as agreeing even though they are 
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not phonetically similar. By regularly corresponding is meant 
that the same pair of phonemes or phoneme clusters occur in 
comparable position in a number of different pairs of equivalent 
morphemes. For example, the Ixcatec phoneme § agrees with 
the Mazatec phoneme I| because this pair regularly corresponds 
in such pairs of morphemes as: Ixcatec $?wi? and Mazatec [?i1% 
‘fire’ (§ 28, example 48); Ixcatec gu* and Mazatec lao* ‘rock’ 
‘§ 28, example 154). 


§ 24. In reading the work of specialists in this field, the reader 
should bear in mind that they differ in the degree of conservatism 
in their werk. The reader can assess the conservatism and solidity 
of the work by the application of the criteria suggested in § 20-23 to 
the pairs of cognates which the author offers as evidence. The 
inclusion of a quantity of comparative data which is solid in terms 
of these criteria indicates that the data are conservative and 
reliable. If, however, only reconstructed forms (marked with 
an asterisk) are given, without careful documentation, the reader 
should realize that the proposed reconstructions and the conclusions 
based on them may in fact be of a highly tentative nature, and 


should not: be accepted as conclusively proved. (See also Kroeber 
1955: 97.) 


Cognate Count Illustrated 


$ 25. In the following sections, procedures outlined in § 17-23 
are applied to the data of Ixcatec and Mazatec which are listed 
in full in § 28. Note-that forms for examples 5, 79, 81, 104, 124, 
and 146 are lacking in one or the other of the languages, leaving 
a total of 192 pairs of words considered in this comparison. 


§ 26. Procedure 1 applied : Close resemblance to Spanish permits 
us to register as probably noncognate example 70 in which both 
the Ixactec form ’a?ni!me%e* and the Mazatec form ni*ma* are 
similar to the Spanish anima. Example 97 is registered as non- 
cognate. because of the close similarity of the Ixcatec na?’a! and 
the Mazatec na‘ to the form nana or na ‘mother’ used almost 
universally among the Mexican Indians. The universality of 
these forms strongly implies that they are not native Mazatec- 
Ixcatec forms even though their exact origin cannot now be 
traced. (In § 28 note also the Spanish loans in Ixcatec in examples 
18, 84, 117, 129, 145, and 153. The Ixcatec form lala in example 
43 is another instance of a form in almost universal use among 
the Indians.) 
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§ 27. Procedure 2 applied: The isolating of equivalent mor- 
phemes requires some knowledge of the morphology of the langua- 
ges studied. The isolating of the equivalent Ixcatec and Mazatec 
morphemes has been done by the author largely on the basis of 
knowledge beyond what is included in the data here. (See Pike 
1948: 95-165 for Mazatec morpholegy.) In § 28 the equivalent 
morphemes in each example are printed in italics. The follow- 
ing paragraphs indicate the kinds of morphemes that are elimi- 
nated, but no attempt is made to explain the reasons for all of the 
decisions made. (See § 48-49 for a discussion of the degree of 
skewing resulting from inability to accurately identify the mor- 
phemes. ) 

Initial verbal items of vague general meaning were eliminated 
in both the Ixcatee and Mazatec words. Note for example : 
the Ixcatec ba?- in examples 13, 25, 37, 54, 89, 105, 136, 151, 156, 
and 177; The Ixcatec ’u?- in examples 16, 112, 135, 180; the Maza- 
tec va*- in examples 25, 89, 151, 156, and 180; and the Mazatec 
si'- in examples 76, 82, and 112. 

Nominalizing and class marking items were eliminated from the 
nouns. See for example: The Ixcatec ’u?- ‘animal’ in examples 
12, 30, 93, and 152; the Mazatec na*- or na® in examples 53, 125, 
131, and 181. 

Certain other elements were also eliminated. Among these 
are: the Ixcatec, third person possessive -e! as in examples 68, 
77, 172, and 190; the Mazatec third person possessive -le* as in 
examples 77 and 190; the Ixcatec third person subject -’e? as in 
examples 13 and 69; and the Mazatec third person subject -le* 
as in example 13. 

In other cases different kinds of morphemes were eliminated 
as irrelevant to the comparison as: the morpheme fha* ‘hand’ 
from the Ixcatec word ‘hit’ (example 74); the combining form ra?- 
‘skin’ from the Ixcatec word ‘ear’ (example 35) etc. 


§ 28. Procedure 3 applied: The criteria of procedure 3 are here 
applied to each pair of Ixcatec Mazatec words in turn. At the 
beginning of each example the meaning in English, the Ixcatec 
form, and the Mazatec form are given in that order. The equiva- 
lent morphemes are in italics. Tone is ignored in the compa- 
risons. 

1. ‘all’ ka®a?:nka*yi*he**, probable noncognates: there are no 

agreements. 

2. ‘and’ ku®:kao*, probable cognates: k:k agree, identical 
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(criterion a); u:ao agree, regularly corresponding (criterion d) 
see examples 38, 154, 176. 
‘animal’ ?u*cz3j3:¢04, probable noncognates: ”:¢ do not 
agree; u:o agree, phonetically similar (criterion b). (Although 
this pair of morphemes is registered as probable noncognates 
by the criteria used here, it is probable that careful recon- 
struction by comparative techniques would prove it cognate.) 
‘ashes’ nda*su*:éao%l?i'8, probable noncognates: there are 
no agreements. 
‘at? ——: ha‘l?a*, not included in the comparison: the 
Ixcatec form is lacking. 
‘back’ éwe%e%:yate?{4, probable noncognates: ¢:c agree, 
phonetic similarity (criterion b); w:? and e:j do not agree. 
‘bad’ 7i4fa*’a*:c’e*, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. 
‘bark’ ra*ya*a*:¢hoa*-le* ya‘%, probable cognates: 7r:¢ agree, 
regularly corresponding (criterion d) see example 187; (h in 
the Mazatec form is not accounted for) ; a:a, y:y, a:a agree, 
identical (criterion a); (The o in the Mazatec form may be 
explained by comparison with example 137. ra?®- is a combi- 
ning form of the Ixcatec ru*wa* ‘skin’. Both ra*ya%a* and 
éhoa*-le* ya‘® are literally ‘skin of the tree’). 
‘because’ he*ra?:nka’, probable noncognates: only the mor- 
pheme final a:a may be considered as agreeing. 
‘belly’ ce®’e%:c’0a*, probable noncognates: only c:c? agree. 
(Although this pair of morphemes is found probably non- 
cognate by the criteria used here, it is probable that careful 
reconstruc‘ion by comparative techniques would prove it 
cognate.) 
‘big’ Shet:he*, probable cognates: Sh:h agree, regularly 
corresponding (criterion d) see example 19 for sC:C (further 
examples are found in 8Ste':néa‘ti!® ‘comb’ and Ska!:ka‘® 
‘twenty’, Fernandez 1951: examples 46, 124); e:e agree, 
identical, (criterion a). 
‘bird’ ’u*ndyu*se?:nitse*4, Probable cognates: S:s agree, 
phonetically similar (criterion b) and also regularly correspon- 
ding (criterion d) see néi*Sa*:ni%sa* ‘water jug’ (Fernan- 
dez 1951: example 18); e:e agree, identical (criterion a). 
‘bite’ ba®ne®’e*:khisne*-le*, probable cognates: n:n, e:e agree, 
identical (criterion a). 
‘black’ titye1:hma?, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. 
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‘blood’ thj*:nhj+%, probable noncognates: t:n do not agree; 
h:h and j:j agree, identical (criterion a). (It is probable 
that careful reconstruction would prove this pair cognate. 
‘blow’ ’u*fute*e?:v’e'ce®, probable cognates: f:c agree, 
phonetically similar (criterion b) and also regularly corres- 
ponding (criterion d) see example 115; e:e agree, identical 
(criterion a). 

‘bone’ ?i?nd¥a*:ni®nia*, probable cognates: nd¥:ni agree, 
phonetically similar (criterion b) and also regularly corres- 
ponding (criterion d) see example 106 for ly:t and examples 
20, 29, 181 for n voiceless C:n voiced C; a:a agree, identical 
(criterion a). 

‘breathe’ ki'ce*e*re*spi*ra':khe*hia®, probable noncognates: 
there are no agreements. (The Ixcatec form is borrowed 
from Spanish respirar.) 

‘burn’ ki'f?i'ste1:ti?, probable cognates: si:t agree, regularly 
corresponding (criterion d) see examples 11, 21, 50 for §€:C; 
e:t agree, conditioned (criterion c) and also regularly corres- 
ponding (criterion d) see examples 20, 29, 32 for e:i after 
palatal consonant. 


. ‘child’ ?nje?:?nti!-le4?, Probable cognates: 7:? and = nin 


agree, identical (criterion a); j:t agree, regularly corresponding 
(criterion d) see examples 29, 142; e:i agree, conditioned 
(criterion c) and also regularly corresponding (criterion d) 
see examples 19, 29, 32 for e:i after palatal consonant. 


. ‘cloud’ shwi*:yo*hvi**, probable cognates : sh:h agree, regu- 


larly corresponding (criterion d) see examples 11, 19, 50 
for $C:C; w:v agree, phonetically similar (criterion b); 
it agree, identical (criterion a). 

‘cold’ kj*:né?q', probable noncognates: there are no agree- 
ments. 


. ‘come’ su*wa?:néoa*!, probable cognates: s:né agree, s:¢ 


phonetically similar (criterion b) and C:nC regularly corres- 
ponding (criterion d) see Fernandez 1951: example 36; 
uwa:oa agree, regularly corresponding (criterion d) see exam- 
ples 137, 187. 

‘count’ f’e*skwj*:v’elski*, probable cognates: $§:§ agree, 
identical (criterion a); kw:k agree, phonetically similar 
(criterion b) and also regularly corresponding (critérion d) 
see example 48 for Cw:C; j:i agree, phonetically similar 
(criterion b) 


/ 
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‘cut’ ba*te:va%le*, Probable cognates: ?t:t and e:e agree, 
identical (criterion a). 

‘day’ thj?:nit¢hz3*, probable cognates: thigh agree, regularly 
corresponding (criterion d) see example 165; 7:7 agree, identical 
(criterion a). 

‘die’ ?me*:m’e%, probable cognates: ’m:m’ agree, regularly 
corresponding (criterion d) see examples 31, 122 for ?C:C’; 
e:e agree, phonetically similar (criterion b). 

‘dig’ ’nge!:kho*ne*ya*, probable noncognates: there are 
no agreements. 

‘dirty’ hnje*:hnii', probable cognates: h:h and n:n agree, 
identical (criterion a); j:i agree, regularly corresponding 
(criterion d) see examples 20, 142; e:1 agree, conditioned 
(criterion c) and also regularly corresponding (criterion d) 
see examples 19, 20, 32. 

‘dog’ ’u?ni?fa*:nia®!, probable cognates: n:n agree, identical 
(criterion a); ifia:ia agree, regularly corresponding (criterion 
d) see examples 34, 96, 120, 137, 187, 194 for VCV:VV, 
see also ni*nu*:nio* ‘tortilla’ (Fernandez 1951: example 61). 
‘drink’ /?i*:’vit?, probable cognates: f?:’?v agree, regularly 
corresponding (criterion d) see examples 27, 122 for C?:’C, 
see examples 139, 178 for f:v; i:i agree, identical (criterion a). 
‘dry’ ci*sethi*:si?, probable cognates: $:5 agree, identical 
(criterion a); ehi:i agree, regularly corresponding (criterion d) 
see examples 34, 57, 96, 194 for VCV:VV, see examples 19, 
20, 29 for e:t after palatal consonant. 

‘dull’ Wyu?:skeq', probable noncognates: there are no agre- 
ements. 

‘dust’ ¢a*hu?:éao%4, probable cognates: ¢:¢ agree, identical 
(criterion a); ahu:ao agree, regularly corresponding (crite- 
rion d) see examples 96, 194 for VCV:VV. 

‘ear’ fa*chy*:so4no*, probable noncognates: ch:s agree, 
regularly corresponding (criterion d) see example 53; y:oro 
do not agree since this reverses the regular pattern as seen 
in example 30. 

‘earth’ na*nte*:’nte*4, probable cognates: 7:?, nin, l:t, 
and e:e agree, identical (criterion a). 

‘eat’ ba?ne?:khine*, probable cognates: nin and e:e agree, 
identical (criterion a). 

‘egg’ iyu*:¢hao*?, probable cognates: l¥:th agree, phoneti- 
cally similar (criterion b); u:ao agree, regularly corresponding 
(criterion d) see examples 2,154. 
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‘eye’ tYu*shy*:sko*, probable cognates: $:s; and k:k agree, 
identical (criterion a); y:@ agree, phonetically similar (crite- 
rion b). 

‘fall’ Stitka*fha?:ka*’, probable cognates: k:k and a:a agree, 
identical (criterion a). 

‘far’ hy':khj’, probable cognates: h:kh agree, regularly cor- 
responding (criterion d) see example 44; [:7 agree, identical 
criterion a). 

‘fat-grease’ ce*¢ha'si*si#ye*:si!ne!, probable cognates: 8:8 
and i:i agree, identical (criterion a); y:n do not agree; e:e 
agree, identical (criterion a). 

‘father’ tatla!:n’ai‘*, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. (The Ixcatec form is the almost universal 
word for ‘father’ in Mexican Indian languages.) 

‘fear’ Sta*hy?:co*khe!, probable cognates: h:kh agree, regu- 
larly corresponding (criterion d) see example 41; y:9 agree, 
phonetically similar (criterion b). 

‘feather’ ci?nga*:ncha*, probable noncognates: n:n agree, 
identical (criterion a); g:ch do not agree; a:a agree, identical 
(criterion a). 

‘few’ yu'wo':éoa*, probable noncognates: y:¢ do not agree; 
uwo:oa do not agree. 

‘fight’ ma*hy?:khq', probable noncognates: hA:kh agree, 
regularly corresponding (criterion d) see examples 41, 44; 
y:q do not agree. (It is probable that careful recon- 
struction would prove this pair cognate.) 

‘fire’ $?wi?:l’i1%, probable cognates: s:l agree, regularly 
corresponding (criterion d) see examples 62, 154; ?w:? agree, 
regularly corresponding (criterion d) see example 24 for 
Cw:C ; i:t agree, identical (criterion a). 

‘fish’ "uée%e*:hli*, probable cognates: é:hi agree, regularly 
corresponding (criterion d) see na?’a%éi*i!: na*héal® ‘old 
woman’ (Fernandez 1951: example 197) for C:hC, see exam- 
ples 20, 29, 93, 142 for é (or j): t; e:t agree, regularly corres- 
ponding (criterion d) see examples 19, 20, 29, 32 for e:i after 
palatal consonant. 


9.? 


‘five’ $§’91:’?qe?, probable cognates: 8’:? agree, regularly 
corresponding (criterion d) see examples 11, 19, 21, for sC:C; 
0:a9 agree, regularly corresponding (criterion d) see she*:hqg* 
‘six’ (Fernandez 1951: example 118). 

‘float’ f’a*lq*hy! 7i*nda*:vhai*kao*, probable noncognates: 
there are no agreements. 
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‘flow’ ma*nga* *i?nda*:vhai*, Probable noncognates: there 
are no agreements. 

‘flower’ chu®:na*so!%, probable noncognates: only morpheme 
final u:o agree. (It is probable that careful reconstruction 
would prove this pair cognate.) 

‘fly’ ba?ka*:vhitthe*, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. 

‘fog’ Switski*: yo*hvisat, probable noncognates: there 
are no agreements. (Swi?-:-hvi*- are probable cognates — see 
example 21 — but the morphemes which distinguish ‘fog’ 
from ‘cloud’ are probably not cognate.) 

‘foot’ sithi*:ncotko*, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. 

‘four’ nythy':not’, probable cognates: fA: agree, identical 
criterion a); yhy:o agree, regularly corresponding (criterion 
d) see examples 32, 34, 96, 194 for VCV:V, y:o phoretically 
similar (criterion b). 

‘freeze’ ci!’?nd¥a':ma‘né’q', probable cognates: ’°CC:CC? 
do not agree, there is no parallel evidence; nd¥:né agree, pho- 
netically similar (criterion b); a:q agree phonetically similar 
‘criterion b). 

‘fruit’ ¢hmi?:lo%, probable noncognates: there are no agree- 
ments. 

‘give’ be®’e*:choa!, probable noncognates: there are no agree- 
ments. 

‘good’ ’i'na*:nla4’, probable noncognates: only morpheme 
final a:a agree. 

‘grass’ $i*ka*:li*hi*, probable noncognates: s:l agree, regularly 
corresponding (criterion d) see examples 48, 154; i:ihi do 
not agree, since this reverses the regular pattern as seen in 
examples 32, 34, 57, 96, 194. 

‘green’ yu?wa*:sa‘se*, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. 

‘guts’ ra*yi?’e*:n’oly’e4, Probable noncognates: there are 
no agreements. (yi?’e*:y’e* ‘dung’ are probable cognates, 
but the compound ‘guts’ is literally ‘skin of dung’ in Ixcatec 
and ‘rope of dung’ in Mazatec, so that the entire words are 
noncognate. This pair would have been registered as proba- 
ble cognates if the equivalent morphemes had not been 
isolated. 

‘hair’ sa*:ncha*, probable noncognates: only morpheme 
final a:a agree. 
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‘hand’ fha? :ncha*, probable noncognates: 7:nc do not agree; 
h:h and a:a agree, identical (criterion a). 

‘he’ su*wa*:he*, probable noncognates: there are no agree- 
ments. 

‘head’ skete':hko*, probable noncognates: s:h do not agree; 
k:k agree, identical (criterion a); e:o do not agree. 

‘hear’ mi?’e*:né?0e!, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. 

‘heart’ ’a?ni!me*e*:ni4ma‘, probable noncognates: both forms 
are borrowed from the Spanish anima. 

‘heavy’ 7i*ye*’ai?!, probable cognates: ”:? agree, identical 
(criterion a); iye:ai agree, regularly corresponding (criterion 
d) see *i?ya*:mahaj? ‘no’ (Fernandez 1951: example 234), 
see Fernandez 1951: example 63 for i :ai. 

‘here’ 1i#7?:’i4-vi4, probable noncognates: only i: agree. 
‘hit’ ba*rha*:v’e!, probable noncognates: only b:v agree. 
‘hold-take’ kita?tha*:khoe?, probable noncognates: only k:kh 
agree. 

‘how’ nde'de':ho!, probable noncognates: there are no agree- 
ments. 

‘hunt’ °ulni!:vhi*si'k’e?, probable noncognates: there are 
no agreements. 

‘husband’ nda*be'e?:s?{4-le*, probable noncognates: there 
are no agreements. 

‘Tl %12na8na*:’q*, probable cognates: na:q agree, regularly 
corresponding (criterion d) see examples 100, 172 for nasal-+- 


V:V. (The ? occurs in Mazatec since initial V is nonper- 
mitted.) 
‘ice’ €?q3:——_, not included in the comparison: the Mazate 


form is lacking. 

‘if’ ka*la*:ca*, probable noncognates: only morpheme final 
aia agree. 

‘in’ ——-:ha‘ya*, not included in the comparison: the Ixcatec 
form is lacking. 

‘kill’ ’utnit:sitk?e*, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. 

‘know’ éu*s{*:ve*, probable noncognates: there are no agree- 
ments. 

‘lake’ la*gu'na':hnéo%, probable noncognates: (the Ixcatec 
form is borrowed from Spanish laguna.) 


‘laugh’ ——-:vi*hno?, not included in the comparison: the 
Ixcatec form is lacking. 
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‘leaf’? Ska*:ska*, probable cognates: : 
identical (criterion a). 

‘leftside’ ku?é?e*:nka*ske!, probable noncognates: only é:3 
agree. 

‘leg’? ca*ku*®:nka*so*, probable noncognates: c:nk do. not 
agree; a:a agree, identical (criterion a); k:s do not agree; 
u:o agree, phonetically similar (criterion b). 

‘lie’ ba*ca'nga':va*hna’, probable noncognates: only mor- 
pheme final a:a agree. 

‘live’ ki!?78:tithna’kg3, probable noncognates: only morpheme 
initial k:k agree. 

‘liver’ ’a*ky?:¢o4hnkat, probable noncognates: there are 
no agreements. 

‘long’ hi'ni':nto4’, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. 

‘louse’ °uée*:na*ti!, probable cognates: ¢:t agree, regularly 
corresponding (criterion d) see examples 20, 29, 49, 142 
(Note that in these examples the correspondence is j:t, 
since the correspondence is n voiced consonant: n voiceless 
consonant.); e:i agree, conditioned (criterion c) and also 
regularly corresponding (criterion d) see examples 19, 20, 
29, 32 for et after palatal consonant. 

‘man-male’ mi?nda*wa?:s’{4, probable noncognates: there 
are no agreements. 

‘many’ ’u'éa':nkhj?, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. 

‘meat-flesh’ ya*hu®:yao*4, probable cognates: y:y agree, 
identical (criterion a); ahu:ao agree, regularly corresponding 
(criterion d) see examples 34, 194 for VCV:VV. 

‘mother’ na®’a*:na‘, probable noncognates: both forms are 
similar to the widespread form nana ‘mother’ and are proba- 
bly not native words. 

‘mountain’ hfa*:nisnio*4, probable noncognates: there are 
no agreements. 

‘mouth’ c?wa*:c’oa*, probable cognates: c:c and ”:’ agree, 
identical (criterion a); w:o agree, phonetically similar (crite- 
rion b); a:a agree, identical (criterion a). 

‘name’ ’fie%e*:ha*’qj13, probable cognates: ”:? agree, iden- 
tical (criterion a); fie:qj agree, regularly corresponding 
(criterion d) see examples 78, 172 for nasal V:V, see example 
71 for e:ai. 


38, kik, and ata agree, 
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‘narrow’ thytnga*:né’0e!, probable noncognates: there are 
no agreements. 

‘near’ yo'o*:¢jq’, probable noncognates: there are no agree- 
ments. 

‘neck’ ndYa*si?:ya'sj!, probable cognates: s:s agree, identical 
(criterion a); iy agree, phonetically similar (criterion b). 
‘new’ ——:¢o4ce*, not included in the comparison: the Ixcatec 
form is lacking. 

‘night’ ba*cu?ndu?:ni‘the*, probable noncognates: there are 
no agreements. 

‘nose’ ¢i*/yhy*:ntitthge*, probable cognates: ly:l agree, phonet- 
ically similar (criterion b) and also regularly corresponding 
criterion d) see example 17; h:h agree, identical (criterion a); 
y:9 agree, phonetically similar (criterion b). 

‘not’ 7/*ya*:li?..hj?, probable noncognates: only i: agree. 
‘old’ nda*dj*{*:héi'nka®, probable noncognates: there are 
no agreements. 

‘one’ hngu®:hnko*®, probable cognates: h:h and nin agree, 
identical (criterion a); g:k agree, phonetically similar (cri- 
terion b), conditioned after n (criterion c), and also regularly 
corresponding (criterion d) see examples 17, 20, 29 for n 
voiced C:n voiceless C; u:o agree, phonetically similar (cri- 
terion b). 

‘other’ éi'thngu®:si8hnko*, probable cognates: ¢é:5 agree, 
phonetically similar (criterion b); i:i agree, identical (crite- 
rion a); Angu:hnko agree, see example 109. 

‘person’ ¢a*hmi*:¢o4lat, probable noncognates: only initial 
é:é agree. 

‘play’ °u*sta'mal:si'ska!, probable noncognates: s:s agree, 
phonetically similar (criterion b); t:k do not agree; a:a agree, 
identical (criterion a). 

‘pull’ ka?de*ngi*:kho*®’nto!, probable noncognates; only k:kh 
agree. 

‘push’ ku*tu'ka‘a*:chg'ncha*, probable noncognates: there 
are no agreements. 

‘rain’ tyusti?:hei1®, probable cognates: si:he agree, regularly 
corresponding (criterion d) see examples 11, 19, 21, 50 for 
sC:C, see example 49 for C:hC, see example 16 for lic (here 
the assumption is that the § of the parent language lost 
in Mazatec before some Mazatec words, including 
this one, developed an initial h); i:i agree, identical (crite- 
rion a) 
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‘red’ ka'ce*:ni?, probable noncognates: there are no agree- 
ments. 

‘right-correct’ ko*rethkto':ki*si4, probable noncognates: only 
k:k agree. (The Ixcatec form is borrowed from Spanish 
correclo. ) 

‘rightside’ ndu‘wa':nka*ki?si4, probable noncognates: there 
are no agreements. 

‘river’ ?1?nda*:nlathe*, probable cognates: n:n agree, identical 
(criterion a); d:t agree, conditioned after n (criterion c); 
a:a agree, identical (criterion a). 

‘road’ ndi?ya*:ntia*?, probable cognates: n:n agree, identical- 
(criterion a); d:i agree, phonetically similar (criterion b), 
conditioned after n (criterion c), and also regularly corres- 
ponding (criterion d) see examples 17, 20, 29, 181; tya:ia 
agree, regularly corresponding (criterion d) see examples 
23, 30, 34, 187 for VCV:VV. 

‘root’ na*ma?:ha*ma*, probable cognates: fn:h do not agree; 
a:a, m:m, and a:a agree, identical (criterion a). 

‘rope’ ?fu*:n’g!%, probable cognates: ’fi:n’ agree, regularly 
corresponding (criterion d) see example 27 for ? nasal:nasal ”, 
fiin phonetically similar (criterion b); u:g agree, phonetically 
similar (criterion b). 

‘rotten’ cilste!’e?:’nto®, probable noncognates: there are 
no agreements. 

‘rub’ hu2nga*si?:—, not used in the comparison: the Mazatec 
form is lacking. 

‘salt’? ndYu*Sa%:na4sa*, probable cognates: $:8 and a:a agree, 
identical (criterion a). 

‘sand’ nja®se®:co*mi!, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. 

‘say’ cu®:co?, probable cognates: cic agree, identical (crite- 
rion a); u:o agree, phonetically similar (criterion b). 
‘scratch’ he?nga*:si'khe*, probable noncognates: there are 
no agreements. 

‘sea’ mar!:nlaléi3kg?, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. (The Ixcatec form is borrowed from Spanish 
mar.) 

‘see’ f?i?Sky?:ve®, probable noncognates: the only agreement 
is fzv. 

‘seed’ nde*he*:na‘si*, probable noncognates: only e:i might 
be considered as agreeing. 
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‘sew’ °ullu*:khe*ya*, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. 

‘sharp’ slit:yao%, probable noncognates: there are no agree- 
ments. 

‘short’ ly’y*’yg!:hloa*, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. P 
‘sing’ °u®se*:se43, probable cognates: s:s and e:e agree, 
identical (criterion a). 

‘sit’? ba??1?éi?ndye'et:vathna*, probable noncognates: there 
are no agreements. 

‘skin’ ru*wa*:choa*, probable cognates: 7:ch agree, regularly 
corresponding (criterion d) see rha? ‘hand’: ¢ha*® ‘arm’; 
uwa:oa agree, regularly corresponding (criterion d) see 
example 187. 

‘sky’ nga*rhmit:nk’a?hmi’, probable cognates: n:n agree, 
identical (criterion a); g:k agree, phonetically similar (cri- 
terion b) and conditioned after n (criterion c¢); a:a, Ach, 
mim, and i: agree, identical (criterion a); (7 in Ixcatec and 
? in Mazatec are not accounted for, but the evidence is suffi- 
cient to call the pair probable cognates.) 

‘sleep’ f?a?fhe?:vathna%vhe?, probable cognates: f:v agree, 
phonetically similar (criterion b) and also regularly corres- 
ponding (criterion d) see examples 31, 178; h:h and e:e agree, 
identical (criterion a). 

‘small’ ?j?:?nti?, probable noncognates: ”:’ni do not agree; 
i:i agree, phonetically similar (criterion b). 

‘smell’ Ste*hj!:ko%nhe*, probable cognates: h:nh agree, regu- 
larly corresponding (criterion d) see example 178 for h:nasal 
h; j:e agree, regularly corresponding (criterion d) see example 
178. 

‘smoke’ ’nji*:ni?’?nti*, probable cognates: ’nj:?ni_ agree, 
regularly corresponding (criterion d) see examples 20, 29; 
i:i agree identical (criterion a). 

‘smooth’ ki'te*:¢ha*’ai’, probable noncognates: there are 
no agreements. 

‘snake’ °u*ye%e*:ye*, probable cognates: y:y and e:e agree, 
identical (criterion a). 

‘snow’ nyebet:né?q'%, probable noncognates : there are 
no agreements. (The Ixcatec form is borrowed from Spanish 
nieve.) 
‘some’ ha?si?: 
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‘spit’ ndYa*tya*:ntatéa!, probable cognates: /¥:¢ agree, 
phonetically similar (criterion b); a:a agree, identical (crite- 
rion a). 

‘split? Awa?ndyuthe!nga?*:si'hao*ya*, probable noncognates: 
there are no agreements. 

‘squeeze’ ?u?nga*te%e*:v’e'c’i9%, probable noncognates: there 
are no agreements. 

‘stab-pierce’ —:v’elkitéa*, not used in the comparison; 
the Ixcatec form is lacking. 

‘stand’ ba*si*ka'a*:va%se?nlo**, probable noncognates: only 
sis agree. (If the relevant morphemes in this pair had not 
been isolated, it would have been registered as probable 
cognates. ) 

‘star’ °u*ce':ni3fo%4, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. 

‘stick’ ce*e*kla*be*tva':va*?’a**, probable noncognates: only 
final a:a agree. (The Ixcatec form is borrowed from Spanish 
clavar.) 

‘stone’ Su*:lao*, probable cognates: s:l agree, regularly 
corresponding (criterion d) see example 48; u:ao agree, regu- 
larly corresponding (criterion d) see examples 2, 176. 
‘straight’ ndutwat:ki?si*, probable noncognates: there are 
no agreements. 

‘suck’ ba*tu*che*:va%ki, probable noncognates: there are 
no agreements. 

‘sun’ éa*ku*:c’o0i!3, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. 

‘swell’ sitski':vitho*ya*, probable noncognates: there are 
no agreements. 

‘swim’ he®ngi? °i?nda*:co*’va*hi**, probable noncognates: 
only the morpheme final 1:7 agree. 

‘tail’ ndYa*fetetba:nti%e’73, probable noncognates: there 
are no agreements. 

‘that’ ;u a‘:he®-vet, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. 

‘there’ la?a*:ya*-ve*, probable noncognates: only a:a agree. 
‘they’ su*wa'ma?:he?, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. . 
‘thick’ shei:thqj*, probable noncognates: only h:h agree. 
‘thin’ thy!:éhoe*, probable cognates: th:ch agree, regularly 
corresponding (criterion d) see example 26; y:0 agree, phonet- 
ically similar (criterion b); (Mazatec e is not accounted for.) 
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‘think’ bi*sya*ku*:sitkha*’aische*?, probable noncognates: 
there are no agreements. 

‘this’ ri*i®:he?-vit, probable noncognates: only i: agree. 
‘thou’ *1%/a%-:hi®, probable noncognates: there are no agree- 
ments. (If the equivalent morphemes had not been isolated 
*i:hi might possibly have been registered as probable cog- 
nates. ) 

‘three’ nj'he*:hq?, probable noncognates: only h:h agree. 
(Careful reconstruction might prove this pair cognate. 
‘throw’ be*ya®:va’se!, probable noncognates: there are 
no agreements. 

‘tie’ be'?ul:v’e'htia’, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. 

‘tongue’ niwhfe'e':nithet, probable cognates: hA:h agree, 
identical (criterion a); fie:e agree, regularly corresponding 
(criterion d) see examples 78, 100 for nasal V:V. 

‘tooth’ na®’fu*:nit’fet, probable cognates: 7:? and Az 
agree, identical (criterion a); u:o agree, phonetically similar 
(criterion b). 

‘tree’ ya*a*:ya'’, probable cognates: y:y and a:a agree, 
identical (criterion a). 

‘turn’ ma?®nga*de*ngi!:va'nthai*, probable noncognates: there 
are no agreements. 

‘two’ yu'hu?:hao®, probable cognates: h:h agree, identical 
(criterion a); uhu:ao agree, regularly corresponding (criterion 
d) see examples 2, 154. 

‘vomit’ ba*hme*:vi8so?, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. 

‘walk’ f’?a*hi?:v’a8mhe**®, probable cognates: f:v agree, 
phonetically similar (criterion b); ’:? and a:a agree, identical 
(criterion a) ; h:mh agree, regularly corresponding (criterion d) 
see example 141 for h:nasal h; t:e agree, regularly corres- 
ponding (criterion d) see example 141. 

‘warm’ sutwa*:so4?, probable cognates: s:s agree, identical 
(criterion a); u:o agree, phonetically similar (criterion b). 
(It is possible that this pair is not truly cognate. The -wa® 
of the Ixcatec form is not accounted for in this comparison, 
and it is probable that the Ixcatec form is a true cognate 
of the Mazatec word soe? shoe? ‘hot’.) 

‘wash’ ’u2hme*:va8ne!, probable noncognates: only morpheme 
final e:e agree. 


‘water °i2nda*:na%nia!3, probable cognates: nin agree, 
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identical (criterion a); d;t agree, conditioned after n (criterion 
c); a:a agree, identical (criterion a). 

‘we’ 7i?ni!:fa!, probable noncognates: only n:i might be 
considered as agreeing. 

‘wet’ c’e!:’néit, probable noncognates: only e:i agree. 

‘what?’ nda'ra?:hme!-ni*, probable noncognates: there are 
no agreements. 

‘when?’ ndi?sa!:k’ia!, probable noncognates: only final 
a:a agree. 

‘where?’ ndi?ra*:;na!, probable noncognates: only a:a 
agree. 

‘white’ ru'wa':‘oa’, probable cognates: r:¢ agree, regularly 
corresponding criterion d) see example 137 (In the example 
cited the correspondence is 7:¢ rather than r:é but there still 
seems strong probability that this pair agree.); uwa:oa agree, 
regularly corresponding (criterion d) see examples 137, 23. 
‘who?’ nda'ra?:’ya!, probable noncognates: only a:a agree. 
‘wide’ le*ya*:te*ya4?, probable cognates: t:l, e:e, yty, aia 
agree, identical (criterion a). 

‘wife’ k?wete!:¢he4?-le4, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. 

‘wind’ ci?nd¥u*:nthao*, probable cognates: n:n agree, iden- 
tical (criterion a); dy:l agree, phonetically similar (criterion b) 
and conditioned after n (criterion c); u:ao agree, regularly 
corresponding (criterion d) see examples 2, 38, 154, 176; 
the h in Mazatec is not accounted for. (It seems possible 
to the author that this is not a true cognate.) 

‘wing’ ndya*éq?’q*ba?:hnka*®, probable noncognates: only 
final qg:a agree. 

‘wipe’ kithu'!ngasi*:sitéa*hg?, probable noncognates: there 
are no agreements. 

‘with’ ka?hu?:kao*, probable cognates: k:k agree, identical 
(criterion a); ahu:ao fy regularly corresponding (crite- 
rion d) see examples 32, 34, 96. 
‘woman’ mi?é’a®:¢he4?, spike noncognates: only ¢é: 
agree. 

‘woods’ ya*a*:nki’yatihqj®, probable cognates: y:y and a:a 
agree, identical (criterion a). 

‘worm’ °u®ca?ndu?:¢o‘nlo4*, probable cognates: c:é agree, 
phonetically similar (criterion b); n:n agree, identical (cri- 
terion a); d:i agree, conditioned (criterion c); u:o agree, 
phonetically similar (criterion b). 
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198. ‘ye’ *i*la’ri*:he?, probable noncognates: there are no agree- 
ments. 

199. ‘year’ shnga*:no!*, probable noncognates: there are no 
agreements. 

200. ‘yellow’ sa*ne?:si#ne*?, probable cognates: s:s agree, identical 
(criterion a); a:i do not agree; nin and e:e agree, identical 
(criterion a). 


§ 29. In Summary: A total of 192 pairs of words in Ixcatec 
and Mazatec were compared in § 28. (Eight of the original 
list of words were lacking in one or the other of the languages, 
sees §25.) Of these 192 pairs, the procedures of §$ 17-23 give a total 
of 74 probable cognates and 118 probable noncognates. The time 
depth based on these figures is computed in § 34-86 ; the range of 
error of the time depth is computed in § 44-45; the Ixcatec-Mazatec 
lexical relationship in dips is computed in § 50-51. 


§ 30. A careful comparative study would probably result 
in an estimated 78 cognates and 114 noncognates, since in the 
author’s opinion it is likely that two of the 74 pairs registered as 
probable cognates are not true cognates (examples 179 and 191), 
and it is also likely that six of the pairs registered as probable 
noncognates can be proved to be true cognates on the basis of 
reconstruction (examples 3, 10, 15, 47, 53, and 169). On the other 
hand, an investigator completely unacquainted with both languages 
and unable to isolate the equivalent morphemes and without addi- 
tional data beyond the 200 word list would be expected to arrive 
at a total of 72 probable cognates and 120 probable noncognates, 
since failure to isolate the equivalent morphemes would have 
resulted in registering four noncognates as probable cognates 
(examples 55, 64, 151, and 168) but lack of additional data would 
have resulted in registering as probable noncognates six pairs 
which may well be true cognates (examples 23, 49, 50, 71, 78, and 
137 in which the decision to call the pairs probable cognates rests 
upon the use of criterion d on the basis of data not included in 
the 200 word list.) See § 46-48 for a discussion of the degree to 
which the time depth estimate is skewed by such inaccurate regis- 
tering of probable cognates. 


Computation of Time Depth 


§ 31. For use in the time depth formula, the number of probable 
cognates ascertained by the techniques of § 17-23 must be converted 
to percent of cognates. This is done by dividing the number of 
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probable cognates by the total number of pairs of words compared 
(Swadesh 1950: 158). 
log C 

2 log r 
(Lees 1953: 117). In this formula t stands for indicated time depth 
in millenia; C stands for the percent of cognates (§ 81); r stands 
for the “constant” (also called “index”? in Swadesh 1955: 122), 
that is, the percent of cognates assumed to remain after a thousand 
years of diverging (§ 8). (In the illustrative material in this 
paper the value .805 has been used for r, following Lees 1953: 
119.) Log means ‘logarithm of’ so that log C means the logarithm 
of the percent of probable cognates registered, and 2 log r means 
twice the logarithm of the constant. 


§ 32. Time depth is computed by the formula t = 


§ 38. The formula is solved by the following steps: (a) The 
logarithm of C and the logarithm of r are ascertained from Table 15. 
(b) The logarithm of ris multiplied by two. (c) The product 
of the multiplication in (b) is divided into the logarithm of C. (d) 
The quotient of the division in (c) is the indicated time depth in 
millenia. It may be changed to years by multiplying by 1,000. 


Computation of Time Depth Illustrated 


§ 34. In the comparison of Ixcatec and Mazatec, 74 of the 
192 pairs were registered as probable cognates (§ 29). Dividing 
74 by 192 gives .385 (38.5 %). This is the value to be used for 
C in the time depth formula. 
log .385 
2-log .805° 
it is solved as follows: (a) The logarithm of .385 is found from 
Table 1 to be .955.5 The logarithm of .805 is found to be .217. 
(b) The product of 2 x .217 (that is 2 log r) is .434. (c) The 
quotient of .434 (2 log r) divided into .955 (log. C) is 2.200; that is, 


§ 35. The formula may now be filled in to read t = 


5 For any who may be rusty on the use of logarithms, the following example is 
given. The logarithm of .38 is .968; it is found at the point where a line from .3 on 
the vertical scale of Table 1 meets a line from .08 on the horizontal scale. The loga- 
rithm of .39 is .942; it is found at the point where a line from .3 on the vertical scale of 
Table 1 meetsa line from .09 on the horizontal scale. Thelogarithm of .385 is halfway 
between these; half the difference between .968 and .942 subtracted from .968 gives 
-955 which is the logarithm of .385. Table 1 has been included in the text as more 
convenient to use than a full logarithmic table; it contains only those values of N that 
are necessary for computing the time depth. 
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the indicated time depth, t, for Ixcatec-Mazatec is 2.2 millenia or 
(multiplied by 1,000) 2,200 years. 


§ 36. The indicated time depth for Ixcatec-Mazatec computed 
in § 35 may be stated in either of the following ways: Ixcatec and 
Mazatec are estimated to have been a single homogeneous language 
2,200 years ago; Ixcatec and Mazatec are estimated to have begun 
to diverge from a common parent language about 245 B. C.6 


Computation of Range of |Error? 


§ 37. It is exceedingly improbable that any two successive 
random samplings of the basic vocabulary of a pair of languages 
would yield exactly the same percent of probable cognates. For 
this reason it is necessary to qualify the statement of time depth 
in such a way as to give an estimate of its accuracy. The usual way 
of qualifying a time depth statement is to state it as a range of 
years rather than as a specific number of years, and to state the 
degree of probability (or level of confidence) at which the range 
of years was computed. For example the time depth for Mazatec 
Ixcatec may be stated as 2,200 years + 200 years at 7/10 confi- 
dence level (see end of § 45). (The computation of range of 
error is based on the assumption that all changes in the basic 
vocabulary are random producing a ‘‘normal curve’’.) 


> 


§ 38. Statistical methods permit computation of range of 
error at any level of confidence or probability. Computations 
are usually made, however, at one of three levels: ‘standard 
error’ which is 68 % confidence level. (For convenience, standard 
error will be referred to as 7/10 confidence level.) (see § 39 and 


a 


§ 44); 9/10 (90 %) confidence level; or 5/10 (50 %) confidence 
level which is also called “‘probable error’. The higher the level 
of confidence (i. e. the more certainly the true answer lies within 


——_=_ 23 

* In the computations given here fer illustrative purposes, the time depths, and the 
dates arrived at by subtracting the time depth from the present date, are not rounded 
off. It should be noted, however, that the range of error computed in § 44-45 indicates 
that these dates must be taken at best as an approximation somewhere within a few 
years of correct. The dates have no significance in terms of single years or even 
decades. 

* The reader is referred to Dixon and Massey (1951) for background in the statistical 
theory on which the computation of range of error is based. ‘Table 4. Areas of 
the Normal Curve’ in the same volume is the source of the numbers used for computing 
the range of error at 5/10 and 9/10 confidence levels; and is the source from which 
range of error at other levels of confidence can be computed. 
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the range cited) the wider the range of years. Narrowing the 
range of years lessens the probability that it includes the true 
answer. 


§ 39. The first step in computing range of error at any level 
of confidence is the computation of “standard error’ (7/10 confi- 
dence level). Standard error is computed by the formula 6 = 


V Ul-€) (Lees 1953: 124 formula 11). In this formula o stands 
n 


for standard error in terms of percent of cognates; C means the 
percent of cognates (see § 84 — this is the same C used in working 
the time depth formula); n means the number of pairs of words 
compared. The formula is solved by the following steps: (a) 
C is subtracted from 1. (b) The remainder of the subtraction 
in (a) is multiplied by C. (c) The product of the multiplication in 
(b) is divided by n. (d) The square root of the quotient of the divi- 
sion in (c) is found. (e) The square root found in (d) is the range 
of error of the percent of cognates at the 7/10 confidence level. 


§ 40. Standard error in years is computed by the following 
steps: (a) The range of error of the percent of probable cognates 
(found in step /e) of § 89) is added to C (found in § 38%). (b) The 
sum of the addition in (a) is worked through the time depth formula 
exactly as the original C was (§ 82). (c) The new time depth 
obtained from (b) is subtracted from the original time depth as 
computed in § 82 to give the number which is added to and subtrac- 
ted from the original time depth as computed in § 82 to give the 
range of error in years at 7/10 confidence level’. 


§ 41. Note that standard error, and therefore any range of 
error, is larger if the number of comparisons made is small, but 
decreases as the number of cases increases because there is division 
by the number of cases. This makes it important to use a list 
of words of sufficient length (Lees 1953: 126). 


§ 42. An improved word list and more careful collection of 


§ The range of error at 9/10 confidence level is obtained by multiphying the standard 
error of the percent of cognates (found in § 39) by 1.645 (Dixon and Massey 1951: 
Table 4). The product of this multiplication is the range of error, at 9/10 confidence 
level, for the percent of cognates. From it, the range of error in years at the 9/10 
confidence level can be computed by the same steps used for the computation of the 
range of error at 7/10 confidence level (§ 40). The range of error at 5/10 confidence 
level is obtained by the same steps, using the figure .674 instead of 1.645. 
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data and ascertaining of probable cognates will reduce the actual 
error, but these will not show up in this method of computing the 
range of probable error since the accuracy of the investigator 
cannot be included in the formula. Lexicostatistics operates 
admittedly with a wide margin of error due to inaccuracy in choice 
of words, mistakes in determining cognates, etc. This is the price 
of using the method at all, and is legitimate if one does not abuse 
it by relying on it for a degree of accuracy that is not basically 
possible. 


§ 43. In very deep time depths where the percent of cognates 
is small the choice of a single false cognate or the rejection of a 
single true cognate may make considerable difference in the 
resulting date (Swadesh 1953 a: 41). If, for example, in a list 
of 200 comparisons there is only one cognate (.5 %) the estimated 
time depth is 12.2 millenia, but if there are two cognates (1 %) 
the time depth is 10. 6 millenia. This is a difference of sixteen 
centuries dependent on the recognition of a single cognate. 


Computation of Range of Error Illustrated 


§ 44. The range of error at 7/10 confidence level can now be 
computed for the Ixcatec Mazatec time depth by the formula 


¢= V Elie) as follows (See § 39 for the steps followed here): 
n 

(a) The percent of cognates computed in § 34 is .385. This 
number subtracted from 1.000 leaves a remainder of .615 (1-C). 
(b) .615 multiplied by .385 gives a product of .236775 (C (1-C)). 
(c) .236775 divided by 192 (the number of pairs of words compared) 
P : : ‘C (1-C) 

gives a quotient of .0012332 oat +). (d) The square root of 


0012332 is .03511 (Vv G(b 
1 


standard error at 7/10 confidence level of .035. 








(1- 
I 





Ds This is rounded off to give a 


§ 45. The range of error in years, at 7/10 confidence level, is 
computed as follows (following the steps outlined in § 40): The 
range of error computed in § 44 (which is the range of error of the 
percent of cognates) is added to the original percent of cognates 


® The simplest way to find square root is by reference to a manual of mathematical 
tables. 
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computed in § 34; that is, .385 plus .035 is .42. (b) This new Cis 


log C 

worked through the time depth formula t = i: t = log .42/ 
~ be Tr 

2 log .805; t = .868/.434; t = 2.000 millenia or 2,000 years. 


‘c) The new time depth is subtracted from the time depth compu- 
ted in § 85; that is 2,200 years minus 2,000 years is 200 years. 
d) The range of error at 7/10 confidence level may now be 
stated in any of three ways: Ixcatec and Mazatec were a single 
homogeneous language 2,200 + 200 years ago; Ixcatec and Mazatec 
were a single homogeneous language between 2,000 and 2,400 
years ago; Ixcatec and Mazatec began to diverge from a common 
parent language between 445 BC and 45 BC. 

From the standard error the range of error at 9/10 confidence 
level is computed as gee + 324 years. The range of error at 
3/10 confidence level is 2,200 + 140 years (see note 8) 


je 


$ 46. The percent of cognates likely to be verified by compar- 
ative study, and the percent of probable cognates likely to be 
registered by a person with no knowledge of the two languages 
involved are given in § 80. At this point we are ready to work 
these two estimates through the time depth formula and from the 
results to estimate the probable degree of skewing of time depth 
figures due to weakness in the criteria or to the inexperience of 
the investigator. 


§$ 47. The more conservative estimate is 78 probable cognates 
soldi than the 74 probable cognates on which the illustration 
has so far been based). 78 probable cognates out of 192 compar- 
isons is .406 (40.6 %). Worked through the time depth formula 
(§ 32-38) this gives an estimated time depth of 2,078 years. The 
range of error computed at 7/10 confidence level is .035 (computed 
according to the steps in § 39) or 191 years (following the steps of 

$ 40). This makes the most conserv ative estimate for the time 
of Mazatec Ixcatec divergence 2,078 + 191 or 1,887-2,269 years 
ago. Note that the figure 2,200 years (§ 36) obtained by the 
criteria of § 20-§ 23 is within this range. 


§ 48. The least accurate estimation of cognates, that arrived 
at by the use of the criteria suggested in this paper, by an investi- 
gator without sufficient knowledge of the languages to isolate the 
equivalent morphemes, without help from the comparative method, 
and without data beyond the 200 word list, is 72 probable cognates 
(§ 30). This is .375 (37.5 %) and gives a time depth of 2260. 
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Note that this figure also is within the range of error, at 7/10 
confidence level, of the most conservative estimate (§ 47). 


§ 49. On the basis of § 47 and § 48, it is evident that in this 
particular comparison, the results arrived at by the use of the 
criteria in this paper are only very slightly skewed from the results 
arrived at by the use of the more conservative methods. In other 
comparisons the skewing may be greater, but the investigator can, 
in general, estimate the direction of the skewing, and take account 
of it in assessing the reliability of his results. 


Dips 


§ 50. As has been demonstrated, the dating arrived at by 
lexicostatistical techniques is very tentative, and can be seriously 
misleading to anyone who assumes that the dates are absolutes 
in terms of years or months, and uses them without due caution. 
For this reason it may be convenient to consider the data in terms 
of dips (i. e. degrees of lexical relationship) rather than in terms 
of historical dates, so that the relative lexical relationships can be 
discussed apart from any implication of absolute time (Gudschinsky 
1955: 141-2) which may be more confusing than helpful. The dip 
expresses a true degree of objective lexical relationship even though 
borrowing or other factors has destroyed the time relationship. 
A knowledge of this present relationship is invaluable in practical 
decisions regarding homogeneity of speech areas for vernacular 
schools, production of literature, etc. 


§ 51. The formula for computing lexical relationship in dips 


: log C 
isd = 14 ——— . Having once worked the time depth formula, 
2 log r 
5 


however, the results may be converted to dips by multiplying the 
time in millenia by 14, or the time in years by .014. In the Ixcatec 
Mazatec example used in this study, the lexical relationship 
expressed in § 36 as 2,200 years may be expressed as 30. 8 dips. 

Similarly, the range of error in years may be converted by 
multiplication t6 range of error in dips. The range of error at 
7/10 confidence level is given in § 45 as 200 years. Multiplied 
by .014 this gives a range of error of 2.8 dips; that is to say, at 
7/10 confidence level, the Ixcatec Mazatec relationship is 30.8 
+ 2.8 dips. 


§ 52. Swadesh has suggested a classification of dialects, 
languages, stocks and phylums on the basis of lexicostatistical 
eg pn} 
results (1954: 326), as follows: 
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term divergence cognate 
centuries percent 

language 0-5 100-81 
family 5-2% 81-36 
stock 25-D0 36-12 ; 
microphylum 50-75 12-4 
mesophylun 75-100 4-1 
macrophylum over 100 less than 1 


(Swadesh has used .81 as the constant in determining the value 
in centuries of the various percents.) 

These labels may be defined in terms of dips as: language, 0-7 
dips; family, 7-35 dips; stock, 35-70 dips; microphylum, 70 — 
105 dips; mesophylum, 105-140 dips; macrophylum, more than 
140 dips. 

This particular classification is, of course, still tentative. Its 
empirical usefulness with a large number of laguages remains to be 
demonstrated. But without question, the quantified data resulting 
from this technique makes possible a more objective classification 
of lexical relationships than has hitherto been possible (Swadesh 
1950: 162-3). 


THE VALUE OF LEXICOSTATISTICS 


§ 58. For the anthropologist and historian, the lexicostatistical 
data suggest the order of the development of languages and dia- 
lects. That is, by studying a number of pairs of languages or 
dialects within a related group, or within a dialect area, those 
pairs which show greatest time depth are assumed to be represen- 
tative of older splits in the dialects, and those showing lesser time 
depth show more recent splits so that a progressive splitting is 
implied (Gudschinsky 1955). This suggested order of splitting 
may help in correlating the linguistic data with known or suspected 
migrations, cultural developments, etc. 


§ 54. The lexicostatistical data also imply the geographical 
location and cultural contacts of ancient dialects, since the dialects 
were presumably relatively homogeneous until the time at which 
the evidence shows the beginning of their divergence. Then the 
dialects closest linguistically must have been closest geographically 
and longest in cultural contact. Such linguistic geographical 
relationships have been charted by Swadesh (1950: 164-7) and 
Hirsch (1954). (For an extensive discussion of time depth and 
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geographical location see Kroeber 1955: 99-103. For use of the 
principles of § 58 and § 54 see Taylor and Rouse 1955: 108-15). 

§ 55. In using lexicostatistical data, it must be remembered 
that even when further experiment with the word list and the 
constant make possible a greater degree of accuracy, no individual 
study will be more accurate than“the data available and the care 
used in ascertaining the probable cognates. Also, regardless of 
the degree of accuracy possible in determining when certain lan- 
guages or dialects diverged from each other, it is not possible 
to determine by lexicostatistics what !anguage was spoken by the 
people responsible for the artifacts found in any given place (Swa- 
desh 1954b; Kroeber 1955: 104). 

§ 56. The archaeologist or non-linguist who is curious to try 
this material is urged to do so. All that he needs beyond is given 
here is the historical records or informants from which to obtain 
the lexical data. 


Summer Instilute of Linguistics. 


TABLE I 


NATURAL LOGARITHMS* 


N 00 O01 02 .03 04 05 .06 07 .08 09 
.1 — 2.303 —2.207 —2.120 —2.040 1.966 —1.897 —1.833 —1.772 1.715 —1.66! 
.2 —1.609 —1.561 1.514 —1.470 —1.427 1.386 —1.347 —1.309 1.273 —1.238 
3 —1.204 —1.171 —-1.139 —1.109 —1.079 1.050 —1.022 —.994 —-.968 —.942 
4 —.916 —.892 —.868 —.844 —.821 —.799 —.777 —.755 —.734 .713 
5 —.693 —.673 .654 —.635 —.616 —.598 080 —.562 .b45 .528 
.6 —.511 494. -——.478 —.462 —.446 —.431 —-—-.416 400 .386 371 
a 307 —.342 —.329 —.315 301 —.288 .27 —.261 -248 —.236 
8 —.223 —.211 —.198 —.186 —.174 —.163 —-.151 —.139 —.128 —.117 
9 —.105 —.094 —.083 —.073 .062 —.051 —.041 —.030 .020 —.010 


To obtain the natural logarithm of numbers less than .1: 
multiply the number by 10 and subtract 2.303 from the In obtained, 
or multiply by 100 and subtract 4.605 from the In obtained, 


or multiply by 1,000 and subtract 6.908 from the In obtained, etc. ‘ 


(Note : In the operations described in the text, it is possible to leave out of 
account the negative value of the logarithms; one negative number divided by 
another gives a positive quotient.) 

*By permission from ‘Introduction to Statistical Analysis’ by Wilfrid J. Dixon 
and Frank J. Massey ,Jr., copyright 1951, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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AMERICAN LINGUISTIC GEOGRAPHY: 
A SOCIOLOGICAL APPRAISAL 


GLENNA RutTH PICKFORD 


Long-term research projects cannot escape the risk of becoming 
antiquated in design before their completion. Some linguistic 
atlases are notorious examples. The linguistic atlas of Germany, 
data for which were collected from 1879 to 1888 on a scale that 
practically ruled out publication, did not see the appearance of 
the first printed maps until 1926, and after not very many fascicles, 
its publication is now being suspended ,with the method of the 
work a good two generations behind the times. 

The Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, being 
a human enterprise, has not been immune to the same dangers. 
Conceived in 1929, it began with New England, and the impressive 
tomes devoted to that region appeared, together with a useful 
handbook, in the latter 1930’s. Field work has also been complet- 
ed for the entire Eastern United States and, though unpublished, 
has been utilized for concrete studies (Kurath 1949, Atwood 
1953); the remainder of the area is still to be covered. We are 
dealing, then, with a time span of at least 27 years, a period in 
which sociological techniques and the understanding of American 
society has advanced in a decisive way. Consequently, it is not 
too surprising that while many linguists are dismayed by the pre- 
structural design of the American Atlas, a sociologist is beset by 
grave doubts as to the validity and reliability of procedures used in 
it. 

There is another source of misgiving. While the science of 
language may be entitled to theoretical and methodological 
autonomy, it will be granted that such branches of linguistics 
as dialect study are motivated and evaluated by the contribution 
they can make to the understanding of broader sociocultural 
diversities and unities (Weinreich 1954: 397f.). In Europe, 
dialect study has helped to supply answers to important questions 
of human geography (Dominian 1915: 401-39; Roedder 1926: 
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281-92; Bloomfield 1933: 321-45; Bottiglioni 1954: 375-87). But 
geography is only one factor reflected in linguistic diversity (Hertz- 
ler 1953: 115); in America, it is not the most important (Dieth 
1948; Shevky and Bell 1955: 22). The preoccupation with geog- 
raphy at the expense of other dimensions of dialectal diversity 
makes one suspect that American. linguistic geography originated 
as a somewhat mechanical imitation of European approaches. 
To put it bluntly, American linguistic geography has expended 
vast energies in order to supply answers to unimportant, if not 
to nonexistent, questions. Is it surprising that the social scientists 
who were expected to take an interest in the findings of the Atlas 
have been so unresponsive (McDavid 1946: 168)? If the study 
of American English is to contribute to the knowledge of America, 
it must address it self, as McDavid seems to suggest (1946:168-72), 
to such questions as the political structure of American society, 
differences and interrelationships between rural and urban com- 
munities, changes in the size and organization of the family, 
linguistic snobbery, and a wealth of other aspects of American 
social life (see e. g. Hertzler 1953). In other parts of the world 
comparable questions are also coming more and more to outrank 
regional diversity in importance, so that the potential methodolog- 
ical achievements of a modernized, sociologically-minded Ameri- 
can dialectology would find important applications in other lan- 
guages as well. 


I. IMpROVING RESEARCH PROCEDURE 


In its procedures, existing American linguistic geography falls 
short of the standards of social-science inquiry. Geographers 
of language are vulnerable to the charge that they have failed 
to use the best available methods for testing theories. The 
technique of sampling, developed within the past twenty years 
into a highly responsible scientific method, offers a number of 
lessons for dialect study. Linguists, like sampling theorists, 
agree that it is seldom possible to gather or manipulate a complete 
body of information, and therefore it has become customary to 
utilize a partial count and to reach conclusions about the whole 
from analysis of the small representative selection, or sample. 
But sampling theory has gone a long way in refining its concepts 
and techniques (Hagood 1941; Cantril 1944; McNemar 1949; 
Garrett 1953; Cochran 1953). It has been demonstrated that the 
success of a sample survey depends greatly upon disciplined control 
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which linguistic geographers have not always exercised; this has 
resulted in error. Existing dialect studies are full of the two 
main types of mistakes in sample surveys, errors of validity and 
errors of reliability, despite the fact that sampling experts and 
statisticians have techniques designed to eliminate or reduce 
such errors (Deming 1944). 

Validity, in this context, has to do with the initial problem of 
asking the right questions. When planning a survey, experts 
with deep and thorough knowledge of the subject must decide 
exactly what is wanted. The scientific method of sampling 
emphasizes that the very first step is to determine the significance 
of the study, for to elicit irrelevant information is a waste of effort 
and money. ‘The requirement of a plain statement of what is 
wanted (the specification of the survey) is perhaps one of the great- 
est contributions of modern theoretical statistics’ (Deming 
1950:3). Many a proposed survey has not gone beyond the plan- 
ning stage because valid questions were not being asked. 

Secondly, validity involves the problem of how to draw out the 
needed information. This problem is the joint province of the 
statistician, the psychologist, and the expert in the subject (the 
experienced observer and the man of judgment), who must work to- 
gether to determine the construction of the questionnaire, the 
technique of the interview, and the administration of field work. 
Biases arising from the interview or the questionnaire can be 
eliminated by skillful planning and preliminary testing (Deming 
1950). American linguistic geographers have failed to employ 
indispensable technical assistance in the formulation of their 
survey plans, and invalidity is the unfortunate result. 

Reliability is concerned with gathering a representative, unbias- 
ed selection of data, and procedures used in linguistics to this day 
justify an elementary review of the subject. To achieve a reliable 
sample two general procedures of sampling are in use. The 
random, or probability, sample is an automatic plan which virtually 
eliminates biases of selection, nonresponse, and _ estimation. 
Statistical formulae, based on the mathematical theory of proba- 
bility, have been devised to calculate the sampling errors. The 
other procedure, the judgment sample, is an attempt to gather 
representative data by using informed judgment to determine 
which units are typical. In this procedure biases and sampling 
errors cannot be calculated mathematically; they must be esti- 
mated. It is important not to confuse the two types of sampling 
procedures, as linguists, it will appear below, do. For the judg- 
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ment sample is not amenable to statistical analysis as is the proba- 
bility sample. Each is an accepted method in its own right: 
each has its own proper uses and checks. The probability sample 
is reliable only if conducted faithfully and rigorously, and it is the 
type predominantly used in large-scale government surveys. 
The judgment sample is only as reliable as is the combined judg- 
ment of those who plan and execute it, and it is the type ordinarily 
used in small surveys of a preliminary nature (Deming 1950). 

Basically, of course, all surveys partake indispensably of judg- 
ment, of knowledge and wisdom in the choice of the problem, in 
the wary design of the questionnaire, and in the final assessment. 
The difficulties of achieving validity are the same for both types 
of sample survey. Only in the search for reliability do the two 
types diverge: the automatic sample vs. the judicious selection. 


Errors of Validity 

From the point of view of validity, the questionnaire, interview, 
and evaluation of the surveys of the American Atlas are defective 
(Dieth 1948). The dialectologists’ own cautions do not save 
their work from this criticism. 

The needlessly formidable length of the questionnaire, by 
discouraging participation, has increased the important problem 
of nonresponse. Bloch (1935) gives an account of the difficulties 
of inducing persons to grant an interview ten to twelve hours 
long. Alexander in his discussion of similar difficulties (1940:42) 
remarks that one informant became deaf during the interview 
and one died. 

Ambiguity of definition, where the use of a pictorial device 
might have clarified the meaning (see e.g. Sapon 1953:65), has 
resulted in erroneous answers (Reed 1954:9-10). ‘‘The wording 
of the items in the work sheets... to some extent determined the 
method of inquiry and hence, also, in a measure, the response... 
All distortions of the material due to formulation of the item 
are scrupulously noted in the commentaries” (Kurath 1939:47). 
The lack of systematic checks has permitted wrong answers to 
go undetected, except as the individual interviewer has happened 
to notice them. Questionable responses ‘‘... must be viewed with 
skepticism, since memory, politeness and the desire to appear to 
best advantage play tricks with informants, especially with older 
people. Sometimes an affirmative answer is given to a suggestion 
merely to get the matter out of the way, and the field worker is 
left in doubt” (Kurath 1939:46). Particularly important has 
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been the failure to design a questionnaire adequate to the “double 
standard” (Alexander 1940:44) problem. The bias of the auspices 
has called forth a_ self-conscious speech, ‘‘English teacher’s 
English,” which technical precautions might have controlled by 
skillful checks. The precautions of the Atlas have gone no further 
than this: “Conversational forms are especially valuable... for 
certain sounds or words on which the schools and the educated 
or would-be educated have focused their attention and which 
therefore pass as social shibboleths. In such cases direct inquiry 
may put the informant on guard and lead him to use the ‘better’ 
pronunciation instead of his natural and habitual one’ (Kurath 
1939:45). On the contrary, conversation is necessarily kept 
at a minimum in an interview requiring roughly ten hours for the 
questionnaire alone. While no questionnaire is expected to be 
perfect, and all are difficult to design, it is not too much to expect 
routine precautions. For the future, professional assistance of 
sampling experts is available (Deming 1947, 1950). 

Interviewing for the Atlas failed to obtain valid information, 
not only because a faulty questionnaire was used, but because 
field workers lacked professional training in interviewing tech- 
niques. The planners of the New England Atlas tried to avoid 
biases due to the interviewer by issuing detailed ‘“‘Instructions for 
Field Work.” The lack of professional guidance is apparent in 
some of the instructions: 

». Do not suggest a response by asking, ‘Do you say so- 
and-so?’ until all other methods are exhausted. If the 
response is secured by direct suggestion, prefix sug. to it... 
If the informant lacks the information, ask someone else 
in the house or in the community. All responses secured 
from an auziliary informant must be starred... (Kurath 1939: 
48). 

Any suggestion to the person being interviewed introduces a 
bias, not to just one question, but to the whole interview (Cantril 
1944). The inclusion of response from a person other than the 
selected informant also introduces a bias in the returns (Deming 
1944). The Atlas designers have failed also to appreciate the impor- 
tance of other errors of the interview arising inadvertently from 
the interviewer, such as “fatigue bias, or dilution bias, whereby 
an interviewer... fails to note a characteristic that appears infre- 
quently...” (Deming 1950:29). Since sampling experts antici- 
pate these and try to provide checks for them, consultation with 
them might favor future work. 
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Variations arising from different interviewers in a corps were 
recognized by the editors of the New England Atlas, who found 
that their precautionary training was insufficient protection 
against this type of error: “A common training period of 
6 weeks in the summer of 1931 did much to standardize the practice 
of field workers, but it would be. wrong to assume that earlier 
habits of observation and notation and the effects of earlier differ- 
ences in training were actually eliminated” (Kurath 1939:52). 
The editors did not realize that training sometimes introduces 
a mass bias instead of eliminating the presence of error (Deming 
1950:43). Accredited techniques of instruction and_ control, 
determined by consultation with sampling authorities and psychol- 
ogists, should have been employed instead of amateur advice. 
It has been characteristically narrow of linguistic geographers 
to insist on training in phonemics and transcription (Frank 1948), 
while ignoring other at least equally necessary qualifications. 
Errors of administration, in both the planning and execution 
of the Linguistic Atlas, have been numerous. Dieth (1948) 
questions the comparability of the collected data. Interpretation 
of the findings would not be so complicated if the planning period 
had ironed out many ambiguities of approach and question, so 
that the final data would be subjected as little as possible to error. 
Field workers differ considerably in their efforts to record 
synonyms and semantically related terms. Some are content 
with the first response...others suggest additional terms 
rather freely...others again secure additional terms by talking 
about the subject matter... Moreover, the field workers’ 
practice varies from item to item... The seeming uniformity... 
must not be taken at face value, but must sometimes be 
interpreted in the light of observations made by the editors 
in the commentary |Kurath 1939:47]. 
A survey must be planned and executed throughout in anticipation 
of the evaluation (Deming 1950). Yet a linguistic geographer has 
ventured the excuse that analysis and interpretation are not 
properly the subject of an Atlas survey (DeCamp 1953:5f.). 
Failing to plan for a consistent analysis, the editors of the Atlas 
have attempted to evaluate many variables impressionistically. 
In one survey it was admitted that evidence which could not be 
easily accounted for was avoided (DeCamp 1953:Ch. IX). 
The complexity of linguistic problems makes desirable the use of 
random sampling, in which the techniques of multiple and net 
correlation would allow comparison of relationships between 
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many variables, such as age, sex, class, occupation, education, 
region, etc. (Garrett 1953). It cannot be arbitrarily assumed that 
linguistic features are distributed regionally or by educational 
levels, when other social factors, probably more influential, have 
not been controlled, analyzed, and correlated. (See the twelve- 
way breakdown of such factors in Kinsey 1948:Ch. IIT.) 


Errors of Reliability 


The professed purpose of the investigators of the Linguistic 
Atlas is to determine scientifically the regional and social variations 
in American English (Kurath 1949:Preface). Later appended to 
this purpose is an intention of providing an index to American 
speech useful to the revision of educational curricula (Marckwardt 
1952). To accomplish these large aims, it is necessary that the 
language samples be accurately representative of the speech of 
the total population. Unfortunately, the samples of the Linguistic 
Atlas have not achieved this reliability. The linguistic geogra- 
phers are not measuring what they seek to measure. 

The samples of the Linguistic Atlas project suffer chiefly from 
biases of selectivity. As shown below in Section II, there has 
been selection of culturally subordinate communities for investi- 
gation, so that the data gathered are insufficiently representative 
of the dominant urban centers of America. There has also been 
selection of the elderly strata of the population, so that the data 
tend to be archaic and provincial, not in present currency. There 
has been selection of the most stable element of a population which 
is characteristically mobile. And there has been selection from 
three educational levels, so that existing social classes are not 
proportionately represented. These biases of selection are 
important enough to invalidate the results of the surveys. “‘As 
is well recognized, information obtained from one segment of the 
population may not be valid for another segment... Ascription 
of the characteristics and opinions of the people interviewed to 
the people not interviewed is dangerous if selection of the sample 
is influenced by willingness to respond, convenience of the inter- 
viewer, or the fulfillment of quotas’ (Deming 1947:152). The 
conclusion, therefore, that regional variations are strongly entrench- 
ed in American speech does not rest on scientific proof but 
is a mere projection of the ill-judged presupposition with which 
the Atlas surveys began. The surveys of linguistic geography 
distort the picture of American speech by selecting communities, 
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informants, and data which magnify the degree—and thus the 
importance—of regional variations. 

The biases of availability in the Linguistic Atlas are evident in 
various accounts of the difficulties in finding qualified informants 
and in persuading them to cooperate. Skilled assistance of 
psychologists in the planning period would have avoided such 
biases as choosing only persons of “sympathetic intelligence’’, 
who were “‘hospitable, honest, self-confident in personal character” 
(Bloch 1935:3-4). It has become an axiom of anthropology that 
the unusual informant responds, for the anthropologists are aware, 
although the linguists are not, of distortion of data from unrepre- 
sentative informants. Sampling experts at the same time would 
have guarded against the chains of contact which were usual in 
finding informants: town clerk, welfare department officials, 
school teachers, ministers, physicians, librarians, storekeepers, 
idlers (Bloch 1935:5). Some awareness of this particular bias 
is seen in the cautions exercised in recent Atlas research, in which 
no two informants are taken through the same source and no three 
even indirectly (DeCamp 1953:10-11). 

A common misconception among linguistic researchers is that 
sampling biases can be compensated for by increasing the size 
of the sample (Davis 1949:44; Reed and Spicer 1952:359; Atwood 
1953:Preface). This practice is again the result of thoughtlessness 
or unfamilarity with sampling theory. Most biases are not re- 
moved or diminished simply by increasing the size of the sample 
The important specification in a sample survey, to insure relia- 
bility, is not how many, but how, informants are selected (Deming 
1947:152; 1950:17). 

Although the judgment sample is especially liable to biases 
which affect reliability, major error can be avoided during the 
planning period by employing mathematicians, sociologists, and 
persons who know the community by experience to correct the 
grossest misunderstandings of stratification. Of course the fact 
is that no selection by stratification can take the place of automatic 
selection. While it is possible to lay out even a judgment survey 
with provision for measuring the sampling error empirically (Dem- 
ing 1947:154), a statistician must be consulted. Each sample 
design has its own mathematical formula. ‘‘Unfortunately, no 
single formula exists, even for random sampling, and still less for 
the quota method or any biased procedure of selection... The 
development and even the use of formulas and charts for quanti- 
tative measures of sampling tolerance are professional problems 
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in the province of mathematical statistics’? (Deming: 1947:153-4), 
The fruitless application of the statistical method of standard of 
error, to adjust for errors of reliability in linguistic samples of the 
judgment type (Reed 1949: 246; 1954:6), again suggests insufficient 
familiarity with current progress in a related science. The original 
sample must be representative if quantitative analysis is to be 
used (McNemar 1949). Reed’s references are all to out-of-date 
statistical sources, such as Yule 1922, Fisher 1936, and Garrett 
1939. Important advances have been made in statistics within 
the past decade which could help avoid such serious mistakes in 
linguistic surveys. 

Random sampling has often been hastily rejected for proposed 
surveys because of its reputed high cost of execution, but a proba- 
bility sample need not be large to be useful; furthermore, the cost 
can be estimated in advance. By comparison, the expenses of a 
closely controlled judgment survey are often as great as those of 
a random sample. Judgment methods are frequently used where 
appropriately designed probability methods would give greater 
reliability at equal cost (Hansen and Hurwitz 1949). It might 
be possible to utilize in linguistic surveys the typology evolved 
by Shevky and Bell in their social area analysis of San Francisco 
(1955), in which correlations are determined from census tract 
averages. Their typology is based on three social dimensions— 
social rank, urbanization, and segregation—and they themselves 
suggest that it could be used with the city as the unit of analysis, 
for the study of regions, or even for the study of countries. ‘‘While 
correlations based upon census tract averages must be used with 
caution, the typological analysis for a particular city offers an 
efficient method for studying the attitudes and behaviors of indi- 
viduals living in the various types of neighborhoods in the city. 
Again the geographical distribution of a particular attitude or 
behavior would not be of primary interest. Rather, the relation- 
ship between the attitude or behavior and type of community 
as to social rank, urbanization, and segregation would be of primary 
importance” (Shevky and Bell 1955%22). No recommendation 
is here intended, for only consultation of linguists with sampling 
specialists could determine the best method to be used for a 
particular research problem. 
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Il, EXTENDING THE Scope oF INQUIRY 


While American linguistics has, to a large extent, been working 
the treadmill of European dialectology, the other social sciences 
have been studying American society inductively and developing 
theory to explain its behavior. American linguistics has unfor- 
tunately ignored much of the developing theory in sociology, 
anthropology, and psychology. Important anomalies developed 
in the course of geographic research have consequently remained 
unaccounted for. Here are briefly presented some of the postu- 
lates of the social sciences which are related to unsolved problems 
in American linguistics. 


Group Affiliations of the Individual 


Out of the multiple factors which sociologists entertain as 
explanation of human behavior, American linguistic geographers 
have elected to examine region and education primarily (Kurath 
1939:41). Yet sociologists do not find reason to believe that 
Americans identify only, or mainly, with region and educational 
level. ‘“‘The cavalier assumption that ‘most of the people in the 
United States identify themselves with their community’ is not 
demonstrated; it is rather belied by the extreme geographic mobil- 
ity of the American people. It seems far more likely that the 
individual is oriented primarily toward his occupational group...’’, 
suggests Goldschmidt (1950:485). Other. identifications must 
also be considered: age, sex, church, political party, social class, 
etc. (Centers 1949). In an up-to-date study of human behavior, 
none of these factors can be neglected; none can be subsumed under 
others arbitrarily. 

Sociologists have noted that these social groups have their own 
conventions of behavior, some of which are linguistic. Indeed, 
that groups help to establish and maintain their exclusiveness 
by erecting systems of communication intelligible only to members 
is commonly acknowledgedg this clique talk may extend from the 
smallest social grouping of two persons to great ideological groups. 
In other societies anthropologists have observed significant differ- 
ences in the conventions of speech between the sexes (Sapir 
1951:206-12); in our society there are also linguistic conventions 
attached to sex, such as that, in some social classes, men who 
among themselves speak obscenely and profanely observe in the 
presence of women a special decorum. Occupational identity 
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may be accompanied by language peculiarities, not only of vocabu- 
lary but—notoriously—of style. Religious affiliation may be 
signaled by speech differences of some importance; it may be, for 
instance, that middle-class Protestants omit colloquial references 
to their religious beliefs which come spontaneously into the talk 
of Catholics of all classes and of lower-class Protestants. Age 
groups also manifest conventions of linguistic behavior, such as 
teen-age slang (Hertzler 1953:112-6). 

Group affiliation may account for the distribution of some 
linguistic forms which linguistic geographers have been unable to 
explain geographically. ‘‘Some forms—phonetic, morphological 
and especially lexical—have a distribution pattern completely 
at variance with the settlement pattern, often cutting across the 
major settlement boundaries” (Kurath 1939:22). Group affiliation 
may help to explain the ‘‘astonishing” variety in speech between 
communities and individuals noted by Alexander (1940:47). 
Linguistic analyses should at least consider such explanations as 
group affiliation for data which are at variance with geographic 
patterns of distribution. They should do more. They should 
ask which are the most important factors in American speech, 
allowing regionalism to find its proper place. 


Conflicts and Cross-Affilialions 


Some social groups seem frequently to go together, such as the 
usual combination of social class and occupation with political 
party affiliation. Combinations occur in some of the examples 
of group conventions cited above. However, these normal patterns 
of affiliation are sometimes disturbed by changing or competing 
interests. Studies of behavior have noted the effect of conflict, 
where groups compete for individual loyalty or where mobility 
among groups exists. Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet (1948:Ch. 
6 et passim) discuss the effect of conflicting affiliations on voting 
behavior. Kinsey, Pomeroy, and Martin (1948:Chs. III, XI) 
are concerned with the stability of sexual patterns between gener- 
ations and where there is present the complicating factor of 
vertical mobility; use is made of a twelve-way breakdown in 
analyzing the effect of specific factors, such as the above-cited 
social conventions, on sexual behavior. Students of our society 
observe that group identification is marked by this instability. 
Cross-affiliation is a result of the mobility and heterogeneity of 
our urbanized society (Sorokin 1927; Warner 1953). 

The conflict and mobility of group affiliations may be expected 
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to show in an individual’s speech (Hertzler 1953:113, 114; 116; 
Martinet 1954 : 10). Linguistic geographers have encountered 
contradictions between the conscious and spontaneous speech 
of persons interviewed (Alexander 1940:44). Linguists determined 
to make a geographic analysis insist upon trying to elicit only 
spontaneous speech. ‘“‘Persons who speak two dialects (say, 
an urban and a rustic dialect) may furnish important leads, but 
they are not desirable informants unless they command both 
dialects equally well and are in the habit of setting one off against 
the other. They are apt to be opinionated. The ideal informant 
is one who cannot help talking the way he does”’ (Kurath 1939:49). 
Linguists are deliberately ignoring contradictory responses which 
may be evidence of conflict and mobility of individual affiliation 
with social groups. 


The Factor of Social Class 


American linguistic geographers have not only ignored some of 
the influences affecting speech but have oversimplified some that 
they have recognized. Their efforts to analyze differences among 
social classes, for instance, have been naive by sociological stan- 
dards. American linguists have obscured the nature of American 
social classes by defining them chiefly in terms of educational 
level, leaving other important attributes of social class to be 
evaluated less consistently. Thus Kurath writes (1939:44): 

For any treatment of social differences in speech and for 
any attempt to determine trends of change, the lives of the 
informants ... must be consulted. For ready reference, the 
accompanying rough tabulation of all informants by types 
should prove serviceable. 


TABLE OF INFORMANTS BY TYPES 


Type 1: Little formal education, little reading, and restricted 
social contacts. ° 


Type Il: Better formal education (usually high school) 
and/or wider reading and social contacts. 

Type III: Superior education (usually college), cultured 
background, wide reading and/or extensive social contacts. 

Type A: Aged, and/or regarded by the field worker as old- 
fashioned. 
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Type B: Middle-age or younger, and/or regarded by the field 
worker as more modern. 

Recent sociological studies indicate that education is only one of 
numerous important criteria for social class placement and not an 
index that can be used singly (Centers 1949). In the definition 
of social classes in America, sociologists are beginning to reject 
as unsound the emphasis of any single criterion, seeking instead a 
controlled concordance among several criteria: education, economic 
level, occupation, explicit statements of identification, patterns of 
attitude and behavior, etc. (Goldschmidt 1950:491; Shevky 
and Bell 1955:9,10). None of these taken singly can explain the 
multiplicity of affiliations and cross-affiliations observed. Sociol- 
ogy has not completed its analysis of class, but it is proceeding 
critically and it needs the help of linguistics—language certainly 
looks like one of the clues (Hertzler 1953:113; Sapon 1953; Currie 
1952). The recent study of Putnam and O’Hern (1955), remark- 
able for its sociological awareness, is a signifiéant attempt to 
establish the importance of speech as a mark of social status. In 
England, Alan 8. C. Ross has pioneered inquiry into the speech 
of different social classes (1954). 

Sociology, indeed, may be unduly preoccupied with the concept 
of social class; but linguistics has failed to take account of the 
relevant scholarship on it. For instance, linguistic geographers 
assume three social classes in America. Yet an important school 
of sociologists uses a seven-point scale of social stratification 
Warner, Meeker, and Eells 1949; Eells, Davis, Havighurst, Herrick, 
and Tyler 1951:Ch. XI). Other sociologists are more parsimonious 
in their estimates of classes in our society. The studies of Bell 
1934), Elin Anderson (1937), Dollard (1937), Powdermaker 
1939), Useem, Tangent and Useem (1942), Whyte (1943), Withers 
1945), and Goldschmidt (1947) utilize two, three, or five classes in 
their analyses. A recent consensus of the evidence, however, 
points toward the existence of at least four social classes in this 
country. These four classes are 1. a small elite class which (and 
this is crucial to regionalism) is not found in each community or 
even in most communities; 2. a large middle class, perhaps 40 % 
of the population, part of which acts as the elite in most commu- 
nities ; 3. a working class which lacks definitude of size; and 
4. a low and dispirited sector whose size is not determined but 
is probably small (Goldschmidt 1950:494-5). The informants 
interviewed for American linguistic atlases do not present a propor- 
tionate or representative cross-section of apparent social classes. 
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The linguists select communities with regard to settlement history 
and geographic location rather than their relationship to the class 
composition of the region or nation. They choose informants 
from these communities on the bases of age, length of residence, 
and education, ignoring or dabbling with their social ranking and 
its relationship to the structure of the community (Kurath 1939: 
41-44). Typical is the statement about one informant that he 
“occupies low social position in community” (Kurath 1939:202), 
as if it mattered not at all how this ranking was arrived at—on the 
opinion of his fellow townsmen, his own estimate, or the impression 
of the field-worker, all three of which estimates should be correlated 
with other sociological aspects of social rank (Centers 1949). 
Both the elite and lowest social classes are being neglected in the 
surveys, with the result that linguistic data are distorted toward 
the center classes of the sociological scale. 

Linguistic geographers have suspected that some linguistic 
features which are not distributed geographically may be distrib- 
uted by social class. Investigators of the Linguistic Atlas have 
tried to establish the variant pronunciations of the /r/ in South 
Carolina as conventions of social classes (McDavid 1948 a). As the 
analysis is based on an incomplete approach to social class, how- 
ever, it has little scientific value. If linguistics is to assist the social 
sciences in ascertaining the distinctions of social classes, it must 
first avail itself of the experience and data of previous scientific 
inquiries therein. 


Urbanized Sociely of America 

American linguists are radically at variance with contemporary 
sociologists in assuming, or seeming to assume, that America is 
basically a rural society: only about one-fifth of communities 
selected for the Linguistic Atlas were cities (Kurath 1939:41; 
McDavid 1948b: 233 f.). Students of our society believe that with 
the industrialization of agriculture even traditionally rural areas 
are rapidly becoming urbanized (Hertzler 1953:115; Goldschmidt 
1947). This change has important consequences. In the Ameri- 
can countryside, as in the city, the facility of transportation and 
communication and the consequent multiplication of contacts 
make for rapid social mobility, both vertical and horizontal. 
The result is a heterogeneity approaching that of the city. But 
only approaching. The city is still preeminently mobile and hetero- 
geneous—cosmopolitan (Gist and Halbert 1947). The analysis 
of the country town is more complex than it used to be (Withers 
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1945); the analysis of the city is so complex that sociologists have 
had to sophisticate their statistical techniques to cope with it 
(Shevky and Bell 1955). 

By using techniques developed for some of the most stable 
peasantries of Europe, American linguistic geographers have come 
to confusion in the country and chaos in the city. They have 
tried to muddle through the manifest linguistic heterogeneity 
by limiting observation to a restricted segment of the total linguistic 
material. In the selection of lexical features for investigation, 
for instance, no attempt was made to obtain either a random or 
representative selection of the total vocabulary (Kurath 1949: 9 f., 
49). Instead, a vocabulary was selected which would be most 
likely to accent regionalism. ‘‘Regional differences within New 
England, as elsewhere, are greater in the homely vocabulary of the 
family and farm than in the vocabulary of ‘society’ and of urban 
areas” (Kurath 1939:1). No consideration is here included regard- 
ing the selection of features of morphology or pronunciation. 
Informants who are likely to give trouble have been avoided. 
“Persons who have traveled a good deal or have attended college 
outside their section of the country must be avoided” (Kurath 
1939:49). The result is a collection of data biased to make regional- 
ism appear to be more entrenched than general sociological 
evidence indicates. 

Even with the application of their selective techniques to rural 
communities, linguistic geographers have discovered numerous 
features that disregard regional boundaries (Alexander 1940:43, 
47). They explain them as national terms used side by side with 
local and regional terms. ‘“‘The neutral expression illegitimale 
child and the blunt term bastard are known and vsed everywhere. 
Playful and veiled terms, on the other hand, are regional and 
local in character” (Kurath 1949:77). They acknowledge, that 
is, that regionalism is diminishing in the country (Kurath 1949:50; 
Davis 1949:93; Clough 1954 : 32-35). But they do not take the posi- 
tive step which is to ask how important urbanization is in the 
country. Their regions fail them in a still more important way,. Lin- 
guistic features in the cities do not justify the inclusion of the cities 
within the regions they delineate. Hubbell (1950:11) concludes 
that there is no evidence of purely geographical distributions of 
speech patterns in New York City. Thomas (1947) observes 
that New York City speech is not equivalent to that of New 
England. The cities remain anomalies of linguistic geography. 

To the degree that it is urbanized, the countryside, like the city, 
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is not amenable to the geographic approach. California, where 
urbanization has reached an extreme, will serve as an example 
of the difficulties confronting Atlas investigators who are contem- 
plating little modification of techniques as they extend their 
survey throughout the West Coast states (Reed 1954:6). 

Sociological studies of California have demonstrated the high 
degree of urbanization throughout the state, even in the great 
agricultural areas and small towns (Goldschmidt 1942, 1946, 
1947; McWilliams 1949; Shevky and Bell 1955). These studies 
illustrate the extreme mobility and heterogeneity of the population 
of California. The population has always been unstable; the mi- 
grant influx has been a constant fact inits social history. Although 
incoming groups at first tend to settle in pockets, they scatter in 
time and recombine in other patterns. The periodic resettlements 
are futher complicated by the heterogeneous origins of greatly 
diverse elements. All the states of the union and all the countries 
of the world contribute to the mounting flow of immigration. 
Fresno County alone, though rural, numbers 139 ethnic groups 
(The Fresno Bee, April 21, 1953: 10-A). The backgrounds of 
immigrants to Fresno are, furthermore, inordinately tangled. 
Some of the Fresno Armenians left their homeland (a community 
made up of Armenian, Greek, Syrian, Arabic, and Slavic elements, 
under Turkish domination), came to Mexico or Boston, and finally 
migrated to Fresno. The whirlpool caused by the continual mixing, 
moving, and intermarriage of peoples of heterogeneous origin 
renders a sociological analysis by groups of common origin patently 
impossible. Reed (1954:5), expecting to find dialect differen- 
tiation in California by patterns of settlement, apparently over- 
looks the intense degree of intra-state migration which mixes 
up original settlement patterns. 

Neither have natives in California anything like the status of 
natives in an old European village. Native Californians are an 
unrepresentative minority of the state’s population. In 1946 
only about one-third of the residents were native-born, and most 
of these were in the younger age groups. There has never been 
enough stability of population or homogeneity of origin in Cali- 
fornia to establish the cultural dominance of an aged native sector 
(McWilliams 1949:76). A Fresno State College graduate seminar 
in English Language (Spring 1953) attempted a preliminary survey 
for the Pacific Coast Atlas. Out of fifty-three interviews comple- 
ted, where aged, life-time Fresnans of American stock were sought, 
only six qualified—from a community of 150,000 population 
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first settled by white men in 1849. These six showed a complete 
lack of homogeneity in their individual backgrounds. Their 
parents and grandparents migrated from over sixteen states, 
in varying proportions and combinations. The fact that these 
six were unacquainted with one another further demonstrates 
that native Californians do not necessarily comprise a cohesive 
group—do not, indeed, comprise a group at all. 

Proposed corrections (increasing the number of informants 
and permitting the inclusion of first-generation natives) for Cali- 
fornia’s linguistic atlas (Reed and Spicer 1952:359; DeCamp 1953: 
Ch. I) are useless, for they continue to limit the survey to an unre- 
presentative, uncohesive, minor segment of the state’s total 
population, selected by an arbitrary criterion corresponding to 
no known or probable reality. Even this “intentionally biased” 
(Reed 1954:7) selection of informants inevitably reflects the urba- 
nization of California. California vocabulary as Reed describes 
it appears to be not so much regional as national—the urban 
speech of most of the rest of the United States. The lack of 
Southern terms is probably due to the cultural prestige of Northern 
urban centers in establishing national speech. 

Movements of population and continuing immigration are 
characteristic not only of California but also to an important degree 
of the whole United States (McWilliams 1949; U. S. Census 1950). 
Even in the supposedly most stable, old areas of New England, it 
has been impossible for linguistic geographers to adhere fully 
to the policy of sampling only natives of native stock: ‘...the 
field worker’s final choice of a community was made after a visit 
to the area and was prompted largely by his success in finding 
suitable informants... The field workers tried to find these types 
but did not always succeed equally well’ (Kurath 1939:39-41). 
Thus they report a profound failure and ignore its procedural 
implications. 


Cultural Hierarchy of American Society 


Because of their methodological predilection, linguistic geo- 
graphers deliberately confine most of their research to life-time 
residents of culturally subordinate communities (McDavid 1948 b : 
233f.). This selection, refusing even an equal recognition to 
what may be the most influential communities, is ignorant of or 
biased against the sociological theory of urbanization discussed 
above. The theory specifies centers of influence which dominate 
the society and spread forth cultural change (Hertzler 1953:112; 
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Martinet 1954:10; Muntz 1938). Among the urban centers, also, 
there is thought to be a hierarchy, with some cities definitely 
more influential than others of approximate size (Goldschmidt 
1950:486). This theory is too prevalent to be ignored; it should 
be tested against linguistic data. At the very least, it should 
be entertained as a procedural caveal. It is no longer permissible 
to assume that a random community is typical of its locality or 
region or is representative of the whole culture. 

From time to time the sponsors of the Linguistic Atlas glance 
at the theory of a hierarchy of communities: ‘‘Under the dominance 
of urban centers, local expressions and pronunciations have been 
replaced in the countryside by new expressions and pronunciations 
radiating from them...’’ (Kurath 1949:2. See also McDavid 1948 b: 
202). Nevertheless, the linguistic geographers continue to expect 
regional typicality of data gathered from the most conservative 
informants of the most culturally subordinate communities: 

In the Allas survey, nearly every county in the Eastern 

States is represented by two speakers... In addition, most 

of the larger cities are represented by one or more cultured 

persons. This systematic record of the usage of more than 

1200 persons gives us full information on the geographic and 

social dissemination of the words and phrases selected for this 

study [Kurath 1949:v]. 


By their selectivity, the cartographical surveys would deny the 
extent of the spread of urbanization in America. 

The Atlas surveys are not constructed to examine American 
speech even geographically. Neither the findings of the geographic 
surveys nor the interpretations can be trusted. For instance, 
some of the terms given as typical of an area, such as piece (for 
“to eat between meals’’) in the Pennsylvania Midland, do not 
appear to be in present currency (Menner 1950:125). More impor- 
tant are the errors of interpretation, such as the statement that 
the rate of change in rural dialects is very slow in spite of the 
influences of standardization (Alexander 1940:47). Such conclu- 
sions cannot be ‘sustained by data slanted toward seeking out 
surviving archaisms. If the linguists are primarily interested 
in contributing to a collection of provincialisms (McDavid 1948: 
238), their surveys are needlessly tedious, elaborate, and expensive 
(Martinet 1954:2). If, on the other hand, they indeed wish to 
relate linguistics to the other social sciences (McDavid 1946:172), 
their surveys are of doubtful value, for the data they gather are 
unrepresentative of American English. 
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We have tried to show that the surveys of the Linguistic Atlas 
of the United States and Canada and related studies are not on the 
highest level of scientific research. They lack significance, valid- 
ity, and reliability. Even at the time of its launching, the project 
was not sensitive enough to the complexity of American speech. 
Had the pilot study of New England been subjected to a battery 
of the criticism that is usual for contemporary scientific research, 
its errors need not have been repeated. The relative insignificance 
of a geographical study causes the Atlas project to be ignored by 
the very social scientists whose cooperation would be most salutary. 
It is hoped that future research in American speech will be used 
to determine the more significant questions and will bring the 
professedly sociological branch of linguistics up to date on social 
theory and scientific method. 
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SYNTAX AND THE SENTENCE 
ANNA GRANVILLE HATCHER 


Of the criticism which, in recent years, has been levelled against 
the mentalist scholar in linguistics, it could be said, as far as descrip- 
tive syntax is concerned, that his worst flaws (i. e. those inherent 
in his method) have mainly passed unnoticed, while he has been 
severely blamed for his virtues. In my opinion, he has, at his 
best, two great virtues, and, even at his best, two great flaws. 
The vircvues are, first, his stubborn refusal to abandon the most 
important and the most difficult aspect of syntax: the search for 
more specific relationships between form and meaning in language; 
and, second, his ability to make ‘subjective’ judgments, to react 
personally to language: maintaining, that is, a connection between 
the conscious, analytical part of himself that represents the inves- 
tigator, and that part of his nature which is sublimely unconscious 
of its own complicated logical processes and which represents the 
creative source of language. It is only when this source is tapped 
that any discovery for syntax can be made. 

Nevertheless, the results so far produced by our ‘tapping the 
source’ have been woefully inadequate from a scientific point of 
view; the often brilliant intuitions (e. g. of a Jespersen) that throw 
a new radiance over the construction being studied are never 
definitive, and at times the number and variety of the exceptions 
are such as to make one doubt the validity of the ‘tendency’ that 
has been isolated. This great difficulty that we experience when 
we seek to explain linguistic reality in terms of our intuitions can 
be largely explained by the two-fold flaw inherent in our mode of 
working and of thinking; the fragmentariness of our approach 
and the unsystematic nature of our categories. 

If I praise the mentalist for his ability to appeal to subjective 
criteria, but damn him for the unsystematic nature of his criteria, 
this means that I do not assume (as some scholars appear to do) 
that ‘subjective’ and ‘unsystematic’ are synonymous. Our tradi- 
tional syntactical categories, for example, largely the product of 
ancient and medieval grammatical thinking, are relatively objec- 
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tive, but it would be difficult to imagine anything more unsystem- 
atic than this unwieldy conglomeration of quite different sets 
of distinctions: one cannot go from the preterite tense to the 
indirect object, to the superlative degree, to the inverted subject: 
ach time, one must back out of one blind alley and jump over to 
the entrance of the next one.! On the other hand, it is quite 
possible to imagine an absolutely systematic classification of 
(what appears as) intangible nuances: what else is the color spec- 
trum? Nor is the physicist in the least embarrassed that ‘red’ 
is always melting into ‘purple’ and into ‘orange’. He knows that 
what we call ‘red’ must melt, and why; he knows what it will 
always melt into on the ‘right’ and on the ‘left’, and what these 
colors, in their turn, will melt into. The basic flaw of our semantic 
distinctions has been not that they are subjective (my ‘red’ being 
your ‘purple’) but that, when we speak of a certain nuance charac- 
teristic of a given construction and must confess that it tends to 
give way to other nuances — we do not know why this is so, and 
we do not know the relative positions of the various semantic 
nuances on a scale: even when the color of our meaning is rela- 
tively pure we cannot really see it, because we cannot see, at the 
same time, all the other chromatic possibilities that are given. 
(If we could, we would then be able to dispense with our approxi- 
mative color-words, as the physicist has been able to do.) Itisa 
truism that we can understand a thing only when we can assign 
it its exact place among all other comparable things, but in our 
semantic analyses of constructions, we have been attempting the 
impossible task of trying to isolate this meaning or that meaning 
or another meaning, without possessing any system of classification 
of meanings. 

And we have been fragmentary in our approach, we have been 
dealing with parts instead of wholes, precisely because we have 
sought for meaning only in our constructions. Constructions 
do not exist, in speech, except as parts of predications; these 
are the wholes with which syntax should mainly have concerned 
itself, and our concern for meaning should have brought us to 
consider, first of all, sentence-meaning. ‘What is the meaning 


1 It would appear that certain structuralists, perhaps misled by the systematic 
patterns to be discerned in phonemics, have failed to recognize the totally unsystematic 
nature of syntactical or morphological constructions (as a whole), pointing out, here 
and there, certain dim correspondences between the disparate sets of distinctions 
or their parts. But ‘here and there’ has no place within a system. 
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of the passive?’ is, at the present stage of our knowledge, a nonsense- 
question; we must ask rather ‘what is the meaning of the stockings 
were hung by the chimney with care?) This meaning, whatever 
it is (and it is surely different from the stockings were lefl behind)?, 
must be the same whether one is studying the passive, or the 
simple vs. compound tense (were hung), or the position of adverbial 
elements (by the chimney, with care), and it must obviously be 
conceived in terms that transcend voice and aspect and word 
order. This sentence can be studied, and should be studied, 
without constructional prejudice, as a unit in itself. 

It is true that ‘consideration of the meaning of the sentence’ 
is a tenet we mentalists cherish, but our attempts to apply this 
have been sporadic and, usually, vague. It is only seldom that 
we actually refer to the point or purpose or theme of the sentence 
as a unit and, even then, we cannot be very precises to really 
understand the meaning of a sentence we must understand its 
relationship to all other possible sentence-meanings, but on the 
plane of the sentence, as also on that of the single constructions, 
there exists no set of criteria, applicable to all utterances of a 
language, to which we may appeal. — In the absence of such a 
logical system it is not surprising that we fail to attain or 
even to approximate that desideratum of all scientifically-minded 
scholars: the ability to make definitive, useful statements: to 
predict in the individual instance. 

If, as was suggested above, these two great flaws have passed 
unobserved by our enemies, the reason should be obvious. How 
could the mechanists who, in their study of constructions, appeal 
to the totally unsystematic criteria of Form, chide us for our 
lack of a system? And our partial disregard of the sentence as 
a unit becomes with them a total disregard. As for our failure 
to offer definitive statements, the statisticians, under the label 


‘Relative Frequencies’, exhibit their wholesale failures as scholarly 
results. 3 


* In anticipation of my system of labels, I shall call the meaning of the first sentence, 
Z; that of the second, O. 

* In my criticism, implicit or explicit, of the exponents of ‘scientific linguistics’ 
who have invaded the field of syntax, I am most directly concerned with those (repre- 
sented mainly by the statisticians of the Keniston School) who, in their simple, mecha- 
nical way, are nevertheless interested in studying constructional usage on the basis 
of concrete linguistic data in a given language. As for the others, who find ways to 
occupy themselves while ignoring this problem, or ignoring concrete data, or even 
ignoring ‘natural language’, I would say only that their busy, varied activity is largely 
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We are all fragmentarians and all hopelessly unsystematic, 
but with one important difference: the mechanists, who are comple- 
tely the slaves of Form, can never find a way out of their criss- 
cross of blind alleys, being doomed forever to the meaningless 
task or redistributing and recombining the odd-shaped parts of a 
non-systematic totality; we who seek for meaning, however, can 
considerably improve upon our methods for attaining it — if 
we establish ourselves upon the plane of the sentence and, there, 
seek to construct a set of semantic criteria for the analysis of 
sentence-meaning. 

I believe that the construction of such a system is possible, and 
in the remaining part of this paper I shall offer a schema (abbre- 
viated, and presented in rather vague terms) which may serve, 
at least, as a beginning; then, in a monograph devoted to Spanish 
word order, appearing with the next issue of Word, I shall 
attempt to show how this schema may be applied to given problems 
in a given language; how it may serve in the analysis of construc- 
tional usage. For, when I urged that we begin by forgetting 
about the meaning of constructions, thinking rather in terms of 
sentence-meaning, I did not intend to imply that the search for 
constructional meaning should be abandoned: it is our ultimate 
goal. But this meaning can be found only in terms of the sentence: 
only with predications is it possible to escape from our blind alleys, 
only with predications does there exist a continuum of meaning, 
in the expression of which the various, disparate constructions 
play their combinatory role.® 


a by-product of the failure to explain constructional usage, either in terms of meaning 
or in terms of form. If it were possible to believe that in any language one could 
arrive at a definitive (or near-definitive) description of a single great construction 
by reference to actual usage—no serious scholar in syntax (and in such a situation it 
might be possible to identify the genuinely serious scholar) would be tempted to such 
extravagant futilities. 

‘The studies to appear in this monograph were begun during the year of 1953-54, 
when I was a Guggenheim Fellow. I wish to take this opportunity to thank the 
Foundation for their generous aid. 

5 The statement ‘only in terms of the sentence can we find the meaning of con- 
structions’ is over-bold but, at the present time, I am not sure precisely what modifi- 
cations should be introduced. Perhaps this much may be said by way of tentative 
modification: assuming that constructions can be divided into those that involve 
nexus and those that involve junction, it is in regard to the former that my statement 
(constructional meaning depends upon sentence-meaning) has the greater chance 
of being true, and useful; with the latter I should like to believe in the ultimate relevancy 
of sentence-meaning, and'I shall give an example later (note 21) to show that this may 
not be an impossibility. 
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* 


* * 


I shall begin by stating that the system of classification with 
which I shall be primarily concerned, based upon one main crite- 
rium, is only one of several possible semantic systems: I can think 
of at least three quite different criteria (and there may be more) 
to which one might appeal in the semantic classification of 
sentences: (1) reason for utterance; (2) theme; (3) point of view. 

To me the first presents the greatest difficulties. There. is, 
to begin with, the problem of self-expression vs. information; 
granted that we could agree on those utterances representing the 
latter, there would still remain the very difficult task of classifi- 
cation according to the types of information that the speaker is 
trying to offer us. In a purely verbal context the problem might 
be stated: ‘what is the relationship, if any, between this predication 
and the one that has preceded?’ — leaving aside, for the present, 
those cases in which no relationship can be discerned: e. g. brusque 
changes of subject. But even when continuity is observed, | 
find myself able to see clearly and sharply only the distinction 
between ‘temporal sequence’ (whether narrative: and then he 
left, or instructional: e. g. cookbook recipes), and those predications 
which do not take us forward in time. Among the latter, however, 
I have been able to note, in quite confused fashion: descriptions, 
explanations, illustrations, corrections, objections, corroborations, 
deductions, conclusions, personal appreciations — and what I can 
call only ‘information proper’ (or ‘further information’). Every- 
thing remains to be done here; I believe that a classification of 
types of information, in terms of intention, would be, in its partial 
way, of inestimable value for syntax (and, if we once understood 
‘Information’, we might come to understand ‘Self-Expression’). 
But here I have nothing to offer. 

As for Theme, | shall devote the first chapter of my monograph 
to this problem or rather, to the description of a single, very 
basic theme, found everywhere in Spanish, everywhere in the 
languages with which I am familiar: that of the Existence of the 
Subject (lhere is a mosquilo, then John appeared). Even in that 
study, however, | do not intend to ‘define’ a theme, much less to 
outline a system comprehending all possible thems; the themes of 
language can be discerned only gradually — as we come to glimpse 
them through the interstices of the network of the third system, 
which I shall now describe: that of Point of View. 
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In attempting to establish the point of view of a predication I 
proceed on the assumption that any statement may be considered 
as the answer to an underlying question, which means that I must 
attempt to construct a set of questions which might account, in 
their way, for all predications; the basic criterium of such questions 
I choose in the distinction between the relatively known and rela- 
tively unknown elements of a predication: e. g. with what happened? 
nothing is known (except the possibility of a happening); with 
what did he see? everything is known except the object.® 

In applying the criterium of the known vs. the unknown, one 
may stress either the first or the second; I shall base my classi- 
fication on the unknown element (this is necessary if we resort 
to questions). Assuming the main elements of the sentence to 
be Subject, Verb, Object’, this gives us immediately three (sets of) 
questions: Who (what) is the subject?, What (who) is the object?, 
What is the activity? It is the last which is the most complex, 
for here, there are four possibilities of givenness: Zero is given (Z), 
Subject is given (S), Object is given (O), Subject and Object are 
given (S,O): 


® The distinction between the higher or lower informative value of the elements of 
a sentence is a commonplace to all those interested in Aristotelian logic, including a 
number of scholars in syntax, nor is the appeal to question-and-answer, in establishing 
the point of a predication, quite unknown to grammarians. Thus Le Bidois (L’inver- 
sion du sujet dans la prose coniemporaine, Paris 1952, p. 350) explains the inverted 
subject with resier by citing Gougenheim’s analysis of Bossuet’s famous sentence: 
Restait celte redoutable infanterie de l’armée francaise: ‘...cette phrase ne répond pas a 
la question : « Que faisait cette redoutable infanterie ? —- Elle restait », mais bien a 
celle-ci : « Que restait-il? —- Cette redoutable infanterie »’ (Systéme gramm. de la langue 
j/r., p. 112) ; this interpretation is also quoted by Harmer, The French Language Today, 
London 1954, p. 76. 

But of the many hundred examples of inverted subject cited by Le Bidois, it is only 
with the one verb rester that he appeals to the device of question-and-answer. It may 
be truly said that this method as a means of clarifying Point of View (a term which 
is my own coinage) has been used by grammarians only sporadically; and no one, to 
my knowledge, has attempted to construct a set of questions which may be underlying 
predications. 

Finally, I must state that I abandon entirely, at least at this initial stage, the conven- 
tional dichotomy according to which every predication may be divided into two 
parts: that which is known (psychological subject) and that which is unknown (psycho- 
logical predicate). I have found it absolutely necessary to consider two other possi- 
bilities: none of the elements is known (e. g. what happened?); all of the elements are 
known (e. g. whether-or-not statements: see below). 

7 I shall use ‘subject’ not only of the grammatical subject but also of the agent 
with passive verbs; and: ‘object’ not only of the grammatical object but also of the 
subject of passive verbs. 
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I What is the aclivily? 
Z What is done? They made coffee, they took a vote; 
a tube was inserted, another bottle of wine was ordered, the 
matter is being considered; there was a scream of laughter, 
the telephone rang, somebody ran over a dog, several lines 
were omitted. , 
S What does S do? She bit her lips, she sent for the doctor, 
he threw open the clutch, I did some practising, he made fun of 
everybody, she teaches French, coffee stimulates, he circum- 
vented the regulations, she slipped on the rug; so, I missed 
the bus. 
QO What is doneloO? They put him in solitary, they gypped 
you; somebody kicked me; he was asked to wait, she was 
sent to a convent, he was applauded, we finally got waited 
on, he was overlooked; he was asphyxiated; it was folded 
in two, it’s being painted; it got rained on.$ 
5,0 What does S do lo O?* I had it restored, I took them 
with me; the rest, he invested; I discouraged her; he depresses 
me, that cured me; | wrinkled it.'° 


What is the relationship between the 4 Points of View, which 
we have grouped under one heading (inquiry into activity)? 
Almost, we have an uninterrupted progression from the less 
given to-the more: from zero given, to 1 element given, to 2 elements 
given. Almost, but not quite, for under ‘1 element given’, there 
are two possibilities: S or O. Thus we cannot represent the 


* It should be obvious that O (What happens to the object) is the natural habitat 
of the English passive auxiliary gel: il gol rained on, we got waited on. 

® The four questions of group I represent, of course, only one question, with modi- 
fications of givenness (what is done?) and the answer to the 4 is basically the same: 
identification of activity. It should be noted, however, that ‘activity’ may be repre- 
sented either by the verb alone, or by verb + object; with intransitives it is represented 
by the verb alone; with transitives often by verb +- object and always so, in Z and S. 
With the O-questions, however (what is done, what does S do, io O?), it would seem 
to be the verb alone that describes activity : whereas in (S) he scraiched his head the 
activity is that of head-scratching, in (O) so I hit him, the activity is that of hitting, 
not him-hitting. —- But these brief remarks do not begin to account for the problem: 
‘of what does the activity consist?’ Still more tedious hair-splitting must be done 
before we can arrive at a clear, and perhaps ultimately simple, answer. 

1° These 4 questions could be doubled, and the 3 that follow could also be doubled, 
if we should take account of a fourth element that may be given: the adverbial element. 
One could posit not only Z, what happened? but also Za: What happened there (here, 
the next day, when you said that)? The presence of a given adverbial element may, 
in some cases, be of great importance. 
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progression linearly, for S and O must both be at the same distance 
from (the center of) Z. I see this as assuming the following 
form, with Z ‘in the middle’, extending around both sides through 
S and O, which meet in S,0O: 


Pui 
a ail 


At any rate, it is clear that we have a continuum of meaning, 
with one type melting into the adjacent one; since there is a single 
criterium and this criterium (givenness) is obviously relative, 
the twin facts of continuum and melting are accounted for. 

Now, in the invented examples offered above, without context, 
I sought to choose predications as self-evident as possible, i. e. 
which would seem to be located in the central area of each of the 
four indefinite divisions: for the S- and O- types, I used mainly 
personal pronouns as subject or object, because of the high degree 
of givenness characteristic of such pronouns; for Z, the subject 
was either not mentioned or represented by an indefinite pronoun!?, 
the object, too, being mainly indefinite. But it is one thing to 
invent examples supposed to illustrate a tendency; it is quite 
another to attempt to apply this tendency, unerringly, to a group 
of genuine utterances, as we find them; in the task of analyzing 
‘real sentences’, we must often hesitate: do the baby began lo cry, 
the baby was pul lo bed represent Z: ‘what happened, what was 
done?’, or does the first announce the baby’s reaction (S), the 
second, the treatment the baby received (QO)? The context 
should contain the answer, which will hardly be so simple as to 
depend on whether ‘the baby’ had been recently mentioned. 
We must begin to learn to decipher context (including what follows 
as well as what precedes our predication); our reiterations of the 
importance of contextual analysis have been largely lip-worship; 
in practice, we have tended to leave this to the stylisticians. 


‘1 It may be said that when the subject is purely indefinite, an S-question is exclu- 
ded: somebody ran over a dog. A problem may arise, however, when the subject is a 
loose we or they. 
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It was said that, in each of the four groups, the examples were 
deliberately chosen with the view of making each group distinct 
from the others: this would seem to guarantee semantic homoge- 
neity foreach. Actually, however, I sought to introduce a rather 
high degree of heterogeneity: with S alone (and apart from the 
examples of imperfective aspect) we find: an involuntary activity 
(she bit her lips), a ‘step taken’ (she sent for the doclor), a stage 
in a process (he threw open the clutch), an accidental activity 
(she slipped on the rug), the results of an activity, accidental or 
deliberate (so I missed the bus; circumvented the regulations) ; 
and I did some practicing offers a summary of how time was spent, 
while he made fun of everybody offers a summary of behavior. 
These examples belong together only because they all represent §; 
on other counts they must be separated. One day we may know 
how to break down all examples of S (and of the other types) 
into groups where they really belong together; then, perhaps, 
we will have made contact with Theme, and Purpose of Utterance. 
— Now, let us turn to the second set of questions, those which 
inquire into the nature of the object. 


In order to know enough to ask about the object, the verb must 
already be given. This means that we have only two possibilities 
of givenness, not four, as in the first group: the verb.alone is given 
(V); verb and subject are given (V,S): 


Il What is the object? 


V_ What, who is ------ ed? They served champagne at the 
dinner; in Spain they use a lot of garlic; (they took the vote 
and) John was elected; a new bridge is planned; Salesmen 
Wanted; a few scattered pages were found; in the margin 
was written: ‘...’; it is said that..., it was decided that... 

V,S.| What does S ----- ? I see a mosquito, I want a match, 
I need a thimble, I'll take vanilla, I have some Energine here 
if you want it; and underneath it I found this clipping; I met 
Susie to-day; she reads nothing but trash; this year he’s 
studying Ancient History. 


It should be stated immediately that the formula ‘what is ----- ed, 
what does § ----- ?? may be modified in one of three ways: ‘which 
(O) is ----- ed? (they chose the last name on the list); ‘how much 
(OQ) is ----- ed, how many (Q) are ----- ed?’ ($ 1,000 is being spent on 
il; il has two baths); ‘what kind of O is ----- ed?’ (bad weather is 
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forecast; she wears such old-fashioned hats).1* The same modifi- 
cations are possible in reference to human objects: The younger 
man was hired, 50 guests were invited, professional players are 
excluded. 

If, in the first group above (what is the activity) I sought to 
stress givenness by the choice of certain types of subject and 
object, here, where the verb is always given, I have chosen certain 
types of verbs. Just what type of verb it is that is most easily 
taken for granted (so that one is able, then, to put the object into 
relief as the point of information), I shall discuss elsewhere; in 
a following article I expect to offer a classification of the verbs 
characteristic of type II. Even at this point, however, the reader 
will surely grant that the verbs illustrated are among those which 
seem to want to ask and answer our question: whal is il that is 
----- ed?, what is the object?18 

But the factor of verbal material is not definitive, and we may 
often have to hesitate between What is the object? and What is 
the aclivily? Does forceps were used in the delivery tell what was 
used, or what was done (what step was taken)? Again, while 
I ordered a milkshake normally suggests the underlying question: 
what did I order? (what does § ----- ?), the statement: so, fo kill 
lime, I ordered a milkshake (= ‘and so I decided to order some- 
thing: a milkshake, to be exact’) probably tells what I did. — Nor, 


of course, within type II can one draw an absolute line between V 


‘ 


and S, V; no more than between Z and §S.14 


‘2 This would mean that in e. g. She wears such old fashioned hats = ‘the hats she 
wears are so old-fashioned’, we have gained a new given element: the object itself; 
the unknown element inquired into is only the attribute of the object. Perhaps a 
separate set of questions should be set for this type. 

‘8 It is, perhaps, too generally assumed that if an element is ‘given’, it.is given 
by the immediate context; there is also the factor of human experience. Thus, with 
no preparation, I can ask ‘whom did you see today?’, when I could hardly ask, out of 
the blue sky, ‘whom did you choose?’ — Professor Spitzer tells me that one of the 
stock questions among faculty wives at provincial German universities used to be: 
‘And what are you reading now?’ It was ‘given’ that a professor’s wife must always 
be in the midst of a book. 

Note, also, that certain II-questions are not apt to get asked under any circum- 
stances: Whom did you anticipale?, whom did you reassure?, what did he darken? what 
did he treat with care?—-except, of course, by one who is hard of hearing. 

‘4 In the abbreviated schema contained in this paper, I have made no special 
provisions for the combination of direct and indirect object; I should like to point out 
here, however, one of the possibilities that may occur in II: the indirect object being 
given, but not the direct. We would gain two new questions, parallel to the two 
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If in the first general type What is the activity? we found 4 possi- 
bilities of givenness (Z, S, O; S, O), and in the second (What, 
who is the object?), only 2 (V; S, V), in the third (Who, what is the 
subject?) we will find only one: in order to know enough to inquire 
into the identity of the subject we must already know the activity 
— which means, with transitive constructions, both verb and 
object.15 


Ill Who, what is the subject? 


V [0] Who, what ----- s [O]?1® Mary found it, Mother made 
it; Don’t look at me, John broke it; Hopkins won, Dean X 
is speaking, Marilyn Monroe is playing; (the door opened and) 
John appeared; it was built by the Romans, it was written 
by Shelley, the first steps were taken by UNESCO, it’s signed 
by the secretary; he was raised by his aunt; he was driven to 
it by drink; it is produced by friction.?? 
Interestingly enough, this third type, in which 2 elements may be 
given, is very apt to melt into Z, where nothing is given: ‘he 
streels were guarded by Boy Scouls. If we may take for granted 
the situation of guarded streets, this answers V,O; if not, Z. 
With this, we have collected 7 questions: one in whith 3 elements 
may be unknown (Z), 3 in which 2 elements may be unknown 
(S, O, V), and 3 in which only one element is unknown (5S, 0; 


already allowed for: in addition to V (What was said?) we could posit V, O (What was 
said to him?) ; in addition to V, S (What did you say?), V, S, O (What did you say to 
him?). This would mean perfect symmetry between I and II: 


I What is the activity? II What is the object? 
Z What is done? Vv What, who is —-— ed? 
S What does S do? Ss, V What, whom does S ———? 
oO What is done to O? V, O What is ———ed to O? 
S, O What does S do to O? S, V, O What does §S - - to O? 


18 Tosay that with transitive constructions, activity is represented by verb -+ object 
is not quite accurate (see note 8), though it happens to be true in this case. 

16 I bracket the O of V, O, because with intransitive predications only the verb 
would be given. 

It will have been seen that of the 6 preceding questions, only 2 apply to intran- 
sitives: Z and S. Thus there exist, in all, only 3 basic questions that can be an- 
swered by intransitives: What happens? What does S do? Who (what) ? 





17 When the subject is identified, just as when the object is identified, we may 
count with the three-fold modifications: which, how many, what kind of...?: e. g. The 
ugliest one got married first ; 50 people answered the ad. ; a very stupid clerk waited on us. 
(It may be that the same modifications will apply when the activity is identified.) 
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S, V; V [O]). This is as far as we can go in accounting for predi- 
cations in which at least 1 of the 3 elements, S, V, O is unknown. 

But it is not said that 1 of the 3 elements must always be un- 
known; it is quite possible to find predications in which all 3 are 
taken for granted, but which nevertheless offer new information. 
Such statements fall into two main groups (1) the informational 
element is represented by an adverbial expression: I bought it 
al Wanamaker’s, I bought it yesterday, I bought it on the installment 
plan, I bought it because I need it, I bought it with Mother ;}8 (2) 
the information consists in predicating ‘true or false’: No, I did’t 
see him, I won't take it, I don’t believe so; I'll surely do it, I believe 
you, Ill find tt! For these two types, I shall not use symbols 
(V, 5, O would have to do duty for both): I shall speak of the first 
as ‘adverbial variants’, of the second as ‘whether-or-not variants’. 

And I call them variants, i. e. variants of the 7 basic questions 
just considered, because I believe that it may be possible, though 
the task is often difficult, to assign any given adverbial or W-N 
type to one of the basic questions. For example, if I look a bath 
tells what I did, then I took my bath in the kitchen would be an 
adv. var. of S: though the immediately underlying question is 
where did I take my bath?, underlying this, in turn, is (the already 
answered) what did I do? But with he was operated on in the kitchen, 
imagine !, we would have an adv. var. of O; underlying where was 
he operated on? is the basic question (already answered) what 
happened to O? And I found it in the garden would be an adv. 
var. of (the answer to) whal did I find? — whereas I didn’t find it 
would be the corresponding W-N variant; oh yes, he was operated 
on, would be a W-N variant of O, and I’ve already taken my bath 
(I haven’t taken my bath yet) would be W-N variants of 5. 

If I am right in conceiving these two types as variants, and if 
it is possible for each of the 7 basic questions to have an adverbial 
and W-N variant (the two hypotheses are not the same), this 
would mean that we have arrived at a total of 21 questions. 
Actually, we have only begun the process of multiplication: 
in the first place, there are two types of W-N questions: the straight 
interrogative and the indefinite interrogative; I may ask, for S, 
not only Did she do this? but did she do anything?; for V,S not 
only did you find it? but did you find anything? for O, not only 
was this done to him? but was anything done to him? etc. Thus, for 


18 With this type of W-N variant (Did I do anything? — Yes, I did manage to 
scrape the dishes), it would no longer be true that all elements are given. 
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example: IJ was awfully tired but I did manage to scrape the dishes 
before I left answers neither the basic question what did I do? 
nor the straight interrogative W-N: Did I scrape the dishes?, but 
rather the indefinite W-N: Did I do anything (lired as I was)? 
Secondly, it is possible for W-N to offer variants not only for the 
7 basic questions, but also variants (and both kinds of variants) 
for the adverbial variants! Consider, for example the basic 
question (V, S) Whom did you see?, of which an adverbial variant 
would be when did you see him? Converted into W-N this may 
appear either as Was if on Tuesday thal you saw him? or as Did 
you see him at any lime (ever)? — This would give us, theoretically, 
a total of 42 questions. 

If the outline I have offered is to be taken seriously as theoreti- 
cally able to account, at least in its own terms, for the variety of 
utterances in any language, it is obvious that it stands in need of 
many modifications; in my presentation I have completely neglect- 
ed (a) constructions with copula (none of our questions can 
apply, without re-wording, to if is pink), and (b) dependent clauses 
or imperative sentences; nor have I considered cases of compound 
underlying questions. Moreover, even within the types of state- 
ments chosen, the examples offered have suggested only a tiny 
fraction of the variety and complexity that are to be met with, 
once we decide to dive into the ocean of What Is There (and the 
ocean of predications is language). But I hope to have shown, 
at least, that it is possible to envisage for the future the classifi- 
cation of predications, systematically, in terms of meaning (it is, 
of course, only by appeal to meaning that we can ever become 
systematic in syntax): a classification by means of which one unit, 
in its variety, is continuously measured, in which one criterium 
(at least) is forever relevant — by which, in other words, we are 
assured of a continuum. 

This schema has been presented primarily from a semantic 
point of view: I have sought to distinguish between various types 
of meaning, with little or no concern for form. But if these distinc- 
tions are to work, for syntax, they should be applicable somehow, 
to some degree, to the already existing, familiar, forms of language: 
our so-called constructions. Whatever the degree of applicabil- 


1® 1 would say that, even if no correspondence between meaning and form could be 
shown to exist, the classification of sentence-meanings here proposed would still not 
be without value: to ask ourselves (finally!) what a sentence means, might be a good 
logical exercise in itself; with more experience in applying it, we might succeed better 
in teaching our children how to read. 
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ity, the reader is surely aware of the apparent paradox involved 
in the attempt to apply the meaning of a sentence to the form 
of a non-sentence (a paradox made necessary by the fact that only 
with the sentence do we find a continuum of meaning, only with 
constructions do we find easily recognizable, simple forms); and 
it is obvious that not one of the 42 possible distinctions will be 
found to correspond directly to a given construction. Just how a 
correspondence might be established between constructional 
form and sentence-meaning has already been suggested: a given 
construction would be described in terms of the types of sentences 
in which it may appear: in terms of the types of sentence-meanings 
which it may help to express. This sum total would be the 
(rough) meaning of the construction. 

As for the degree of its applicability, I have already said that 
I believe it will work for constructions of nexus, and I hope it 
may work for those of junction; | may add that I know it will 
work for two types of nexus problems, to the analysis of which I 
have devoted myself for the last few years: patterns of word order 
involving position of subject and object,?° and constructions of 
the ‘indefinite human agent’ (the passive; Fr. on, Sp. se, Eng. you, 
etc. etc.); it was during the course of this two-fold investigation 
that the schema offered above was developed. (Thus the system 
presented here from a purely semantic point of view is actually 
the result of an inquiry into Form: many different forms at once, 
in several languages.) — I shall choose the first of these two 
constructions to illustrate, very briefly, certain possibilities of 
correspondence between sentence-meaning and _ constructional 
form. 

In English, for example, the inverted object may appear (apart 
from the variants) in III (that one, Mother made), in II (A fine 
chance you have), and in I (the rest, I invested) ; in III and II all 
possibilities are represented, but in I, it seems that only S, O 
appears: compare also the last one, I kept; the lining, I had dyed ; 
the furnilure, I sold; the first chapters, I re-wrote; the dog, we're 
taking with us; the inside piece, I broke; 1 cannot easily imagine 
O (no subject given: * The furniture, the insurance people confiscated), 
and even less, S or Z. Again, I have found that, in Spanish. VOS 
answers none of the II-questions, but appears in I (Aqui dié un 
sallo ‘El Nacional’ : ‘at this, gave a start ‘El N.’) and III (Dirige 


20 In referring to word order, I use ‘subject’ and ‘object’ in their conventional 
meaning. 
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las maniobras el general Hoge ‘directs the manceuvres Gen. H’); 
VSO, which appears in I (Cogié Juan su bastén ‘Took J. his cane’)?! 
and II (Viste el rey traje azul ‘wears the King blue apparel’), is 
apparently excluded from III; both, in answering I-questions, 
are limited to S and Z: neither is found with O or §,0. 


To a certain extent, then, the system serves to distinguish, 
definitively, between VSO and VOS in Spanish (and in English, 
between OSV and VSO); in other cases, the criterium of Point 
of View is apparently useless: both VSO and VOS being found in 
S, and in Z. But we may be sure that when the 2 constructions 
alternate within the same sub-division, each will have its own way 
of answering the particular question; and the final description of 
the construction would include not only the list of questions 
answered but the particular way in which these are answered. 
If this ‘way’ can be analyzed (an analysis involving criteria other 
than Point of View, but greatly facilitated by the breakdown afford- 
ed by Point of View), then we can hope to contrast VSO and VOS 
even within the divisions where they alternate. Thus our system, 
first directly, then indirectly, would have thrown light on construc- 
tional usage; but it is just as true that the constructions will have 
thrown light on the system: the at present completely vague 
“What happens, what does S do?’ will become more concrete, 
more objective, as we come to know by the study of more and 
more constructions, all that such questions may mean for a given 
language: we can cut a huge chunk, labelled S, or Z, out of the 
language (a chunk of predications, grouped according to construc- 
tions) and examine it to our heart’s content, from every possible 


*1 That in Cogié Juan su basitén, the word order may have direct relevance to our 
questions, the reader will surely grant as a possibility. But what, for example, of the 
possessive adjective (su basién) which also happens to be found in the predication: 
does this, too, play a discernible role in this sentence — considered as an answer to 
an S-question? 

In a sense, it does. I have already shown (MLN 71.6) that, with OVS, the rare 
cases of possessive adjective + object have a very special semantic range, which exclu- 
des the idea of mere possession (as in su basién): I intend to show, in the monograph, 
that OVS does not answer S-questions. Here, perhaps ,we have an illustration of 
what was discussed as a possibility in note 5: the ultimate relevancy of sentence- 
meaning for problems of junction. 

One may consider also the conventional distinction between definite and indefinite 
words: this must correspond, roughly and partially, to the distinctions of our questions, 
since the criterium, in both cases, is that of givenness. One day it may be possible 
to state precisely in which variations of which questions the subject or object may be 
definite or indefinite. 
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angle. It has never been possible before to cut a piece out of the 
language and look at it. 

All this is predicated, of course, upon our ability to recognize 
the different semantic sentence-types when we see them. This 
will not be easy: ‘real sentences’ do not come in little clusters of 
obvious types such as I offered above. Mainly, we mentalists do 
not understand our sentences (I speak from a vast experience of 
not understanding); mainly, we do not know yet how to find the 
clues that the patient context is always offering us. But we can 
learn: learn new patterns of association, learn to think, at first, 
in more fluid categories — which will gradually assume clear, 
firm contours.?? “Our subjective must put on objectivity’ *%. 

The objectivity flaunted naively or impudently by those who 
work with ready-made, fixed categories, is an objectivity with 
which the scholar begins, with which he has already begun before 
he begins to think: it replaces for him the necessity of thinking. 
The objectivity to which we may one day hope to attain is the 
objectivity with which the scholar ends — or, goes forward. 
Only that objectivity which is a result is to be cherished: one must 
always begin by being subjective, that is, creative. The rest is 
sterility, the curse today of Syntax, which is gradually assuming 
the nightmarish aspect of a Waste Land. 


22 We may even come to know what we mean by ‘givenness’, about which there has 
been so much talk. It has already been suggested, as obvicus, that we must expect 
givenness to be a matter of degree; to this it was added (note 13) that an element may 
be given by experience as well as by the context (the two are not mutually exclusive). 
But it is also true that what seems to be logically given may not coincide with what is 
given for the speaker: not only may he jump to something which he decides, privately, 
to take for granted; it may also happen that the obviously given, even when mentioned 
by him, is only casually given for him: e. g. he looked at me and gasped. I should say 
that this, like he looked up and gasped, tells only what S did, not what he did to me 
(or even, in regard to me): here, though me is given, it is not given as Point of View. 
And if it comes to a clash between givenness and Point of View, the latter must win 
out: this is absolutely necessary, so long as we have recourse to questions. 

*3 It should be clear that I am thinking always in terms of a gradual 
development of our senses of discrimination. We learn from one construction to 
sense a certain distinction and nothing more; with this we may go to a second, 
which may teachs us a new distinction, which, in turn, may enable us to return to 
the first with slightly keener vision. It’s all there for us to see; we must simply 
practice at training our vision. We are like new-born babies who have not learned 
yet how to focus, and who, for practical purposes; are blind. The baby ‘sees’ first 
those objects with the most obvious outlines and most voyanit qualities — comparable 
to what the statistician sees in syntax. The crime of the statistical method is that 
it condemns the baby to see forever only huge red and yellow blocks. 
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By ready-made categories | mean not only the antiquated 
distinctions of conventional syntax used by the statisticians, 
but also the newer, stylish, imported categories which some 
scholars, desperately or frivolously, and with varying degrees 
of understanding, have sought to borrow for Syntax from other 
fields where they were worked out in accord with principles relevant 
to those fields. Such principles cannot be relevant to the real 
problems of syntax and they produce nothing new except new 
jargon. Waste Land and Babel! 

Syntax is no ancillary science that can only borrow and attempt 
to apply the results of others’ thinking (whether coming from 
phonemics, or the elegant field of Symbolic Logic, or the less 
elegant field of Gallup Poll sampling). Syntax is, or must become, 
a basic science: a science in the Humanities, from which the other 
linguistic disciplines (and perhaps also Psychology and Humanistic 
Logic), enjoying, as they do, less direct contact with meaning 
that reveals itself systematically in concrete forms, will one day 
be glad to learn. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 
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RECONSTITUTION 


3S B.D: Aap: Ie: 


In the course of the history of any language or dialect, some 
(though not necessarily all) of the allophones in the language 
change phonetic shape from time to time, so that we may establish 
several series of the type P;>P,>P3...Pn: in which P, represents 
a stage in the history of the allophone P, obviously not the first, 
but arbitrarily chosen as first in the sub-series to be examined. 
P, represents the next phonetic shape assumed by this allophone 
in time, P,; the next, and so on. For the moment, we are consi- 
dering the allophone as such, regardless of the phoneme of which 
it may be a member, and these successive stages apply to one 
allophone in one definable environment, although it may happen 
that the same or similar changes may take place in the same or 
similar allophones in two or more environments. 


When the change P,>P, has become so well established that 
many or most native speakers commonly realize P, in rapid collo- 
quial speech, there is still an appreciable period during which the 
same speakers can and do reconstitute the earlier historical stage 
P,, as, for instance, in slow colloquial, in formal public speech, 
in pedantic speech and the like. 


In the history of Spanish, Latin short intervocalic [t], not before 
yod, has had the following development: {[t >d>d>zero] ({ama- 
tum >amado >amado>amao}|). The stage Py, (amao) is now 
almost universal among speakers of Spanish in rapid colloquial, 
but the third stage can be, and frequently is, reconstituted in 
pedantic speech. In such a situation, the native speaker typically 
uses the later stage, but, if permitted to verbalize about his speech, 
insists that he uses the reconstituted earlier stage. In describing 
this state of affairs, we say that P, (zero in the example) is the 
major colloquial realization of this allophone, but that P, ({d] in 
the example) is latent! in all occurrences of the environment 


1 The term latent is borrowed from Emilio Alarcos Llorach, although the appli- 
cation is a little different from his. 
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[a...o] in which [d] was the earlier realization. In the late phase 
of such an historical stage as is here described, as the P, realization 
becomes more nearly universal, and the reconstituted realization 
rarer, the latter is potential in any occurrence of the same environ- 
ment, regardless of whether, historically, the particular example is 
one in which the earlier realization of the allophone formerly 
occurred. Thus, in Spanish today, [d] is not only latent in all 
of those words (ama’o, cuida’o, pasa’o, etc.) which formerly had 
(d] in the environment [a...0], but [d] is also potential in all those 
words in which f[a...0] occurs, but in which [d] historically never 
occurred; thus: Bilbao {bilbado], bacalao {bakalado], etc. This. 
phenomenon is, of course, one form of what is commonly called 
overcorrection. 

To take another instance, the English word catholic has had the 
posttonic o reduced to shwa in a widely used pronunciation 
(’keeOolik]; the zero realization also exists: [’ke@lik]. Any native 
speaker who colloquially uses P, (zero) can reconstitute P, (shwa). 
Consequently, shwa is latent in this word in any realization, and 
potential in any other occurrence of the environment [96...1] in 
which it is not historical, thus: athletic |6e’letik], again by over- 
correction. A case of widespread reconstitution, of a nature 
similar to this one, is found in the Cockney dialect of English. 
Initial h having fallen in this dialect before vowel, it is now latent 
in all those words in which it stood historically, and potential in 
those words which have initial vowel; i. e. [h] is potential in any 
occurrence of the environment [~...V]. 

A similar, but slightly different, phenomenon is noticeable in 
such pairs as Eng. affect, effect, in both of which the initial vowel 
has become shwa in rapid colloquial speech in many idiolects. 
This state of affairs produces two results: first, the reconstituted 
vowel is used, among other reasons, in order to avoid ambiguity 
between two otherwise homonymous words which may occur in 
very similar environments, and when so used is often pronounced 
with extra stress; second, naive spellings attest to the fact that 
the vowel reconstituted is sometimes the etymological vowel 
of the other member of the pair (e. g. ‘...will the change have any 
affect on me?’)*. This use of what is, historically, the vowel of 
another word we call crossed reconstitution (see Fig. 1). 


2 All naive spellings used as examples are from papers written by entering high 
school students on the Rhetoric Placement Examination at the University of Illinois, 
and were furnished to the author through the courtesy of Professor Charles W. Roberts. 
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In certain positions with respect to stress, the vowels of the 
series Eng. an, en, in, on, un, are all reduced to shwa. These 
syllables are all thus homophonous with each other [on]. Addi- 
tionally, with many speakers, some or all of these have passed 
to a stage P; [n]. Thus [nable, enable] is both enable and unable, 
and ‘put it n the box’ is ambiguous as to in or on. From this 
circumstance are derived the naive spellings: existance, experiance, 
we freshman, participont, equivelant, juvinile, freshmen week, 
etc.” 

Again, since in certain sandhi combinations Eng. have and of 
have both become [ev], or [v], it follows that crossed reconstitution 
is responsible for such substandard locutions as ‘would of done’ 
and ‘could of seen’. 

Although we have been concerned here primarily with allophones 
as such, and have not attempted to discuss the situation in which 
an allophone might, in one or another historical phonetic stage, 
form or enter into, oppositions, and so reach phonemic status, 
yet we may now offer an hypothesis, the validity of which will 
have to remain subject to test and examination. 

If a language have two phonemes, P and Q, whose allophones 
may be represented as P’, P’’, P’’, and Q’, Q’’, Q”’, etc. (prime, 
double and triple prime representing, e. g., initial, medial inter- 
vocalic and final, among a variety of possible allophones), then we 
may hypothesize as follows: When, in any time-series of P (as 
P’,, P’,, P’;...P’n), and in any of the parallel time-series of Q 
(as Q’,, Q’,..., or Q”’,, Q’’s..., ete.) a point in time is reached at 
which the contemporary member of any P series (say P’,) is phone- 
tically identical to the contemporary member of any Q series (say 
Q”’,), then, and only then, may crossed reconstitution occur. 

The frequency with which the native speaker reconstitutes 
an earlier stage of P than the one he commonly uses in rapid collo- 
quial speech varies a good deal from one language to another and 
from one speaker to another, and depends on such factors as the 
extent to which he is inclined to imitate conservative models or 
models of an older generation (parents, schoolteachers), the amount 
of formal speaking required in his way of life, and so forth. In 
those languages in which there exists an extensive written tradition, 
and in those nations in which literacy is high, it is probable that 
reconstitution is more frequent and more often successful in the 
attempt to reconstitute the etymological rather than another P. 
It is obvious that reconstitution may be either graphic or phonetic, 
and that graphic reconstitution may influence, or induce, phonetic 
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reconstitution through a spelling pronunciation. In passing, it 
may be noted that the traditional orthography frequently indicates 
a stage older than any in common use among speakers. Thus, 
the English spelling of catholic indicates a P, 0, but all speakers 
use either P, (shwa) or Pg, (zero). The pronunciation with o 
exists, if at all, only in jocular and other intentionally distorted 
pronunciations, or under different conditions of stress, e. g. in 
catholicism. 

To the extent to which an, en, in, af, ef, in the examples cited, 
and similar elements in other examples, may be analyzed as mor- 
phemes, it may be convenient to speak of the reconstitution of 
allomorphs as well as of allophones. 


Y's. [zen | ; [en] QO’; 
| | 
y | 


v v 

P’, [en] = [on] Q’, 
y | 

P, I =m 


Fig. 1. Arrows pointing downward indicate direction of historical change; arrows 
pointing upward indicate two of several possible crossed reconstitutions. 


University of Illinois. 
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THE PHONEME /V/ IN SLAVIC VERBAL SUFFIXES 


WILLIAM R. SCHMALSTIEG 


In the Slavic verbal suffix -va the phoneme /v/ has not yet 
received a satisfactory explanation . Ferdinand Sommer believed 
that the suffix -va must have developed from such sequences 
as *mda-ali>*mda¥-ali>my-vali and * bhi-ali>* bha¥-ali >by-vati.! 
According to Meillet denominative verbs in -ujg, verbs with the 
suffix -yvajg and verbs of the type byvajg ‘1 become’, which stands 
in opposition to byli ‘to be’, all served as models for the insertion 
of the /v/ in the deverbative suffix -va.2, We believe that Meillet 
is correct in saying that oppositions of the type byli versus byvajg 
led to the establishment of the -va suffix, but it does not seem 
likely that the suffix -va hid the origin suggested by Sommer. 
As a rule, we find that the Slavic phoneme /y/ in preconsonantal 
position alternates with -div- in prevocalic position. In Old Church 
Slavic the Indo-European *-a stem nouns are declined as follows: 
erky, erktive, crkiivi, etc. and past passive participles zabdven 
and zakriiven are found for the verbs zabyti ‘to forget’ and zakryli 
‘to close’. In Serbo-Croatian a trace of this ancient alternation 
is found in the past passive participle svén from sili ‘to sow’. 
As we shall see from the ensuing discussion it is probable that the 
-va suffix had at least two origins. 

In the case of byvali ‘to be, to become’ and myvali ‘to wash’, 
we have to do with iterative-durative forms of the verb, which 
we would expect to have the same morphological form as other 
iterative-durative verbs such as u-mirali ‘to die’, na-ricali ‘to 
name’, pri-zyvali ‘to call’. etc., i. e. the lengthened grade of the 
root vowel with the -a suffix. In these cases the lengthening of 


' Ferdinand Sommer, “‘Das slavische Iterativsuffix -vati,’’ Indogermanische Fors- 
chungen 11.202-203 (1900). 

* Antoine Meillet, Le Slave Commun, p. 229. 

3 A. Meillet and A. Vaillant, Grammaire de la Langue Serbo-Croate (Paris, 1952), 
p. 192. 
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the root vowel seems to be purely analogical in Slavic since we 
find words like u-mirati in which the -i- is the lengthened grade of 
-i- arising in the combination -ir- from Indo-European *r. 

For verbs of the type byvali we can imagine the following 
successive stages: 


‘1) * bhufl +6 
(2) *ba+C 
Vocalic Consonantal 
suffix suffix 
(3a) *buv+a (3b) *ba+tei 
(4a) byv+a (4b) by+ti 


From steps (1) to (2) we have the expected phonological shifts, 
i. e. lengthening of vowel at the time of the loss of the laryngeal. 
When /t/ occurs before a vocalic suffix it assumes the shape -uv-, 
as we see in (3a). (For most linguists, steps (2) to (3a) are unne- 
cessary and we can posit a phonemic complex -uH- becoming 
-uv- directly.) Examples of the alternation -iv- versus /y/ in 
Slavic have already been given above, e. g. zabdiven versus zabyli 
etc. In general, periods (3a) and (3b) are contemporaneous; 
the same is true for periods (4a) and (4b). The shift from (3b) 
to (4b) gives the expected phonological result, but the shift from 
(3a) to (4a) is analogical, i. e. we find lengthening of the root 
vowel, a morphological marker of the iterative-durative type verb 
in Slavic. 

Since in this case an alternation was established between (za)byli 
and (za)byvali Slavic speakers came to analyze the suffix as -va 
instead of -a. However in verbs like pri-zyv-ali ‘to call’ the /v/ 
was still recognized as part of the root, because of the alternation 
with pri-ztiv-ali. 

A second origin of the suffix -va is suggested by André Martinet’s 
article on non-apophonic /o/ in Indo-European. The advantage 
of Martinet’s theory lies in the fact that it enables us to account 
for alternations of the type /6/ versus /av/ (e. g. Lat. ocld, ocldvus) 
which lie outside the recognized ablaut series. This alternation 
had its origin in the different reflexes of the complex *-eH”, 
6/ before consonant and -dw before vowel. In terms of compo- 
nential analysis, the laryngeal /HW/ left the trace of its labiali- 
zation in the rounding of the /6/ and the /v/ of the -dw. In both 


* André Martinet, “Non-Apophonic O-Vocalism in Indo-European,” Word 9.254 
(1953). 
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cases, the preceding vowel was lengthened and the laryngeal 
was lost as a phonemic entity. 

We can presume that the OCS verb davati comes from and Indo- 
European root *deH”. When a consonantal suffix was added, 
we would have “dd-C as the expected phonological result, whereas 
a vocalic suffix would give *dav-V. At this point, the alternation 
/5/ versus the complex -dw may have been felt as a morphological 
device. Later, however, when */&/ and */6/ fell together in 
Slavic as /@/ an alternation dati/davali arose and the words were 
analyzed morphemically into the elements 
da+li and da+va-+li. 


This can be schematized into chronological periods: 


Vocalic suffix Consonantal suffix 
(1) *deH”-eH *deH”-lei 

(2) *daw-d *do-lei 

(3) dav-d (dd-va) da-ti 


From the preceding analysis it can be seen that the morpheme 
-va developed as a result of particular structural changes in Slavic 
phonology and morphology. 


It may be of some value to discuss the Slavic denominative 
suffix -ovali in the light of our suppositions about */HW/. 


The traditional view of the Slavic denominative suffix -ovali 
is that it is related to the Lithuanian denominative suffix -au as 
found in the verb larnauti ‘to serve’. Outside of Baltic the only 
analogue is found in Greek where we meet verbs in -ewd, e. g. 
basileué from basileus.® Stang believes that although Greek 
agent nouns in -eus may be borrowed, this does not mean that 
there could not have been an old Indo-European type in “*eus 
also.® 

The comparison with Greek verbs does not appear too convincing 
but the Baltic forms seem to correspond with the Slavic. But in 
Baltic there is another type of denominative which seems to be 
related to the -au denominatives, viz. the denominative in -uo. 


Some typical Lithuanian paradigms are given below: 


5 Antoine Meillet, Le Slave Commun, p. 228. 
° Chr. S. Stang, Das slavische und baltische Verbum (Oslo, 1942), p. 51. 
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Infinitive Present tense Preterit 
(3d_ singular) (3d singular) 

(1) sapn-uo-ti? sapn-uo-ja sapn-dv-o 

(2) tarn-du-ti® larn-du-ja larn-dv-o 


According to Stang the -av in the preterit of sapnuoli type verbs 
has always presented a problem®. He believes that it is simplest 
to assume that the preterit -avo has been substitued from verbs 
of the tarnduli type, but the reason for this substitution has not 
yet been found. (In the following discussion it should be kept 
in mind that Indo-European */6/ developed into /uo/ in modern 
Lithuanian and Lettish and that */a/ becomes /6/ in modern 
Lithuanian. ) 

We can see from the paradigms given above that the suffix 
-uo does not occur in prevocalic position, but we do find an appa- 
rently analogical extension of the suffix -au in preconsonantal 
position. It seems likely that this alternation was originally 
determined by the consonantal or the vocalic nature of the following 
suffix. The suffix then was originally vowel plus */H¥/. The 
suffix -uo arises from the combination *-eH” plus consonant, 
whereas the suffix -av arises from the combination -°H” plus 
vowel. (The different vocalic grades of the verbal suffix appear 
to present a problem, but ablaut is known in Baltic verbal suffixes, 
e. g. Lit. gyv-én-li ‘to live’ versus Lit. als-in-li ‘to weary’ etc.). 

In verbs of the sapnuoli type, the -av alternant has remained 
before vocalic suffixes in Lithuanian. In Lettish, the analogy 
has been carried further and we find the preterit -uojd, although 
in some dialects we find -avd.!° 

In any case we believe that the Baltic suffixes -uo and -au are 
identical in origin. The following diagram illustrates this: 

(1) Root+*eH"+C > Root +6+C?! 
(2) Root+*°H”’+v > Root+av+V!! 


7 ‘to dream’; note the acute accent which is another indicator of the laryngeal. 

® ‘to serve’. 

® Chr. S. Stang, Das slavische und baltische Verbum, p. 170. 

10 Tbid, 170. 

11 This same alternation, i. e. -uo- versus -av- is also found in the verb duoii ‘to 
give’, the preterit of which is ddvé ‘he gave’ in Lithuanian. This is precisely one of 
the words in which the phoneme */HW/ is attested in cognates in other Indo-European 
languages, e. g. O. C. S. davati, Cypr. dowenai, Skt. ddvdne etc. It seems probable 
that the Lit. -é- suflix was originally accompanied by the reduced grade vowel in the 
root (although later developments have changed this original situation). This lends 
further support to the supposition that the phonemic complex -ar- in this case had 
its origin in reduced vowel plus laryngeal before a vocalic suffix. 
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If the Baltic suffix is related to the Slavic suffix -ovali, then we 
see the origin of the first element -ov in situation (2) above. The 
/u/ of the present suffix -ujg comes from the substitution of this 
ending in preconsonantal position as in Lit. larnduja ‘he serves’. 


University of Kentucky. 








GILYAK NURSERY WORDS 


RoBeERT AUSTERLITZ 


To Roman Jakobson on his Siatieth Birthday 


The available corpus of Gilyak nursery words will be presented 
and analyzed in the light of the structure of Gilyak as a whole. 
As used here, the terms nursery word and nursery form will refer 
only to words used by children among themselves, in communi- 
cation with adults, or by adults in direct communication with 
children or, at least, in the presence of children. A standard 
word will signify the normal word used by adults under normal 
circumstances. 

The stage during which nursery words are used postdates the 
babbling stage and coincides with the learning stage. Their 
particular nature, however, is not purely the result of an attempt 
on the part of the child to learn standard forms. By the side of 
the various layers which are connected with learning, there are 
important social moments: nursery forms which appear distorted 
in comparison with the standard words which correspond to them 
may often result from the deliberate attempt on the part of the 
adults who surround the child to render them different from stand- 
ard forms. Both children and adults, therefore, participate in 
the creation of this particular code. This applies not only to 
nursery forms which are “derived” from standard words but also 
to nursery words which are independent of any known item in the 
standard lexicon. 

All the material in this paper was collected from a native infor- 
mant! according to whom, in her culture, nursery words are used 


1 Theinformant is Mrs. Tiyoko NakKAmuRA, born in 1906, near Siska,in southeastern 
Sakhalin, the daughter of a Tungus father (Sandan tribe) and a Gilyak mother, and 
the widow of a Gilyak fisherman. She has used Gilyak as her normal language of 
communication until 1947, when she came to Japan. She is illiterate and also speaks 
Orok (since early childhood) and Japanese (since about the age of 10). The informant 
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in the way defined above. Their use is not restricted to the 
family, to any sex or group. Their period of use ends, roughly 
speaking, at the time of weaning which may take place at any 
time between the ages of two and eight years, but normally occurs 
at the age of three. Spoiled children are weaned late and conco- 
mitantly use (and are addressed by means of) nursery words as 
late as at the age of eight, although this is exceptional and consi- 
dered as “infantile” in the culture. 


PHONEMICS, DISTRIBUTION, MORPHOPHONEMICS (in 
the standard language). The information contained in this digres- 
sion is restricted to essentials and so selected as to complement and 
throw light on the discussion of the nursery words in the main 
part of the paper. The dialect described is that of southeastern 
Sakhalin in the idiolect of the informant. It contains the following 
phonemes: 


TABLE 1 
ie 2 49 
. : \ | @ t.4 &£% 
sacs (es se ee 
. VOWELS 
“RIC oe A | A oe ee ee 
FRICATIVES ) jy .. eae tn 
ae uy iil 
NASALS monn 7 Oo @e 
, Te Ww ] 
OTHERS I h | 


Among the stops, (the horizontal) series I and II are phonemically 
distinct only in initial-prevocalic position (pay ‘glass’ ~ bay ‘stone’), 


is the mother of three children, only with the eldest of whom (born in 1926) she has 
used nursery language, until he reached the age of three. She remembers that her 
own mother used it. Since 1949, the informant has been a resident of Abasiri, Hokkai- 
dé, where work on this paper was begun in 1954 and completed in 1956. 

Study in Japan and work with this Gilyak informant were made possible by grants 
from the Ford Foundation for 1953-54 and 1955-56. 

Professor Takesi Hattori (Sapporo) has generously placed his own Gilyak lexical 
collection at my disposal, thus enabling me to elicit a larger corpus. 

For further information about Gilyak (including bibliographies), cf. Roman Jakob- 
son, “The Paleo-Siberian Languages,’’ American Anthropologist 44:4 (1942) and the 
chapter “Langues paléosibériennes”’ in Les langues du monde (second edition), Paris, 
Champion, 1952. 
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where series I is fortis (aspirated, voiceless) and series II is lenis 
(unaspirated, ranging from voiceless to voiced). The pair of 
palatal hushing affricates cw 3 deviates slightly in that ¢ is not 
always aspirated but 3 is always voiced ({é], [¢h] [dz], [pz]). 
In positions other than initial-prevocalic there is only one series 
of stops which, phonetically, varies according to the environment. 
Medially, the stops in this series usually appear as midway between 
the fortis initial-prevocalic and the lenis initial-prevocalic stops. 
We shall write these with the symbols p, 1, c, k, q except under the 
following conditions: When a medial stop is preceded by a homor- 
ganic nasal and followed by a vowel or by a fricative from series IV, 
it is voiced (or half-voiced); we shall therefore write b, d, 3, 9, G 
in these positions, e. g., mangyck ‘puppy’, pry=nd=ra ‘he came, 
yes’. In final position, the stops are aspirated. We write: 
p, t, ec, ky q. 

The distinction between (the vertical) series 4 and 5 in initial 
position is weak: members of series 5 tend to occur before a and o 
while members of series 4 tend to occur before the four other 
vowels. There are nevertheless such words as ga ‘steel’, gok 
‘(1) an idol of the god protecting twins; (2) the knob on the lid 
of a pot, etc.’ and gon ‘an animal (especially dog or seal) with 
unusually long hair’ which have initial g where we would expect G. 
(The fact that most of these words are of foreign origin, ceremo- 
nial, or affective is noteworthy but not decisive in this connection.) 
In medial and final position, series 4 and 5 are phonemically distinct 
viz.: lak* ‘in which direction’ wlag* ‘on the other side’, lar=nl 
‘to sting (said only of ticks)’ « lay=nt ‘to meet on the road, coming 
from opposite directions’, wayi=ni ‘one member of a pair is 
shorter than the other’ » wah=i=ni ‘to whittle, shave off with 
a blade’, loyi ‘slightly open (eye, door)’ ~lohi ‘crane’; ask ‘spider’ 
wasq ‘younger sibling’, az ‘now’ way ‘cheek’, 3ar ‘tree-top’ 
jay, ‘wood-shavings’. 

Series III is fortis (voiceless); series IV is lenis (voiced). Mem- 
bers of series IV never occur in word-final position before pause. 
(Morphophonemig¢ally, any word-final fricative in series III must 
belong to one of two élasses, the alternating and the non-alterna- 
ting: yaf ‘thigh’ and ynaf ‘sparrow’s nest’ are homonyms when they 
are free; when they participate in higher complexes — xaf-i ‘a 
thigh, isn’t it? « yav-i ‘a sparrow’s nest, isn’t it?’ — their final 
consonants differ). f and v are always bilabial. # is a voiceless 
alveolar fricative which, in some positions is facultatively preceded 
by a singly tapped voiceless trill. r is the voiced correlate of 7. 
s and z are, respectively, [S$] and [2] (palatal). Ais [pn]. w andj 
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are, respectively, {u] and [{j]. w is distinct from v, viz.: wo 
‘village’ ovo ‘back of a fish’ (cf. c-wo ‘your village’ wc-fo ‘your 
fish-spine’). y is [ft]. 

Vowel quantity exists only in the category of numerals (ldy 
‘> long-and-thin objects’ and in a restricted number of morphemes 
(i ‘isn’t it?’). Stress is not phonemic. It tends to fall on the 
first’ vowel of a word but it is bound to the morphemes of the 
imperative and vocative (ylyj, yla ‘father!’; pryja ‘come!’) and 
is very frequently associated with certain emphatic verbal mor- 
phemes (pfy=nd=ra ‘he came, indeed’). 

Under certain conditions, initial stops (series I and II) alternate 
with their corresponding fricatives (series III and IV). Fortis 
stops alternate with fortis fricatives and lenis stops with lenis 
fricatives: laf ‘hook’ wn-faf ‘my look’, daf ‘house’ «n-raf ‘my 
house’, ku ‘arrow’ » fi-ru ‘my arrow’, gu ‘day’ » fi-yu ‘my day’, 
cyar ‘tree’ ~ fie-shar ‘my tree’. These alternations are connected 
with the important fact that there are hardly any (underived) 
nouns which have initial fricatives. Such nouns of this type as 
can be found (e. g., vo ‘fish-back’, fang ‘woman’, raf ‘ceremonial 
miniature house for the dead’, yasay ‘scissors’, fha* ‘bee’, raly 
‘frog’, rag ‘rice’) are very few in number and otherwise marginal 
(loans, foreign words, taboo-words, etc.) Verbs, on the other 
hand, participate in these alternations according to syntactic 
criteria: transitive verbs have fricative initials; intransitive verbs 
have stop initials. In this way, most verbs have correlates: 
bas=nt ‘to throw’ » vas-ni ‘to throw something at a goal’. Most 
transitive verbs also have a transitive element u/w: lam=nl 
‘gentle, quiet’ fam=u=nt ‘to tame, quiet someone down’ 
dam=nl ‘there are many’ « ram=u=nl ‘to assemble many people; 
make many things’, gal=nl ‘to grow bald’ » yal-u=nt ‘to remove 
the hair from an animal’s pelt’. 

Morphophonemic alternations therefore play a role in morpho- 
logy, syntax and derivation. This is especially true in the case 
of verbs, but examples of nouns derived from other nouns by 
means of such alternations can be found: raf ‘ceremonial house...’ 
w daf ‘house’. 

An automatic alternation arises from a distributional fact: no 
initial preconsonantal stop may be followed by a member of series 
IV. Thus, t-faf is both ‘your hook’ and ‘your house’ (<“*i-raf), 
c-ru is both ‘your arrow’ and ‘your day’ (<“*c-yu); the initial 
cluster cy in cyaf ‘tree’ alternates with sf in fie-sha* ‘my tree’ 
(and we can therefore assume a morphophonemic form “cha? 
‘tree’ which is distributionally precluded). — Within the word, 
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only Fortis fricatives may immediately precede stops, e. g., 
Gasqazi=nt ‘is healthy’ (not *Gazqazi=nl). 

The following are some examples of vowel alternations: fam=nt 
‘gentle, quiet’ (present form: lam=i=nl)«lam=y=nl ‘is not 
doing anything’ (pres. fam =y=j =nl); hajm=nlt ‘old’ ~ hajm=u=nt 
‘very old’ whajm=la=nlt ‘about 50 years old’ « hajm=ly=nt 
‘about 40 years old’; hynky whynka ‘yes’; yjkywyjka ‘ouch’, 
arywara ‘close to (adv.)’; tafk ‘about 2 to 7 days ago’ » layfk 
‘about 7-10 days ago’; fex ‘a little while ago’ w feix ‘about 3 hours 
ago’. 


The hyphen (—) is used to connect free morphemes which form higher 
complexes. The double hyphen (=) is used to connect bound morphemes 
(all suflixal) to preceding morphemes, whether free or bound. These 
rules are not observed in connection with the vocative, the imperative, 


numerals, reduplicated stems, and unproductive morphemes. 


TABLE 2 
































| NURSERY STANDARD 
| 
| 1 | 307 head zongr 
| 2 |nynk, nynnyn, qyny face net] 
| 3 |nan, nanan eyes rnay 
| 4 Jema ears mla 
| & Jama mouth amxz 
6 |namk, hamnam, nama |hands damk > 
7 |gomk abdomen qaur 5 
8 |coc, cock penis noj = 
9 |eqi scrotum esqi 
10 |bew, pelna vulva maly 
11° jolq faeces oly 
12 = jongi buttocks ongti 
13 |yon, nonnon, rono, jonk|legs and feet qacr 
| 14 |mama, nana food in = nt a 
| 15 |mynk, myny, myimyh |mother’s milk Myzx = 
16 |daq ‘ rice raq 2 
17 Jalq berry als a 
18 |dyj, daj, da father yik (voc. ylyj, ytkyj, 
| ylka, yla) a 
19 |yma mother ymk (voc. ymyj, ymkyj,) = 
| yma, ymka) es. | 
| 20 jaka elder brother akan (voc. akanyj) 3 | 
| 24 [nana elder sister nang (voc. nanqy/) 
| 22 lack, acik younger sibling asq | 
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NURSERY STANDARD 
23 |lalq shirt larg = 
24 |defa bib, pinafore defq = 
25 |gik footwear gi 3 
26 | Gaq tree, wood cyar 
27 = |cosq, cocog, cocaq fish co = 
28 |bic-naq, bic-aq bird buj-na 
29 | Gawaq crow wes = 
30 jgyck, gycy dog Gann < 
31° |manman, mana puppy mangyck # 
32 |moq bear cxyf (dial. mog?) 
33 | nirk bowl, cup nirn 
34 [kirk chamber-pot kif 
35 j[bapk, bapa toy leqr = nt 
36 [nena doll neng 
37) jkuk arrow ku ja 
38 |mumk canoe, boat mu a 
39 |dafk house daf = 
40 |alqalq, arhary, atqaiq  |dirty alga, arha © 
41 humk, kuk-milk, kuk,|ghost, goblin milk 
kak-milk, kak 
42 |apka, apa none ujyi = ni 
43 |ulak good, all right ur = la = ni 
44 |ykyk=ni, yjkyjk=nt it hurts yjka=nt 
45 |qoq=ni, qoya=nt sleep qo=nt 
46 |zack=u=nt, zalk=u_|sleep together wajyo=nt 
=nl, zrackack=nt 
47 |hisa=nt, cisa=ni, urinate ci=nt 
cisk=nt 
48 |\a?a=—nt! defecate o=nl, aq=nt 
49 |jaci=nl, apu, bapu(=nt)|carry on the back|jvap=nt n 
50 |byck(y)=nt come pry=nt = 
51. J|amgamg=nt walk amam=nt a 
52 |iloka=nt, tlojka=nt run tloj=nt > 
53 | Gorthornt=nt swing legs p-qacx cikusiku=nt 
54 |qayqah=ni cannot swallow mar=nt 
55 lypyp(y)=ni wash oneself p-su=ni 
56 |yulki=ni smile quli=nt 
57 |gakaj=nt is healthy Gasqazi=ni 
58 |bocuja=ni, bockula=ni jis beautiful boc-ur=la=ni 
59 |dalqga=ni tell lies jalfa=nt 
60 |dusk, husk, task here, there, where |dus, hus, ias = 
61 jgyk outside gucla = 




















The preceding table contains the most important nursery words 
and their variants, arranged according to spheres of meaning. 
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Verbs and deictic words, both of which form special classes, are 
listed apart. A few nursery words not included in the table are 
given in course of the commentary. The column marked ‘‘Sian- 
dard” contains the words normally used by adults. 

Some of the nursery variants are obviously related to each 
other. Thus, four related forms; yon, nono, nonk and yonyon 
correspond to the standard work yacz ‘legs’ (11). A list of such 


TABLE 3 
































, — —-——- 
| 
Zéro (Nasal)]Final Vowel] Final k }|Reduplicated STANDARD 
| 
2 qyny qynk qynnyn face net 
3 nan - - nanan eyes nnay 
6 - nama nhamk namnam hands damk 
13 non qono qonk qonyjon legs nacr 
15 myny mynhk mynmyn milk myzr 
30 gycy gyck - dog 
. 2 , mangyck 
31 mana - manman, puppy 
35 bapa bapk ~- toy | leqr=nt 


obviously related variants shows that there are (1) forms with 
a nasal or vowel in final position, (2) forms with final k, and (3) 
reduplicated forms. These three types of variants at once reveal 
the fundamental characteristics of nursery words in comparison 
to standard words. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF CLUSTERS. Words with vocalic 
or nasal finals are often connected with a simplification of the 
final consonant clusters which occur in the corresponding standard 
word, cf. 307 j30ng* (1). Such simplification of clusters may 
also occur in initial and medial positions. Table 4 contains all 
cases of the simplification of such clusters. Section A contains 
cases of simplification in initial and medial positions, B in final 
position; C contains special cases. The second column from the 
right contains other nursery forms (variants) of interest in this 
connection. 























TABLE 4 

- —— — ——— - -—-—-- 
| A 3 nan eyes nanan nnay | 
4 ema ears mla | 
| 9 eqi scrotum esqi | 

12 onqi buttocks ongti 

43 ulak good ur=la= 

57 gakaj = is healthy Gasqazi = 

58 bocuja= is beautiful boc-ur=la= 
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B 1 300 head Zong? 
5 ama mouth amz 
6 nama hands hamk, nhamnam | damk 
13 yon, nono legs qonk, nonnon nacr 
15 myny milk mynhk, myhmyh | myzx 
21 nana elder sister nang 
24 defa bib defq 
31 mana puppy manman, mangyck 
36 nena doll neng 
( 30 gycy dog gyck Gann, (cf. 31 
32 moq bear mogf (dial). 
33 irk bowl nirn 
35 bapa toy bapk leqr=nt 




















It may be questioned whether the nursery forms in 8, 6, 18 and 
15 are indeed related to their corresponding standard forms. 
Whether they are or not, they should be compared to their variants 
which are also indicated for this purpose. (In the same vein, 
cf. 2 in Table 3.) Note that bapa (85) contains a final vowel in 
contradistinction to its variant, bapk, although neither of the two 
variants is related to their standard equivalent, legr-nt ‘toy’. 
moq (82) is also unrelated to the standard word cayf ‘bear’ but 
obviously connected with the form mogf which is from another 
dialect and known as such to the informant. (The bear is subject 
to taboo restrictions in many areas.) yirk may also be regarded 
as a case of simplification: lenis fricatives are only found exception- 
ally in nursery forms; furthermore, the final / requires that the 
fricative which precedes it be fortis (cf. above, p. 264). 

Forms with vocalic finals also occur in the case of the kinship 
terms 


18 dyj, daj, da father (voc.) ylyj, yla 
19 yma mother (voc.) yma 
20 aka elder brother akan 


as well as in 10, 14 and 42 which are unrelated to their standard 
equivalents). Two nursery forms for ‘father’ are derived from 
the stressed phoneme groups in the corresponding vocatives. 
In the case of dyj, daj, da the initial d is (« orthographically’’) 
deceptive, since it corresponds to a medial t which is neither fortis 
nor lenis, there being only one series of medial stops (cf. above, 
p. 261-262). This also applies to bapa (85) which is, roughly, 


[papa]. The interesting nursery form daj is a contamination of 
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the standard vocatives ylyj and yla.2 The form yma (19) has 
a variant {mma] which contains a vocalic nasal and thus stands 
out as one of the very few cases of nursery words (cf. 48) which 
contain phonic matter otherwise foreign to the standard phonemic 
system. (y has no allophone [m].) 


The relation between the nursery and standard designations of 
dogs in respect to age can be schematized: 





NURSERY Dog’s age STANDARD 











two years and over Gann 
30 | gyck, gycy == 

2-3 months to 2 years najq 
31 man, mana, manman up to 2-3 months mangyck 

















The nursery forms in both 30 and 81 are connected with the 
standard form in 81 which may well be a contamination of 
mack =‘small’ and Gany ‘dog’, or may itself derive from a nursery 
form. There is also a call used for summoning young dogs: 


gye, gye. 

REDUPLICATION. Words of this “‘simplified’’ type also 
include forms of great geographic expansion such as bapa (85), 
mama (14), nana (21), fiafia (14) and ama (5), apa (42), ema (4), 
aka (20), etc. The mama, nana type of words are reduplicated 
forms of the simplest type. Another, more complicated type of 
reduplication which entails the repetition of an entire pseudo- 
morpheme is an obvious device of Gilyak nursery language. 
Cases of such reduplication are collected in the following table 
(Table 5) where A contains previously discussed (Table 3) or 
obvious cases and B contains cases which require comment. 
Parentheses indicate words which have no relation to the point 
in question. 


2 The variants daj and dyj also contain the alternation y © a which is the most 
productive vowel alternation in the language. —- There are two vocatives in the stan- 
dard language : yj and a of which the former is informal and frequent and the latter 
ceremonial (shamanistic, folkloristic, festive) and rare. There are also two (standard) 
imperatives: :j/i (where : = stressed stem-final vowel) and jd, e. g., qoj, qoja ‘sleep!’; 
amami, amamja ‘walk!’. Both forms of the imperative are formally related to the 
two vocatives. They contain traces of the morpheme for the present j/i. 
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A 2 nytnyn face qyny hel 

3 nanan eyes nan nnay 

6 nhamnam hands nhamk, hama damk 

13 nonnon legs jon, nono nacr 

15 myhmyn milk myny myzr 

27 cocog, cocaq fish (cosq) co 

31 mayman, puppy mana mangyck 

40 alqalq, ahary dirty alga, arha 

44 y(j)ky(j)k= it hurts yjka= 

46 xackack = sleep together zack=u= (wajyo= ) 

51 amqamq walk amam= 

53 Gonlhont = swing legs (cikusiku= ) 

54 qayqah = cannot swallow (mar= ) | 

55 ypyp(y)= wash oneself p-su= | 
aC “ 7 
B 3 nan eyes nanan nnay 

8 coc, cock penis (noj) 

23 lalq shirt laiq 

27 cosq fish cocog, cocaq co 

38 mumk canoe mu 

45 qoq= sleep qo= 

47 cisa=, cisk urinate c= 


























The verb y(j)ky(j Jk= formally corresponds to the standard verb 
yjka=‘to utter a cry of sudden pain’ (44) and yjka, yjky ‘ouch!’ ,? 
although the normal word for ‘is painful, it hurts’ is Go=ntl. 
ypyp=nt, ypypy=nt (55) has only p in common with its standard 
equivalent, p-su=nt ‘to wash oneself, wash one’s face’ (<zu=nt 
‘to wash’). This p which is reduplicated (as in fi in 14) happens 
to be the reflexive morpheme of the standard form. In some of 
the cases where the reduplication of a ‘“‘pseudo-morpheme”’ takes 
place, the participating stops and fricatives alternate according 


‘to the rules which are otherwise in force in the language (40, 46, 


538, 54). In three of these cases, such alternations entail the 
appearance of lenis fricatives which otherwise do not occur in 
the entire corpus of nursery words (40, 58, 54). The form in 58 
is not connected with its standard equivalent but both nursery 


5’ There is also a (standard) adverb ykyky ‘with difficulty, only now, hardly’, e. g. 
ykyky pry =nt‘he came only after having surmounted obstacles’ which maybe connected 
with the entire complex. (If that is so, the interesting combination of the notions of 
pain, difficulty and proximity, as it occurs here,is not restricted to Gilyak: cf. hardly, 
a peine, Finnish tuskin ‘hardly’<tuska ‘pain’.) 
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form and standard form are marked by instances of reduplication.4 
The final y in yan (8) must be ascribed to some kind of redupli- 
cation, regardless of whether fhe nursery and standard forms are 
mutually related. The same kind of reduplication takes place 
in the case of the second c in coc, cock (8), the second I in lalq (28), 
the second m in mumk (88) and possibly the second q in goqg= (45). 
The forms cosq (27) and cisk=, cisa= (47) are of special interest: 
their s must be the morphophonemic alternant of their initial c. 
A similar process occurs in the category of numerals: the -s in 
myos ‘10 fish’, meys ‘20 fish’, eyos ‘30 fish’ and narus ‘40 fish’ is 
also the morphophonemic alternant of c- in co ‘fish’ (ef. fi-so 
‘my fish’).® 

NURSERY ELEMENT. | It is more likely that the second 
q in qoq=(45) is the common nursery element which appears in 
about 75 % of all the entries in Table 2. This element k/q usually 
appears in absolute final position but may also appear medially 
(especially in the case of verbs). The distribution of k 
and q is complicated in nursery words as well as in the standard 
language. Broadly speaking, q occurs only after low vowels 
(0, a, e, &. g., cocog, cocaq, cosq, alq ; there are no nursery examples 
with e) whereas k tends to occur after high vowels but may also 
occur after low vowels (e. g., ulak, dafk). The circumstances 
under which this element is attached to nursery words are diverse: 

I. The element may be simply suffixed to a standard form 


* Reduplication is a frequently encountered process in the standard language. 
In the case of verbs, it is used for intensification, durativity, ete. Some verbal stems 
exist only in a reduplicated form. E. g., plyxplyy=nt ‘the house (room) is spacious’, 
ije*je—ni ‘it has been like that for a long time’ (cf. tje=nt ‘something left over from 
last year’), lykrfyk=nt ‘be silent’, cikusiku=nt ‘to swing one’s legs back and forth’ 
(53), Gorgor =nt ‘a liquid is (audibly) boiling’, hoyoy =n ‘to call a lost dog from afar’; 
itulu=m-bay ‘grindstone, honing stone’, cf. ‘u=nt ‘to grind, sharpen’ (bay ‘stone’); 
causaf (also caf, morphemically *ca/-caf) ‘the first (i. e., upper) stomach of certain 
birds (e. g., chickens)’. 

5 Numerals contain a numeral morpheme and a class morpheme. The latter 
can sometimes be identified as a lexical item in the language, e. g., mu ‘canoe’ ~ him, 
mim, zem, nym, tom ‘1, 2, 3, 4, 5 canoes’. Often this class morpheme takes the shape 
of a morphophonemic alternant of an initial stop, e. g., ni*, mif, jer, nyF, tor ‘1, 2, 3, 
4, 5 sleds’, cf. tu ‘sled’ ~ n-*u ‘my sled’. Similar conditions may possibly prevail in 


the case of néy, méy, 3é@x, naz, toy ‘1, 2, 3, 4, 5 long-and-thin objects (trees)’ ef. cyar 


‘tree’ (where the velar fricative and not the initial stop corresponds to the element 
x¥-@ in the numerals). See also E. A. Krejnovit, Giljatskie éislitelnyje, Leningrad 
Institut Narodov Severa, Ts. I. K., 8. S.S. R., Trudy 1:3, 1932. 
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25 gik 34. kirk 45 qoq= 
28 -(n)Jaq 37 kuk 60 dusk, husk, task 
39 dafk 
it may replace a final consonant of the standard form 
11 olq 17. alq 33 onirk, 


it may appear after a reduplicated form 

27 cosq, cocag, cocog 38 = mumk, 
after each of the members of a reduplicated form as in amqgamq= 
(51) or after an otherwise simplified form, as in ulak (48) and gyk 
(61). 

II. There are nursery words with and without this element in 
final position: 


2 nynk w nyhy 15 myfk » myfy 

6 ramk ~ nama 30 = gyck ~ gycy 

8 cock coc 35 bapk« bapa 
18 yonk«w non 47 cisk= wcisa= 


50 bychk(y)= ~ bycy, bycypycy (imperative). 

III. Some nursery forms, though not derived from their standard 

equivalents, nevertheless contain the same element 
7 gomk 29 Gawaq 46 xac/kac/k=. 

26 Gaq 41 kuk, kak, humk 

IV. In non-final position, the element can sometimes be isolated 
by means of commutation with other forms (nursery or standard): 

42 apkawapa 

46 xac/hk=u=, sal/k=u= w zac/kac/k= 
52 llojka= » lloj = 

56 qulki= »~ yuli= 

58 boc/k/ula= ~ bocuja= __(~ boc-ur=la=) 
59 dalqa= » 3alia=. 

V. Some nursery forms preserve velar (and post-velar) phonemes 
which occur in their corresponding standard equivalents but differ 
from these in other respects: 6, 16, 22, 28, 32, 9, 12, 20, 44, 57, 40. 

Of the fifteen words which do Not contain the element k/q five 
are of special interest: 


18 dyj, daj, da father ylk 

19 yma mother ymk kinship terms 

21 nana elder sister nanq 

24 defa bib defq | 
36 nena doll ag Ane esc to 
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All of these nursery forms lack the nursery element k/q while the 
standard words which correspond to them contain it. This all 
but forces the assumption that the standard forms are, historically, 
nursery forms and that the (now) nursery forms are derived from 
these. This assumption can be supported by the fact that the 
standard words for ‘father’ and ‘mother’ have vocatives with and 
without & (cf. 18, 19 in Table 2 and the discussion above, p. 267). 
For further support, five standard words which have no nursery 
equivalents but all of which are otherwise connected with the 
nursery, may be cited: lovlovg® ‘child’s undershirt’, muksk ‘small 
quilt used by children’, 3aq ‘cradle’, welq ‘diaper’ and _ baflik 
‘new-born babe’ (cf. bah=, bah=la= ‘red’). The (standard) 
word leqr=nt ‘toy, game; (to) play’ (85) also contains the same 
element which can be isolated by commutation with ler=ni 
‘to play’. In all of these standard words the element k/q must 
be considered as identical with the nursery element under discus- 
sion. The same element also occurs sporadically in nursery 
language; it may be added almost at will, as long as intelligibility 
is not obscured (and seemingly even at its risk: the nursery form 
dalqa=nt ‘tell lies’ [59] is homonymous with the standard word 
dalqa=nt ‘is raw’). E. g., bilka=nt ‘is large’ (standard bila=nl) 
or the sentence lamky? hunv =y=qavr=yaj humk bycky=j=nd=ra 
‘if you don’t {sit} still the evil spirit (41) will come (50) [and get 
you}!’. The nursery form lamky# corresponds to a standard form 
lam=y=r < lam=y=nt ‘is not doing anything’, cf. above, p. 270. 
(hunv=nt ‘to be’; =qavr=nt ‘not’; -yaj ‘if’.) 

There are also a few other indications that this element is asso- 
ciated with play and affection. E. g., the questioning part of 
riddles is followed by nunt-yyk ‘what (is it)?’ where nunt ‘what?’ 
would suffice and yyk is otherwise unknown. The answer to a 
riddle is followed by a “riddle answer morpheme”’ dyk/ryk which 
is also unknown otherwise. (dyk/ryk is connected with the demons- 
trative dunt ‘this’.) In a Gilyak translation of a Japanese song 
of the yasugi-busi genre, the informant spontaneously used the 
form gik ‘shoes’ (cf. 25) for the normal gi. Asked why, she replied 
that she “was playing’. Two Gilyak sisters, one of whom was 
known to the informant, were called tenfik and yolajk.  tenfik 
had eaten (ifi=) coal (ley) as a small child; nolajk had been excep- 





* This form violates the distributional rule according to which no lenis fricative 
(series IV) may precede a stop in medial position (cf. p. 264); normally, the form would 
therefore be *lovlofg. Only four words of this deviating type have so far been found. 
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tionally affectionate as a small child (yol ‘path made and only used 
by animals’; aj= ‘make’) and “always made her way toward 
people”. 

In view of all this, it might be asked whether there are not any 
suffixes in the language which could be connected with this element. 
While there are traces of such suffixes’ none of these need be iden- 
tified with this element which can be considered purely and simply 
a nursery suffix. 

ALTERNATIONS. It has been shown that the s in cosq (27) 
and cisk=/cisa= (47) is the fricative alternant of their initial c. 
There are three other cases in which consonant alternations along 
regular lines occur. 

The nursery form daq ‘rice’ (16) contains an initial d which is 
the regular alternant of the initial r in the standard word raq. 
Since lenis fricatives are almost completely absent from nursery 
words and no fricatives at all appear in initial position in any 
nursery word, the substitution of d for r must be explained as the 
substitution of a “‘simpler’’ unit for a more ‘“‘complicated”’ one. 
The same is the case in bapu which corresponds to the standard 
form vap=nl ‘to carry someone (or something) on one’s back’ (49). 
These two cases can be called genuine insofar as they reflect pro- 
cesses which are in force in the standard language (cf. p. 263). 

The only other example of this type is ack ~ asq ‘younger sibling’ 
(22). In this case, both the final g in the standard form and the 
final k in the nursery form are the same element. (The alternation 
STOP ~ FRICATIVE in medial position is exceptional in the standard 
language; a rare but significant example: mack-nt« masq-nt 
‘small’.§ 

More frequent than these regular alternations are certain irregular 
cases of alternations or substitutions, some of which exist in a 
petrified (lexical) form in the language. There is no regular 
alternation between any alveolar stop or fricative on the one hand 
and / on the other, / being completely outside the system of conso- 
nant alternations. There are, however, such synonymous pairs 


? Traces of velar suffixes (stops and fricatives) have already been noted by W. Grube, 
Giljakisches W6rterverzeichnis, St. Petersburg, Académie des Sciences, 1892, p. 15. 

8 It is remarkable that, in nursery forms, the final cluster ck occurs (8, 22, 30 
whereas there is not a single instance of a final cluster cq, although there is no distri- 
butional rule to prevent this; note the existence of -iqg (11) and -sq (27). — By the side 
of mack=ni ‘small’ there is also mac-na ‘marten’ (k-less!) but by the side of masq=ni 
small’ there is only masq-na ‘sea-calf, seal’. (na ‘animal’, cf. 28). 
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as les ~ les ‘many’, maly ~ maly ‘vulva’ and the verbal pair lyry=nt 
‘many insects gushing out of offal’ w lyry=ni ‘many fish can be 
seen swimming in the water’. A slight trace of an alternation 
between If and / therefore does exist. This trace also appears in 
the nursery form alqalq ‘dirty’ (40) which is formed on the model 
of its variant algalq which, in turn, is based on the standard form 
alga. Historically, it is probable that / is older than the fricatives 
and it is not beyond the realm of possibility that an alternation 
between an alveolar stop and the alveolar non-nasal phoneme 
outside the system of stops (T'~ 1) existed. Note also the alter- 
nation between r and | (remembering that r is an alveolar fricative) 
in algalq, algawarhary, arha (40), and in lalqwlatq (28) which 
was listed as a case of reduplication above. — Other cases of 
substitution: the variants zack= and zalk= contain the alter- 
nation ¢ «/ which is not known otherwise (46). In myjik (etc.) 
myzz, a nasal replaces a (homorganic )lenis fricative (15). In 
gakaj = ~ Gasqazi= (57) the fricatives of the standard form are 
completely omitted in the nursery form. -j- and -/- replace the 
cluster -rl- in one and the same word (48 and 58). The nursery 
form dalqa= is a reflex of the standard form 3al*a = (59), although 
there is no alternation d ~ 3 in initial or any other position and the 
existence of 3 in nursery words is not precluded, cf. 3on (1). More 
interesting is the substitution of q for * in the same word (medially). 
q, as the favored nursery element, here appears as an all-purpose 
substitute for any fricative which, if possible, is avoided in nursery 
forms. In ramk (etc.) «damk (6), the alternation fiw d is unusual 
but the forms are obviously related. famk serves as a point of 
departure for the other two variants (k-less and reduplicated). 
The alternation hwe in hisa=«cisa= (standard ci=, 47) cannot 
be explained (unless a contamination with cisk ‘carpet’ and hisk 
‘hemp-yarn’ — of which carpets are made? — is involved). 

SFLECTION. So far we have dealt mainly with nursery words 
which, from the point of view of their phonic make-up, can be said 
to be “derived” from some standard form which corresponds to 
them. Such derived forms have been identified by reference to 
four processes: 

(a) Simplification of clusters (ama amz) 

(b) Reduplication (arhary ~ arha) 

(c) Addition of the nursery element k/q (dafk ~ daf) 


(d) Participation in morphophonemic alternations (daq ~ raq). 


Two or more processes may, of course, simultaneously participate 
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in one and the same nursery form, as e. g., in cosq (~ co, 27), which 
is marked by (b), (c), and (d). 

In some cases, we must invoke an additional criterion, namely 
selection (or preference). Thus, it is not enough to say that the 
nursery form ypyp(y)= (55) contains an instance of reduplication; 
it is obvious that in ypyp(y)= the labial element of its standard 
equivalent, p-su=, is not only reduplicated but selected (in this 
case probably because it is the only stop in the complex). Simi- 
larly, the palatal element is selected in fafa (w~in=, 14) and 
nynk (etc., ~ felf, 2), the velar element in yay (etc., ~ Anay, 8) 
and in yon (ete., » yacx, 18). 

This process may sometimes obscure the relation between nursery 
form and standard form, as in the case of nyfk (2) and yon (18).° 
It may therefore not be too far fetched to analyze Gag ‘tree’ (26) in 
the same manner. The initial G in the nursery form may be 
regarded as a reflex of the initial cluster in the standard form 
cya?, inasmuch as y in cya? is morphophonemically f and not x, 
cf. ne-sha® ‘my tree’, tu-sha* ‘wood for (making) sleds’ (the initial 
c in cya? only tolerates an immediately following Fortis fricative, 
cf. above, p. 263). Since no fricatives may appear in initial 
position in nursery words, G is the most likely stop to replace A. 
Just why a velar (in this case, post-velar) stop replaces the cluster 
cy (and not a palatal one) is, again, a problem of selection. The 
final g in Gag is, of course, the nursery element. The final # in 
cya? is all the more prone to be eliminated since =? is also a frequent 
suffix .1° 





® By the side of yon and its variants there are also the nursery forms yaca and gack, 
not included in Table 2 because they were not voluntarily provided by the informant, 
although she knows and claims to have used them. These two forms were also inde- 
pendently collected from other informants by T. Hattori. aca stands in the same 
relation to yacx as does ama to ama (5); in gack, the initial nasal is replaced by a stop 
and the final cluster ck stands in the same relation to -cx in yacz as prevails in the case 
of oig ~ oly (11). 

10 Such an analysis, speculative as it is, presupposes morphemic analysis which is 
conspicuously absent in other cases, e. g. 55, 43,58. But just as nursery forms “crea- 
ted” by children may lack such morphemic analysis, nursery forms “created’’ by 
adults (for children) would supposedly take it into consideration. —- With all due 
caution, it is tempting to pursue this line of thought and etymologize cya? in the same 
vein, as deriving historically from a form *Ga. It has been mentioned that the nume- 
rals for ‘long-and-thin objects, i. e., trees’ contain a velar/postvelar element (above, 
footnote 5, p. 270). Since numerals are probably old, this element must correspond 
to *G (which alternates with 4 which, in turn, can only appear as fortis in word final 
position, i. e., x). The initial c and the final * may possibly be accounted for by the 
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ONOMATOPOEIA. Two nursery words, while not derived 
from their standard equivalents can nevertheless be connected 
with Gilyak onomatopoeias. These are bic- (in bic-ynaq, bic-aq 
(28},) and Gawaq (29). bic- ‘bird’ is obviously connected with 
bicpic ‘onomatopoeia describing the song of the sparrow’; Gawaq 
‘crow’ (standard wes, Gos) is connected with the onomatopoeias 
connected with that bird: Gd Gd, Gawaq. — The call aw aw, used 
for summoning reindeer (standard llani) is also used in nursery 
language as the designation of that animal. 

SUPPLETED WORDS. Some nursery forms are completely 
unrelated to their standard equivalents and it is impossible to 
connect them with any known standard words. They can there- 
fore be called suppletive. Some of these, while not onomato- 
poetic, are certainly affective: Goylhoyt= (58), qayqah= (54), 
xackack= (and variants, [46], possibly connected with xyaczr 
‘legs’), byck(y)= (50, derived from pfy= ?). Perhaps gomk 
‘abdomen’ (7, also playfully used for the full bellies of puppies) 
also belongs here. Others are typical international baby words: 
mama (14), bapa (85), apa (42), [a?a=] (48). Still others are 
further irreducible. kak-(milk), kuk-(milk), humk (41) are 
unconnected with the standard words milk, ufrk, gin* ‘ghost, 
goblin, evil spirit’ and their origin might be sought in Gilyak 
mythology. Though there is no strong taboo on sex in Gilyak 
culture, the nursery words for genitalia are of the suppleted type 
(8, 10).11. — Leaving aside onomatopoeias, affective words and 
baby words, the number of purely suppleted nursery words is 
very small (about seven words, counting variants). Some of 
these do not differ in their phonemic make-up from other words 
(e. g., 8); some differ slightly (the initial h in humk [41] is unusual 
and occurs only there and in 47 where it alternates with c-; ew 
in bew {10] is a rare ‘‘diphthong’’, even in the standard language; 
the bisyllabic but monomorphemic form pelya [10] with a unique 
initial p is also unusual); some (gomk, kak) must be discussed 
separately (below). — The origin of such purely suppleted forms 


‘ 


geographically extended expression (cf. Ostyak, Hungarian) cnyi-cya* ‘grass and trees, 
i. e., everything’ which is frequent in Gilyak; contamination is not out of question 
especially since -* is a frequent verbal suffix and appears very frequently in underived 
nouns (cf. the standard forms in 1, 7, 32, 34). 

11 A nursery synonym for 10, heard but not used by the informant is fecfec(?cf, 
feck ‘deaf-mute’, necr=ni ‘hard of hearing’). 
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might be clarified by a more thorough search of taboos, circum- 
locutions and dialectal forms.*? 


PHONOLOGY. The distributional instability between velars 
and post-velars which prevails in the standard language is even 
more acute in some nursery forms. In the standard language 
initial velars (k, g, x, y) appear only exceptionally before a and o 
(cf. p. 262). There are, however, six nursery words which contain 
the combination “initial velar (and not post-velar) + a or 0”, 
viz.: gomk (7%), kak (41), wackack= (and variants, 46), gakaj= 
(but note the corresponding post-velars in the standard form, 
57), gack (above, footnote 8) and gok/Gok ‘eyes’ (synony- 
mous with 8). The last of these occurs only in a few forms, e. g., 
gok-vil=nt ‘he has big eyes’ (where g is neither velar nor post- 
velar) and cocaq-hok ‘fish-eyes, [a delicacy favored by children’ 
(where f is clearly post-velar — because it occurs after the post- 
velar q?). This word is not homonymous with gok ‘knob on a lid; 
image of the god of twins’ (cf. p. 262) and presents a problem which 
must remain unsolved for the time being. By the side of these 
six deviating cases, there are six cases which reflect the normal, 
standard distribution (26, 29, 45, 58, 54 and Gama= in footnote 12). 

Vowel quantity, restricted to certain morphemes in the standard 
language (p. 263) appears in nursery words only in the case of 
bdpu, apu, aci which are variants of bapu, apu, aci (49). Stress 
falls, as it does in standard words, on the first vowel; certain redu- 
plicated forms may carry it on the second vowel (40, 46, 51, 53, 
54). Phonemic deviations from the standard system occur only 
in [mma] (= yma, 19, cf. p. 268), [a?a=] (48) and gok (above). 

MORPHOLOGY. In the standard language, verbs may have 
consonantal or vocalic stems, e. g., amam=nt ‘walk’, qo=nt 
‘sleep’. The present suffix of the former is =i=, that of the 
latter =j= ; amam=i=nl, go=j=nl. Certain consonantal stems 
are easily confused with verbs which have stem-final y e. g., 
iyr=nt ‘look’ is likely to be (phonetically) confused with tyry=nt 
‘many insects gushing out’. However, when the morpheme for 
the present is added there is no room for such confusion: tyr=it=nl 
« lyry=j=nl. Some nursery forms reflect this uncertainty: 
byck(y)=nt (50) and ypyp(y)= (55) each have two stems: one 


12 Thus, there is a nursery form Gama=ni ‘to run’ (synonymous with 52) which. 
according to the informant, corresponds to a West-coast Sakhalin form Gama=ni, 
Gamy=nt. Cf. Grube, op. cit., p. 55: kdmmani ‘laufen’. 
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vocalic and one consonantal (bycky=/byck= and ypypy/=ypyp= ; 
with the present morpheme: bycky=j =/byck =i= and ypypy=j=/ 
ypyp=i=). A similar uncertainty occurs (medially) in tloka=/ 
ilojka= (52). Such oscillations are also, though rarely, found in 
the standard language. In the case of nursery words, they indi- 
cate lack of morphemic analysis. _ It is important to note in this 
connection that the alternation zERowy is productive in the 
standard language (p. 264). It has already been mentioned 
elsewhere (p. 275 and footnote 10) that ypyp(y)=, bocuja=/bocku- 
la= (58) and ulak (48) show a lack of morphemic analysis in 
other respects. To these can be added the oscillation between 
the forms bic-yagq/bic-aq (28). 

A variety of verbal forms which do not follow standard patterns 
also occur: fianika=nt, mamka=nl, mamaci=ni ‘eat’ ( <fafa, 
mama, 14). Their over-all feature is the tendency toward vocalic 
stems, which is more obvious in such pairs as cisk=  cisa= 
(and hisa=, 47), xackack= ~ xack=u= (46), bapu= » (standard) 
vap= (49). — The important processes of the standard language 
seem to be undeveloped in nursery language: standard n-iu ‘my 
sled’ (tu ‘sled’) is f#ini lu in nursery language (fi ‘l’). 

These remarks on phonology and morphology are necessarily 
sketchy. A fuller account would require an opportunity to 
observe nursery LANGUAGE as a living process. 

Three nursery words were elicited too late to be included above. 
They are: 

(62) apap ‘another man’w standard enan. According to the 
informant the same form apap ‘father’s younger brother’ exists 
in another dialect (cf. Grube, op. cil., p. 45: dpak). The final p 
in this otherwise typical baby form (cf. 42) is unique. 

(63) gylk ‘cheek’ standard ay, a purely suppleted form. 

(64) gaqaqg=ni ‘to die’ (used in threats) standard mu=nl. 
The form is obviously connected with qaq ‘a representation of the 
deceased made of two boards which is placed in the raf (cf. p. 
263); a type of memorial tablet’. 


* 
* * 


The architectonics of Gilyak nursery language cannot be discuss- 
ed here. Even the restricted corpus adduced will show, however, 
that stops and nasals are primary. There is an obvious preference 
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for velars (k/q, y) and palatals (c, i). The labial sphere seems 
to be concentrated in the nasal m. The first axis among the 
consonants is: VELAR (k/q, 4) OTHER (c, fh, m); among the 
vowels: VELAR (y, @)~ OTHER. Fricatives are rare and lenis 
fricatives, especially, exceptional. A rough count of the various 
phonemes in regard to the positions in which they occur will 
reveal further particulars. 

This state of affairs reflects the structure of the language as a 
whole, not only synchronically but also historically, and may 
indeed be considered as an epitome of the processes governing 
the language. 


Abasiri (Japan). 
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ANDRE MarrTINET, Economie des changements phonétiques. Traité 
de phonologie diachronique (Bibliotheca Romanica, Series Prima, 
X). 396 pp. Bern: Francke, 1955. 


When the review copy of André Martinet’s book reached my 
hands, it was not at first overwhelmingly clear why one of my 
linguistic background should have been selected to write this 
review. Certainly someone more actively and_ productively 
engaged in the methods of structuralism would have far more 
significant reactions to record than one still largely fettered to 
“traditional” methods of historical and comparative linguistics. 
Perhaps an error had been made and the book had been intended 
for somebody else. But after reading the volume (admittedly 
more than once) I was convinced that even we ancient fuddy- 
duddies constitute part of the intended public after all. For the 
time has apparently long been past when historical linguistics 
might with impunity disregard structuralism (and, possibly, 
vice versa). Those of us whose training commenced with methods 
of linguistics essentially dependent upon nineteenth-century 
comparative grammar, with an interest directed almost exclusively 
toward the diachronic, and who were subsequently (or simulta- 
neously) exposed to Bloomfield (but also to Sapir and Meillet and 
de Saussure and even Trubetzkoy, as well as others) and who are 
nevertheless still loath to join in any supercilious sneer at the 
achievements of nineteenth century linguistics, have found it 
very difficult to derive much inspiration from the cleverly contrived 
synchronic sketches of various languages (some of them apparently 
known to the authors, others not patently so) with which we are 
overgenerously regaled. More intriguing by far are those majestic 
stretches extending from Ursprache to modern dialect, even though 
positivistic expectations of reconstruction were effectively demol- 
ished by the data of linguistic geography. The chief attraction 
has still been that of the “genetic” approach, and proof that 
“Tocharian’’, e. g., was an Indo-European language of the centum- 
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type seemed vastly more important to us than some new state- 
ment, however exquisite in its dazzling synchronic economy, 
of a modern language, be it French or Hopi (all this notwithstanding 
our -vague agreement with the principle that a language should 
be described — preferably by somebody else — in terms of its own 
structure [!] and not in terms of Greek or Latin grammar). As 
Martinet indicates (12), traditional linguists have sometimes been 
unable to recognize that language being described, although there 
may have been a division of blame between describer and bewil- 
dered traditionalist. There came, indeed, a time when linguists 
of the historical and comparative school felt more or less out of the 
picture at many linguistic meetings, for they were not prepared 
for the terminology and the presentation of many structuralists, 
phonemicists (unhappy term with which we are saddled because 
of the ambiguity of phonologisl) and the like. It was often suspec- 
ted that some modern linguists were enamored of their own termi- 
nology and that this terminology might be a screen behind which 
they hid their own ignorance of languages, ancient and modern. 
With due allowance for ‘‘sour grapes’? I am not convinced that 
such suspicions were always entirely groundless, although they 
obviously do not apply to those conscientious descriptivists who 
have provided us with skilful treatments of numerous languages, 
some known only from one chronological layer. 

Be that as it may, linguists of diachronic orientation seemed 
for a long time to regard structural and diachronic linguistics 
as two irreconcilable opposites, the twain being destined never 
to meet. But disturbing events began to occur. Studies appeared 
in the journals—not least of all Word—which indicated that the 
techniques of structuralism could be applied to the familiar terrain 
of historical linguistics. The upstarts showed, in many instances, 
that they knew some languages after all; some of them even knew 
a good deal about various chronological stages of languages. 
And now traditional linguists were confronted with the unpleasant 
task of trying to understand the structuralists, for it seemed 
likely that they had something to say. Reaching the pinnacle 
of temerity, they even asserted that the reasons for phonetic 
change were possibly not so unfathomable as had been assumed. 
But had not certain sacred texts proclaimed that those reasons 
were unknown and probably unknowable? (It is still no easy 
task to answer an undergraduate’s question regarding the “‘cause’”’ 
of the Germanic consonant shift, despite Fourquet, et al.) Some 
of us accept as gospel the postulate that all languages change 
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(not a dangerous doctrine) and feel smugly virtuous in the recital 
of that truism. Our tables of correspondences, while accurate 
enough, perhaps, sub specie aelernitalis, nevertheless run the risk 
of degenerating into atomistic compilations of isolated facts 
(not always: even the traditional presentation of Celtic lenition, 
e. g., recognizes a unifying phonetic, albeit not phonological, 
principle [almost ‘‘cause’’] behind the process, although it must 
be admitted that only part of the operation of lenition would 
correspond to Laulwandel in the traditional sense. And perhaps 
Grimm, with his Tam device, despite his woeful misunderstanding 
of the phonetic situation, had—accidentally or otherwise—a 
glimmering of structural process). 

Interestingly enough, Martinet foresees the likelihood (13-14) 
of greatest antagonism to diachronic phonology (or ‘‘phonemics”’ 
in American terminology) on the part of those who are inclined to 
shun anything but a descriptive approach, whether they are 
structuralists or not. Hence “structural” and ‘‘descriptive’’ 
are not necessarily synonymous at all. But he does not, theoret- 
ically, condemn those who pursue the relatively limited program 
of studying observable data only. He even admits that some of 
the best informed and most productive linguists have embraced 
this method. (I must say, though, that the accompanying claim 
that any linguist who is ‘‘a bit gifted’’ can solve non-explicative 
diachronic problems pretty well is hard to swallow. Even the 
establishment of Lauigeselze was, to my mind, an achievement of 
no mean proportions—granted that subsequent imitations were 
less ingenious). When, though, Martinet says (15) that it is hard 
to tell whether these linguists are right or wrong in their deter- 
mination to restrict themselves to description and to spurn any 
attempt to go further and to seek reasons for phonetic change, 
he means this only rhetorically, for all the rest of the book is 
devoted to establishing the thesis that they are wrong. At best 
they are neglecting areas of great potentiality in their own dia- 
chronic realm. And this is not some last-minute news. When 
recent linguists ‘(of the past two decades) point out that the purely 
descriptive part of diachronic linguistics is by no means the whole 
story, and that the mere enumeration of facts has to be supple- 
mented by the attempt to trace them back to their causes, they 
are simply echoing the sentiments of such linguists as Paul Passy 
(42) who urged the explicative approach as early as 1890! 

It follows, then, that the book is intended for an audience of 
varying background and diverse preparation. Some readers may 
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be diachronists with only the vaguest notion of structuralism. 
Others may be structuralists with no particular bent toward the 
diachronic (for some of our best descriptivists have boasted that 
the excellence of their method consisted in abstaining from all 
reference to the historical). Hence the author has to explain for 
the benefit of some readers what may be obvious to others. This 
is only to be commended, for even the experts will welcome a 
synthesis of the material and the neophytes will find it indispen- 
sable. 

The volume is divided rather sharply into two parts. The first 
(through p. 195) presents the theory of diachronic phonology; 
the second (199-388) applies the method to specific cases in a 
number of languages. 

The introduction (11-38) gives a succinct statement of the 
kind of results we may expect from the methods of diachronic 
phonolegy, together with a certain amount of historical back- 
ground. We are shown why reluctance to pursue such methods 
prevails in some quarters and are given fairly good proof that 
this reluctance has really no sound reason behind it. An invi- 
tation is made, at least implicitly, to linguists of diachronic and 
structural persuasions to unite — not exactly to “return to the 
fold’, but at least to achieve the realization that such a fold 
exists. A warning is issued, however (34-36), that explicative 
linguistics will not provide absolutely complete and final answers 
to all questions of diachronic phonology. And those who ask, 
“Why do sounds change?’ are cautioned not to expect to find 
one unitary answer to that question. Causations may often, or 
usually, involve a combination of circumstances which would 
not individually produce the result observed but which together 
are able to effect precisely that. ‘Internal’? and ‘‘external”’ 
factors of causation are defined from the author’s point of view, 
and previous definition of such factors are cited and modified, 
with justification for the modifications. The thorny question of 
finality versus causality is mentioned (17-18) but not answered, 
since the author expresses the belief that an accurate observation 
and interpretation of linguistic processes is more urgent than the 
simple application of a specific label. For some this will no doubt 
constitute an unsatisfactory answer to the question ‘‘Why?”’, 
but it is best to suspend judgment until the entire book has been 
carefully read. 

The distinctions and relations between the spoken chain and 
the system are regarded as vastly more important for diachronic 
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phonology, and side by side with the context of discourse one 
must take into account the context of the system or pattern, 
the former being the chief concern of classical phoneticians, the 
latter of diachronic phonologists. Varying concepts of the pho- 
neme are briefly considered (30-33) with an emphasis upon the need 
for evolving formal criteria of purely linguistic character, such as 
that of distinctive pertinence. Such criteria must be independent 
of such matters: as psychological and neuro-muscular conside- 
rations, which would involve procedures and techniques inacces- 
sible to linguists. 

The next chapter (39-62), devoted to function, is a lucid treat- 
ment, reinforced by partly artificial illustrations of the operation 
of functionally induced phonological processes; of functional 
yield, its definition, determination and significance; and of the 
types of pressure which bring about phonological change. Partic- 
ularly illuminating to the reviewer is the discussion of the notion 
of champ de dispersion (47). This section closes with a _ brief 
reference to de Groot’s principle of maximal differentiation of 
phonemes. 

To this point the book, while far from child’s play, is easy reading, 
even for the traditionalist. But the following chapter (63-93), 
dealing with structure, is more difficult by far, despite the fact 
that much of the material treated is not unknown to us who have 
followed, though not as specialists, the structuralist literature of 
recent years, and despite the fact that a large portion of the 
material appeared in Word 8 (1952) 1-32. Here we are offered 
what amounts to a course in structuralism. For many it will 
prove to be a course that has to be studied and then learned. 
We are reminded that the phonological movement proceeded from 
a realization of many linguists, traditionalist and otherwise, that 
each language has a special kind of organization sui generis by 
which it is set off from all others; that the phonologists then sought 
to determine systems rather than to surmise or invoke them. 
And we are shown to some extent how structural systems are 
analyzed and determined. There is a discussion of distinctive 
features from the structural point of view, with regard to the role 
they play in series and orders, and beyond these, in correlations 
and “bundles” (faisceaux). Diachronic phonemics involves cer- 
tain variations in detail from the procedure of synchronic phone- 
mics (in assigning a particular phoneme to membership in a series, 
e. g.), and these variations are explained (70). In the course of 
this structural discussion an attack is launched on the binary 
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theory (73-75), an attack which is not exactly free of polemics 
(the more temperate presentation in Word 8 [1952] 15-17 would 
have been preferable here, I feel). This reviewer is unqualified 
to pass on the merits of Martinet’s objections to the binary theory, 
but the chief points against it would seem to be premature promul- 
gation with accompanying lack of proof that the distinctive units 
of human speech must inevitably be organized according to the 
binary principle. Moreover, the latter entails departure from a 
linear conception of the relations between the consonant phonemes 
of varying degrees of articulatory depth. According to the 
binarists, oppositions in phonemes of consonant series should 
result from combinations of acute or grave quality with two differ- 
ent degrees of what is called compactness. This would establish 
a close parallelism with the vowel patterns and effectively reduce 
the number of distinctive features. Martinet finds diachronic 
occurrences to refute such relationships and considers the attempt 
to reduce distinctive features to a minimum to be out of keeping 
with a concern for phonetic reality. The binary explanation 
evidently works within certain limits, but the author is unwilling 
to concede universal validity to it, although he is ready to retain 
certain suggestions emanating from the theory (75). 

A study of the relationship between ‘‘orders’’ takes into account 
certain apparent “‘leaps”’ in historical phonological development, 
as when, for example, k¥ seems to leap across three orders to 
reach p(pttkk¥). The explanation here is that the arrangement 
of orders was not chosen in accordance with the facts of phonic 
evolution (the suggested order is p k¥ t t k), which might indicate 
the unfortunate possibility of subjective procedure that could 
lead to invalid results. The case of the other example cited 
‘Hauteville pa<catlum, dwa<*gauta offers at least two possibil- 
ities for re-arrangement, neither of them convincing to me (75-76). 

A circumspect consideration of the role of “holes in the pattern” 
brings with it a warning against the assumption that isolated 
phonemes rush madly to fill a lacuna; they do not do so unless 
they are ready, by virtue of definite factors in the system, to 
be attracted to their new position. Then the fruitful concept of 
phonemic ‘‘catalyst”’ is discussed (cf. Word 8 [1952] 23). 

Phonological processes apparently work toward a state of 
equilibrium or stability of pattern (not in teleological fashion, to 
be sure), but complete stability is never achieved; if there is a 
semblance of absolute harmony, the germs of instability are 
always present. Nobody should imagine that diachronic phone- 
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micists envisage a course running on to a state of perfection which, 
once attained, persists for all times. I doubt that anybody would 
assume such a thing, least of all the traditionalists. 

The fourth chapter (94-152) is concerned with the subject of 
“economy’’, the key-word in the title of the book. This includes, 
among other things, the notions involved in Zipf’s principle of 
least effort (94) but proceeds beyond that, uniting such factors 
as elimination of superfluous distinctions, development of new 
distinctions and maintenance of status quo (97). The conflict 
between the need for communication and expression and man’s 
‘innate inertia’ (long recognized, but with varying degrees of 
comprehension), is presented, with the designation of “‘antinomy”’, 
as perhaps the central theme of the chapter. Trubetzkoy’s 
postulate of a “‘tendency toward harmony of systems” is shown, 
when stripped of its teleological baggage, to be useful in explaining 
some aspects of phonological evolution (97), although the term 
“phonemic integration’ is preferred by Martinet. There are, 
however, several forces opposing this, physiological and acoustic, 
and these forces are plainly reflected in the phonological patterns 
(examples are given, 98-99). As far as the individual phoneme 
is concerned, it is sufficient it if is distinct from all others in the 
language; but the demands of the system are such that the opposi- 
tions between phonemes are clearly perceived in every instance. 
Otherwise the independent existence of two phonemes is threatened 
and, simultaneously, the integrity of the system. A stable or 
“economical” system will be one in which the inevitable articu- 
latory deviations are not too prone to result in phonemic mergers, 
a factor that is directly related to the number of phonemes present. 

We are next given a rather thorough discussion of what consti- 
tutes an economically ‘“‘good’’ system. After reviewing the 
theoretical conditions requisite for systemic stability (101-104), 
Martinet demonstrates a methods of determining the theoretical 
optimum system (104-106) and then shows (106-107) how close 
the practical optimum approaches this theoretical ideal and to 
what extent it must fall short of the mark. Here he eschews 
the danger of resorting to “paper phonetics’’ and is far too good 
a phonetician and phonologist to fail to pay due attention to 
physiological and other considerations in addition to function and 
structure; this he does with reference to voice (108), closed glottis 
(108), aspiration (114), nasality (115), retroflexion (117), ete., 
etc., always with a view to the value of the types of phonological 
formations in linguistic economy. 
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Zipf saw an inverse proportion between complexity of phonemes 
and their frequency of occurrence in the spoken chain. Martinet 
disputes this (132-33), pointing oui that the advantages of simpli- 
city and cooperation may counterbalance each other. He discerns 
a defect in Zipf’s evaluation of ‘‘complexity’’. Zipf jumped to 
conclusions regarding complexity (which he could not properly 
measure) on the basis of frequency (which he could easily measure) 
and was thus led astray, assuming that a phoneme would increase 
in complexity as its frequency declined and vice versa. Thus 
he imparted a diachronic twist to his theory. But Martinet 
tests and refutes the hypothesis, using the examples of initial b 
in French (with interesting results extending beyond phonology) 
and of the voiced aspirates in Sanskrit, which were far more com- 
mon than their voiceless counterparts, despite greater complexity. 
More significant than complexity, says Martinet, is the relationship 
of the distinctive power achieved to the energy expended. From 
this point of view he looks at geminates, clusters and many other 
phenomena. Paying brief attention to the problem of allegedly 
universally valid “‘laws’’, he recommends that such concepts be 
avoided in phonology, since they cannot be established on any 
satisfactory basis, and the discovery of new evidence may annihi- 
late them at any time. The chapter closes with the expression 
of the author’s intent that each reader organize the data of his 
own experience within the framework of economic phonology as 
presented here. 

Chapter five (153-172) directs its attention to prosody, which 
includes most of those features referred to in the terminology 
of some American schools as ‘‘suprasegmental” (features rather 
then phonemes). Many linguistic phenomena belong both to 
phonemics and prosody, but not in the same capacity. Quantity 
may be phonemic or prosodic, likewise accent (contrastive accent 
is prosodic, e. g.). Martinet believes that there has been too much 
insistence on the occasional distinctive function of accent at the 
expense of its contrastive function, which is the only one common 
toallaccents. There is a double articulation of language, according 
to a particular code and according to a particular system. Inter- 
jections are integrated into the second type of articulation. But 
many, perhaps most, prosodic features, can be marginal. Into- 
nation is never strictly integrated into a linguistic framework. 
The rise in pitch of the voice at the end of a question is, says 
Martinet, not phonemically analyzable (even “‘suprasegmentally’’?). 
He regards it as a corollary to a “‘perhaps universal tendency”’ 
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to end a complete utterance with a fall in pitch (158). When this 
does not occur, the hearer is to furnish some sort of information 
or react vocally. Then comes a statement which I find difficult to 
accept. Prosodic features ‘‘tend’’ to be employed and interpreted 
the same way be all mankind. Should he not have taken a lesson 
from his own admonition (151) against making general statements 
regarding allegedly universally valid laws? We certainly hardly 
have enough information to entitle us to make such a statement in 
the realm of prosody. And cannot instances be adduced where 
statements are misunderstood as questions even by people who 
have had some experience with the dialect involved? (I can think 
of situations in Welsh and in one or two Rhenish dialects where 
this happens, showing that prosodic features definitely do not 
tend to be interpreted in the same way by all people). This is no 
doubt harping on a detail at the expense of the thesis of the chapter 
asa whole. More important are the discussions of various prosodic 
elements and features with reference to their significance in dia- 
chronic phonology. Especially interesting is the brief exposé (169- 
172) of the role of accent, including a summary of the view of 
Jungemann, who maintains that a “‘strong stress accent”’ is not 
responsible for reduction of unaccented vowels in the manner 
commonly accepted. 

Chapter six (173-196) is called “Conclusion”, but it does not 
comprise a concluding statement resulting from preceding discus- 
sion; it is rather an attempt to pay due attention to all the remaining 
factors, external and internal, that can be of significance for 
phonemic evolution. The subjects treated here range from the 
influence of expressive and lexical features upon phonology to the 
problems of substratum (plus adstratum and superstratum) and 
linguistic interference. Brief attention is also paid to certain 
non-linguistic factors. The theoretical portion of the book ends 
with a reference to Uriel Weinreich’s work Languages in Contact, 
the conclusions of which, while endorsed, are not treated here, 
although the phonic effects of language contact will be dealt with 
in some detail in the illustration presented in Part Two. 

Part Two consists mainly of studies and articles by Martinet 
that have already appeared elsewhere. Some are translated and 
all are revised slightly. It is a convenience to have them in one 
volume following the theoretical discussion of Part One. They 
constitute, as it were, the vindication in practice of the method 
presented in theory. They really require a mastery of the prin- 
ciples of Part One to be understood, even as Part One requires 
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them as proof. Space does not permit any detailed analysis of 
the illustrations, and a discussion of one would not fairly serve as 
an example of all, since each illustration, while based on the theory 
as a whole, presents a different aspect of causation (Irish infection 
[199-211] is treated as a case of preservation of distinctive features; 
Indo-European s is presented [235-247] from the point of view of 
maximum differentiation; and the chapter on Basque stops [370- 
388] illustrates the process of structural reconstruction, to cite but 
three of eight chapters). There is no doubt that the preceding 
theoretical discussion renders these illustrations more available 
to the reader, but the latter must be prepared to expend a consi- 
derable amount of thought in order to grasp all the steps in the 
method of diachronic phonemics. To students of Martinet the 
material is no doubt crystal clear by virtue of its very familiarity. 
For the rest of us it is imperative to “‘wrestle’’ with these new 
concepts. This has nothing to do with the author’s style, which 
ise minently lucid. In fact we may be grateful to him for refrain- 
ing from inventing a whole new terminology to baffle us. But, 
although it will cost some effort, it is now quite clear that nobody 
in historical linguistics of any kind can afford to neglect diachronic 
phonology. I believe that there will still be work for philological 
linguists to do, but they need to inform themselves of what goes 
on in structural research. If some of the answers to the question 
of causation still appear to tell “how’’, rather than “‘why’’, this 
may merely reflect a shift in a point of view which, having regarded 
no explanation as possible, suddenly demands a perfect one. But 
nobody who has worked through this volume will be able to cling 
to the notion that sound “‘laws’’ act blindly or that the reasons for 
phonetic change are inscrutable, whether he accepts all the details 
of procedure or not. It is possible that there is a basic difference 
between ‘“‘causes”’ and “reasons’’, the former implying a greater 
degree of finality and thus bordering on the metaphysical, but 
that may be a mere belaboring of terms which will get us nowhere. 
New York University Rospert A. FOWKES 
Columbia University. 


WittiaM Empson, Seven lypes of Ambiguily. Third edition. New 
York: Meridian Books, Noonday Press, 1955. 
One would not be justified in reviewing once more this much- 
discussed book unless he were to proceed in a substantially different 
way. Yet only the logical and critical implications of Mr. Empson’s 
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book have been considered—no one has taken it up from a purely 
linguistic point of view. This won’t go well with Mr. Empson. 
His obliviousness to linguistics is well-known; Mr. James Sledd has 
shown elsewhere (in Modern Philology (1952), p. 138) how shaky 
his grasp of elementary phonetics is, and I see no point in pressing 
the charge further.!| My only justification for reviewing a new 
edition of this book in a journal like Word is that in the popular 
view, Mr. Empson is a ‘linguistic’ critic, and that there are certain 
important, if obvious linguistic implications of his method. 

I have given up the natural disposition to try to distinguish 
between the seven types—that is, | cannot see why many of the 
examples appear under the classes to which they are assigned, 
nor can [I see much homogeneity among those examples which 
are presumably instances of the same thing. But this is all right, 
since my main concern is not (like the author’s) logical ambiguity, 
or more precisely the progress of logical disorganization, so much 
as the hard linguistic actualizations of ambiguity. That is, to 
what in the signals can we attribute the range of ‘alternative 
reactions’ frequently found in verse? If we limit ourselves in 
this way, it will perhaps be best to use this book as a valuable 
anthology, an anthology of poetic ambiguities to which sensitive 
explication has been applied, but whose examples are also ana- 
lyzable in terms of strict, if simple linguistic procedures. For what- 
ever else these ambiguities may be, they are linguistic facts and 
linguistically describable. 

Linguistic ambiguities are either lexical or grammatical; I would 
maintain that those of Mr. Empson’s examples which do nol 
involve lexicon or grammar are not ambiguous, no matter how 
complex the thought they express, and that Mr. Emspon would 
do well to work out another term for them. (As an example, 
I cite the amazing statement, in connection with some terribly 
diffuse lines from Sidney’s Arcadia, that diffuseness may be ‘an 
alternative to, or peculiar branch of, ambiguity...’ [42] This is 
straining even the elastic word ‘peculiar’ beyond the breaking 
point.) 

The classic lexical ambiguity is, of course, the pun: ‘The condition 
for third-type ambiguity is that two apparently unconnected 
meanings are given simultaneously.’ Mr. Empson has collected 


’ Except to note this tasty bit: ‘It is the part of a civilized language to be simplified 
in structure and generalized in its notions; of a civilized people to keep their linguistic 
rules and know what they are about.’ (p. 82). 
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some good examples and explains them brilliantly. For example, 
from Dryden’s Death of Amyntas: 


but soon he found 
The Welkin pitched with sullen clouds around, 
An Eastern Wind, and Dew upon the ground. 


‘Pilched means both “blackened as with pitch by the thunder- 
clouds” and ‘“‘pitched like a tent,’ so that the Welkin seems at 
once muffled and to have come lower; perhaps even the two mean- 
ings act upon one another, and the material of the tent has been 
tarred and blackened in a forlorn attempt to keep out the rain.’ 
Another kind of lexical ambiguity: what does ‘change’ mean? 
Cupid is winged and doth range; 
Her country so my love doth change. 
But change she earth, or change she sky, 
Yet I will love her till I die. 
Move? 
I will love her though she moves from this part of the 
earth to one out of my reach; I will love her though she goes to 
live under different skies; I will love her though she moves 
from this earth and sky to another planet; I will love her 
though she moves into a social or intellectual sphere where 
I cannot follow. 
Or aller? 
I will love her though she alters the earth and sky I have 
got now, though she destroys the bubble of worship in which 
I am now living by showing herself unworthy to be its object; 
I will love her though, being yet worthy of it, by going away 
she changes my earth into desire and unrest, and my heaven 
into despair; I will love her even if she has both power and 
will to upset both the orderly ideals of men in general (heaven) 
and the system of society in general (earth); she may alter the 
earth and sky she has now by abandoning her faith or in just 
punishment becoming outcast, and still I will love her; she 
may change my earth by killing me, but till it comes I will 
go on loving. 
This is a good demonstration of the range of Mr. Empson’s 
ingenuity and the power of compressed language. 
Among grammatical ambiguities Mr. Empson finds a large 
and varied field of possibilities. Poetry continually strains 
the structural resources of the language, and ambiguities occur 
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wherever the meter allows no room for the inclusion of vital 
signals. A simple instance is whether a relative pronoun is to be 
‘understood’ or not. Is ‘that’ understood after ‘leaned’?: 
Webster was much possessed by death 
And saw the skull beneath the skin; 
And breastless creatures underground 
Leaned backward with a lipless grin. 
Or whether a verb is participial or finite: 


Demurest of the tabby kind 
The pensive Selina reclined, 
Gazed on the lake below. 


Is it ‘le chat se couche’ or ‘le chat couché’? 
But ‘syntactic blurring’ might be more complex. Good exam- 
} g a I 
ples are the line from Shakespeare’s Sonnet xvi: 


So should the lines of life that life repaire 
Which this (Times pencil or my pupil pen) 
Neither in inward worth nor outward faire 
Can make your [sic: you| liue your selfe in eyes of 
[men... 
Is ‘lines of life that life repaire’ SOV or OSV (or, to put it another 
way, is ‘that’ a demonstrative or a relative)? Another from Sonnet 
Ivill: 
O let me suffer (being at your beck) 
The imprisoned absence of your liberty 
And patience tame, to sufferance bide each check 
‘Suffer tame patience»’? ‘«Be patience-tame» as in ‘ironhard’? 
Or ‘«Tame patience», as in «bide each check»’? Splendid alter- 
natives; but it is necessary to interject that some of these may 
only be paper-ambiguities—that they demand a_ resolution 
(through suprasegmental features) in performances. Thus, one 
must say either 





and *pa'tience +tame (the compound adjective ‘patience- 
tame’, like ‘elevator-operator’.) 
or and %patience? | tame (‘tame patience’) 
or and *patience-+%tame+ _ (‘suffer tame patience’, a noun- 
phrase) 


The chief linguistic use of this book, then, is anthological. 
The trouble is that the many excellent examples which Mr. Empson 
has collected are mixed with some very bad ones (bad in the sense 
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that they are not linguistically ambiguous, or that they are admit- 
tedly trivial, or that the reader simply cannot, to save his soul, 
see how they ever occurred to Mr. Empson in the first place). 
Secondly, the theory which frames them makes no linguistic 
sense, Mr. Empson’s critical competence notwithstanding. And 
finally, the character of the prose style into which they are thrust, 
a style presumably contrived to dazzle the reader by its brilliance, 
more often blinds than enlightens him. Indeed, the only uniformly 
good prose which one finds in the book are the paraphrases; and 
one catches oneself skipping the arid deserts of theory for the 
oases of example and explication de lexte. If I were forced to pick 
one feature of Mr. Empson’s style which is most annoying and 
symptomatic of a theoretical disorder, I would say it is the constant 
use of a pseudo-connective this, where the reader cannot have the 
faintest notion of what this refers too, because a dozen abstract 
and different concepts have preceded, none of whick seem to have 
any special relevance to what follows. 


University of Pennsylvania SEYMOUR CHATMAN 


ANNEMARIE SCHLISMANN, Der Mensch und sein Wort. 180 pp. 
Innsbruck: Verlag Felizian Rauch, 1955. 


? 


The bacteria of ‘humanism,’ which have become very active 
within the last decade, thriving on the fears of a badly frightened 
generation, seem to be spreading from religiosity, which was their 
first product, to attack not only scientism but even science itself, 
and may now be about to infect linguistics. That there is a 
new anti-intellectual movement afoot is manifest all around us, 
in linguistics in such a work as that of Max Picard, Der Mensch 
und das Wort (1955) which is an attempted defense of the divine 
logos, bolstered up by quotations from ‘“‘linguists.’’ The title 
notwithstanding, and quotations from von Humboldt and German 
poets notwithstanding, Miss Schlismann’s book is a horse of 
another color. So, I expect, will be W. von Wartburg’s Von 
Sprache und Mensch, due to be published in May, 1956, or my 
own Language the Measure of Man, on which I am now engaged, 
and which is concerned to demonstrate the importance of linguistic 
(and other) complementarity, equilibrium, symmetry, rhythm 
(properly form, as Benveniste has shown) and negentropy (better 
ectropy) in “human’’ nature as part of physical nature, organic 
and inorganic, as a whole. Childe’s Society and Knowledge (1956) 
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has a lot to say about language, but his elementary remarks 
suggest that he is out of his depth in linguistics; still, he too ex- 
plicitly rejects humanism. As for symmetry, two recent treatises 
are worthy of mention, J. Nicolle La Syméirie dans la nature el 
les travaux des hommes, and (better) P. Merle L’homme, le rhythme, 
el la symétrie, both published in 1955. 

Miss Schlismann wrote in 1930, as a doctoral dissertation (Inns- 
bruck), Zum Slil Peter Suchenwirls (a late Middle High German 
poet of the fourteenth century). Then she became a professional 
reviewer of works of the kind that may be called “belles lettres’, 
and especially became interested in the style of the modern novel. 
But for twelve years she has sought a new approach to the study 
of literary style, an approach that not only seeks to be objective 
(most current literary criticism hardly rises above mere opinion 
and exchange of opinion), but also to illuminate, not darken 
(as the guesswork that passes as literary criticism does), the 
personality of the writer. These twelve years, therefore, have 
been given to scientific study, while the writer was serving as 
assistant to Professor Theodor Erismann at the .Institute for 
Experimental Psychology at Innsbruck. 

This change of direction is of capital importance. In my forth- 
coming Sather lectures (Poetic, Scientific and Other Forms of Dis- 
course, University of California, to be published in October 1956), 
I have sought an objective (statistical) method for the study of 
literature, quite different from Miss Schlismann’s. But our 
purpose was the same. I have long been altogether dissatisfied 
with accepted methods. Thus E. K. Rand wrote that Ovid Amores 
6. i is “‘pervaded by a perfume.” What can such a judgement 
possibly mean? There are criteria which manufacturers of per- 
fumes, and those who buy and use them, understand either scien- 
tifically or practically; but none of them could be applied to poetry. 
The beauty of a rose can be unequivocally stated in terms of 
color (angstrom units) or odor (the effect of enzymes in the nasal 
organs and the signals which they communicate to the brain): 
but they will not do for poetry, where different, but no less objec- 
tive, criteria are called for. 

Miss Schlismann’s criteria (of which more presently) and their 
findings she represents graphically. But she warns the reader 
that the resulting graphs are not intended to be more than mere 
representations of the problem of getting at the linguistic pattern 
as a psychological problem, or indications of her attempt to solve 
it, or of making it clear at a glance—all of which is described 
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at length in so many words in her written exposition. She is too 
modest, 1 think; her graphs are of great value to those who will 
take the trouble to understand how they were constructed, and 
what it is that they do—and do not—show. Needless to say, 
the reader must have open an mind. More than once in the past 
some dogmatic old dog, unwilling or unable to learn new tricks, 
has barked at a new theory and tried to silence its author. Bark 
may be worse than bite, but to stifle expression is no way to advance 
knowledge, especially when all the little poodles join the chorus; 
all that happens is unnecessary delay in fair consideration of 
the matter at issue. It is scarcely decent that I should have to 
remind such pseudo-critics that to read a book simply in order 
to refute it is no way to understand it. The would-be critic may 
generate heat, but no light; his criticism is worse than useless 
because it misleads his innocent readers. When this happens, it 
is not the man with the new, if true, idea who in the long run is 
forgotten; he becomes famous, his detractor merely infamous 
or unremembered. 

Having said this, I trust I shall not be misunderstood when 
I go on to say that I dot not think the first part of the book of 
great importance, and I shall not devote much of my review to it. 
It deals with such matters as the creative power of words (part I, 
chapter i, ““Von der Zeugungskraft des Wortes’’) and in a way 
that is not always novel or free from psychological bias, or in any 
event is often outside the interests of a linguist, especially (and 
this is to be regretted) of those American linguists who pooh- 
pooh anything outside their own particular brand of structural 
method. I must, therefore, content myself with a few comments, 
and then pass on to the really important last part of the book 
(pp. 86-159) and the Appendix which contains the text of passages 
submitted to Miss Schlismann’s new and searching analytical 
technique. But Parts I-III do lead up to Part IV, and each topic 
is fully and carefully developed. The roots of language are in the 
human disposition, but language serves a physical universe; 
it is a link between the material and the spiritual—open at both 
ends; spoken and written language are essentially one and the 
same in function (p. 11). Language is at once the medium of 
tradition and the mold of innovation (p. 14). Speech and thought 
are not identical, but correspond one to the other in a thorough- 
going measure (p. 16), speaking and understanding are one (p. 3) 
—and so on. Natural contrasts are mirrored in linguistic forms, 
night and day, morning and evening, like black and white or light 
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and dark, beginning and end (p. 69), and language is a tracing 
both of public and private events—a key to privacy (p. 86), 
individual like a key to a cylindrical lock, but the locks and keys 
are all made on the same principle; or like punched cards—the 
punched holes are infinitely varied. The production of language 
is automatic, the product not, for choice is possible, Miss Schlis- 
mann is sensitive to aspects of language that escape the unphilo- 
sophical linguist, who often behaves more like a mechanic than 
a truc scientist, and hardly ever as a philosopher or artist. I 
know his arguments, and I grant them; but he must then accept 
his self-imposed limitations—his handling of language misses 
more than the half of it, the half that Miss Schlismann perceives 
and delineates so well. In time she too comes to her scientific 
moutons, and she is as good as the best here, with a new breed to 
exhibit at that. Orthodox structuralism may not be bogus, but 
it is certainly boring, with its endless and monotonous ‘‘more of 
the same kind’’. Not so Miss Schlismann. 

She has sought to give what are, I think, not statistical, but, 
so to speak, “directional’’ patterns in curves or graphs that give 
stylistic indications of a large number of authors (and hence of 
genres) which, she maintains, reveal psychological characteristics. 
As I said, my procedure in my forthcoming Sather lectures is 
different. There I work on the theory that the sequences contain- 
ed in syntactic constructs, as well as in phonematic and morpho- 
matic constructs, revealing a degree of determinacy in the choice 
of forms, words, and orders of arrangement, can be calculated and 
represented in graphs. Miss Schlismann’s simpler procedure 
avoids the statistical labor (why not take samples only?) and 
perhaps is not so trustworthy for this reason, though the patterns 
which she has obtained are remarkably congruent, not with mine, 
but with one another, limited as their scope is: 

“Einfachste Handhabung war notwendig, um die mihsame 
Zahlarbeit der Statistik, von der schliesslich jedes Sprachschema 
ausgehen muss, auf ein Minimum herabzusetzen. Sollten doch 
méglichst viele Texte im Stilbild festgehalten werden, um sie 
miteinander objektiv auf ihr grammatisches Gerippe vergleichen 
zu kénnen. Und diese Einzeltexte durften nicht zu kurz sein, 
um das Stilschema im lebendigen Zusammenhang von Satzver- 
bindungen und Satzfiigungen beobachten zu kénnen. —Ein 
sozusagen ‘dynamisches’ Schema war deshalb zu finden geboten 
weil der Sprechvorgang als solcher dynamisch ist” (p. 99). To 
Miss Schlismann it is the adjective-substantive (not the noun- 
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substantive) and the verb that are (not logically or grammatically 
or historically but functionally and psychologically) characteristic. 
Therefore she has limited the units to be represented to verbs and 
adjectives, the presence or occurrence of which is indicated by 
rising and falling lines respectively on the vertical axis, the length 
of the units, in syllables, on the horizontal axis. This was done 
mechanically by a kymograph (Kurvenschreiber) with three 
keys-one to indicate (left to right) the flow of the syllabic sequences, 
another the verbs (the needle then moving upwards) and the third 
the adjectives (the needle then moving downwards). Thus we 
get ‘‘stylistic curves” (Stilkurven—seemingly no pun is intended) 
which are as it were pictures of the arrangement of at least these 
two categories of words in their natural order. 

To take a particular example, ““Wie die Abbildung erkennen 
lasst, gibt die Stilkurve jedoch nicht nur Aufschluss dariiber, 
wann, wie haufig und in welchem Wechsel Verba and Adjektiva 
erscheinen. Sie verrat noch mehr: Dass namlich, durch die Art 
unseres Schemas, schon aus der Richtung der Kurve allein sichere 
Riickschliisse auf den Reichtum des graphisch dargestellten 
Textes an Vertretern der beiden von uns gewahlten Wortkate- 
gorien Zeit- und Eigenschaftswort gemacht werden k6nnen. 
Die ganze Kurve steigh an beim Uberwiegen der Verba. Sie 
fallt mehr oder weniger stark nach unten ab bei grésserer Haufig- 
keit der Adjektiva. Und sie verlauft horizontal, wenn keines 
der beiden massgebenden Satzglieder besonders bevorzugt in 
seinem Auftreten ist. Anstieg, Abstieg—beide in verschiedenen 
Steilheitsgraden—und Verbleiben in der Horizontale sind also die 
drei méglichen Variationen des so gewonnenen Kurvenbildes”’ 
(p. 100). The theory is that the two schemata, one predominantly 
verbal, the other not, lend themselves to psychological interpre- 
tations of the style (Busemann’s ‘‘Aktionsquotienten’’) of the 
subject who is being examined, or at least the particular utterance 
and occasion, either “‘besonders reich an aktionalen Aussagen”’ 
or showing ‘‘qualitative Aussagen in besonderer Haufigkeit” as 
the case may be. 

We are given profiles based on a large number of longish speci- 
mens of prose of different kinds, radio broadcasts, letters, reviews, 
extracts from novels, autobiographies, diaries, scientific and philo- 
sophic writing, and others. These profiles may then be arranged 
in bundles by author or authors, and ‘“‘Strahienschemata” deduced, 
some of which bear a sort of family likeness to a ‘“‘normal’’ curve 
of the statisticians, others are decidedly skew. Histograms 
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permit the comparison of different subjects (students, professional 
broadcasters, laborers, officials) and numerical co-efficients are 
assigned to these. Finally, literary schemata are set up, and a 
scale established for the comparison of different genres—drama, 
lyric, ballad, epic poetry, didactic, sentimental and narrative 
prose and the like, or subdivisions of these. 

Evidently we have a highly original and objective analysis 
of style. One might wish that it were more strictly statistical 
than it actually is—it is enumerative rather than statistical, and 
also critical more than mathematical, qualitative as well as quanti- 
tative. Honest, full, and- careful consideration, and judgement, 
after some lapse of time, will be needed for Miss Schlismann’s 
work to be estimated at its true worth. That it has considerable 
merit as a pioneer effort is not, I think, to be doubted; if the 
technique can be improved and made more rigorous, its lasting 
merit may be very great. Of that only time will tell. 


Harvard University JosHUA WHATMOUGH 


Sprachgeschichle und Worlbedeulung. Festschrift Albert Debrunner 
gewidmel von Schiilern, Freunden und Kollegen. Pp. 474. Bern: 


A. Francke, 1954. 


The occasion for this volume honoring Professor Debrunner 
was one for a double jubilee: The publication of Vol. II, pt. 2 
of the Wackernagel-Debrunner, Allindische Grammalik and the 
seventieth birthday of its author. It is indeed an occasion for 
congratulations to the man who, perhaps, was the only person 
who could continue that work in the way in which his master, 
Jacob Wackernagel, had conceived it and carried it forward these 
many years. 

The volume contains thirty-seven articles by scholars from 
nine countries: Austria, Belgium, France, Holland, Ireland, Italy, 
Poland, Switzerland and the United States. They cover a vast 
field of personal research interests, but chiefly, as would be in 
keeping with those of the scholar to whom they are dedicated, 
they are devoted to Indo-European and, especially, to Sanskrit, 
Greek and Latin. 

It is perhaps well to survey them from an attempted classifi- 
cation according to the general area in which they seem to fall: 


1. General Indo-European: G. Bonfante, L’animismo nelle 
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lingue indceuropee (pp. 33-56); W. Havers, Zur sakralen Differen- 
zierung (pp. 171*177); J. Kurylowicz, Remarques sur le compa- 
ratif (germanique, slave, v. indien, grec) (pp. 251-258); E. Lewy, 
Lesefriichte (pp. 307-312); W. Porzig, Alt und jung, alt und neu 
(pp. 343-350); G. Redard, Du gree dékomai “‘je recois’”’ au sanskrit 
alka -« manteau ». Sens de la racine *dek- (pp. 351-362); M. Scheller, 
Griech. gnésios altind. jdlya- und Verwandtes (pp. 399-407); 
A. Senn, Zur Sprachwissenschaftlich en Methode (pp. 419-424); 
F. Sommer, Eine alter Kérperteilbenennung (pp. 424-430). 

2. Indic: F. Edgerton, Semantic Notes on Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit (pp. 129-134), F. B. J. Kuiper, Two Rigvedic Loanwords 
(pp. 241-250); C. Regamey, A propos de la « construction erga- 
tive » en indo-aryen moderne (pp. 363-384); L. Renou, Le passage 
du nom d’action a l’infinitif dans le Rgveda (385-388). 

3. Greek : E. Benveniste, Formes et sens de mndomai (pp. 13- 
18); P. Chantraine et O. Masson, Sur quelques termes du vocabu- 
laire religieux des grecs : Lafaleur du mot dgos et de ses dérivés 
(pp. 85-108); G. Devoto, Etimologie greche : amolgés (pp. 121- 
128); H. M. Hoenigswald, Media, Neutrum und Zirkumflex (pp. 
209-212); M. Lejeune, Génitif et accusatifs distributifs en grec 
ancien (259-278); M. Leroy, Présents thématiques grecs en -é- 
(279-290); W. Michaelis, Der Beitrag der Septuaginta zur Bedeu- 
tungsgeschichte von prdlélokes (pp. 313-320); C. Morhamann, 
Note sur doxa (pp. 321-328); E. Risch, Der homerische Typus 
hippéla Néstér und métiela Zeus (pp. 389-398) ; H. Seiler, Home- 
risch adomai und dlé (pp. 409-418); W. Theiler, Die Sprache des 
Geistes in der Antike (pp. 429-440). 

4. Latin : A. Bloch, Zur Herkunft der lateinischen Adjektive 
auf -idus (pp. 19-32); O. Gigon, Zur Geschichtsschreibung der 
romischen Republik (pp. 151-170); O. Hiltbrunner, Vir gravis 
(pp. 195-207) ; M. Niedermann, -inus als Diminutifsuffix im spa- 
teren Volkslatein (329-342). 

>. Romance : K. Jaberg, Die Schleuder. Zur expressiven 
Wortgestaltung (pp. 213-306). 

7. Hittite : J. Friedrich, Géttersprache und Menschensprache 
im Hethitischen Schriftum (pp. 135-140). — 

8. Place names : H. Krahe, Die Oder und die Eder (pp. 233- 
239). 

9. Non-Indo-European : W. Brandestein, Bemerkungen zur 
Volkertafel der Genesis (pp. 57-84); G. Deeters, ‘““Haben” im 
Georgischen (pp. 109-120). 
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10. General : O. Funke, Form und “Bedeutung” in der Sprach- 
struktur (pp. 141-150) ; W. Henzen, Wortbedeutung und Wortnatur 
(pp. 179-194) ; J. Whatmough, Statistics and Semantics (pp. 441- 
446). 

The foreword is signed by G. Redard. It is followed by a tabula 
congratulatoria of nearly one hundred and fifty names of scholars 
and over a hundred institutions — a remarkable tribute in attes- 
tation of the place which Debrunner has won in the scholarly 
world. 

At the end of the book is printed the bibliography of Professor 
Debrunner in chronological order, — five hundred and eighty- 
four items, — from his doctoral dissertation on the -jo- presents 
in Greek in 1901, to vol. II of the new edition of Geschichte der 
griechischen Sprache in the Sammlung Géschen in 1954 — the 
same year in which vol. II, 2 of the Allindische Grammatik (cf. 
above) appeared. 

It seems obvious that no one reviewer, and particularly not the 
present one, in one review, can do justice to a work containing 
articles of such wide range. He must be allowed to pick those 
items for particular mention from the ones where he feels the 
greatest interest and competence, and which, in his opinion, lend 
themselves best to short resumés or critiques. I shall permit 
myself this discretion. 

In the more general IE field, Kurylowicz (pp. 251-258) would 
derive the Germanic comparative in -ézan-, the Slavic in -éje-, 
and the Sanskrit in -iyas- from adverbs of the types of Goth. 
galeikd, ChSL. goricé (both probably old adverbial ablatives in 
-dd- and -éd-, respectively), and Skt. phali, used particularly with 
verb forms krr- and bhda- ‘made’ and ‘become’. The parallel of 
Skt. -iyas- will also be found in Greek -ios- (hédid, acc. sg. m. 
<“*hédiyosa) beside -yos- (meizi<*megyosa). The reasoning is 
sound and the theory attractive, however in the case of the Germa- 
nic (Gothic), I do not see how an 06-izan-, or d-yizan (apparently 
with glide as K. would assume) would suffer contraction in ‘‘germa- 
nique commun’’. The Gothic denominative type salbép, taken 
here (with Kluge) as from “*salboyipi is not a parallel phonetic 
development. I am inclined to the view that this Germanic 
type (Goth. salbén, OHG salbén, OSax. salbon) corresponds directly 
to the Hittite denominative type in -ahh, and the Aeolic denomi- 
natives like timami (as opposed to Att. fimé. Cf. Sturtevant, 
Hilt. Gramm. p. 124 f.). Besides the IE denominative in 4-y?/,- 
is preserved in OSax. makoian, makian, and regularly in OE 
sealfizan, etc. 
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Porzig (pp. 343-349) considers in some details the interesting 
semantic piob'em of “‘old’’ on the one hand versus ‘young’ and 
‘new’, on the other. It is strange that he does not refer to the 
broad outline of the situation for most of the Indo-European 
languages as sketched by Professor C. D. Buck in his Dictionary 
of Selected Indo-European Synonyms, pp. 957-959. The word lists 
would have been helpful. Of course both the price ($40.00) and the 
date of publication of this book have made its access to European 
scholars limited. 

Semantic problems too are the concern of Havers (pp. 171- 
177) and Bonfante (pp. 33-56). The former deals with the duality 
of the sacred versus the profane in Indo-European words for 
‘day’, especially as it concerns Lat. diés vs. diés saeculi in later 
Christian usage. This late usage is, according to the author, to 
be connected with older, Indo-European, distinctions. As for 
the latter article, it seems a pity to the present reviewer that the 
author should have prejudiced the reader, at least the American 
reader, at the very outset, by his completely gratuitous remark : 
“Quando da una scuola linguistica diffusa in America si nega al 
linguistica il diritto di occuparsi di semantica, e di storia della 
lingua, ...”. It seems difficult to reconcile this with the facts 
that two of the greatest American linguists, C. D. Buck and 
E. H. Sturtevant, have produced, the one, the first semantic 
dictionary of Indo-European, the Dictionary of Indo-European 
Synonyms, mentioned above, and the other, the only large-scale 
treatment of comparative Hittite grammar. So far as I am aware 
neither scholar was denied the right to do this in the name of 
linguistics. But in spite of this remark, Bonfante’s contribution 
to the discussion of animism in Indo-European languages is a 
valuable one and one which even the descriptivist may read with 
interest and profit. 

Redard, in his discussion of the ramifications of the IE root 
*dek- (pp. 351-362), which he expands, after Benveniste’s formula 
to *ad-ék- as “theme II” beside ‘“‘théme I” in Skt. atka- ‘cloak, 
armor’, Hitt. hatk- ‘enclose, cover’, runs the risk again of giving 
the notion to readers that Indo-European “‘roots”’ are to be concei- 
ved as actual prehistoric morphemes with a meaning abstract 
enough to serve semantically as the least common multiple of the 
various actual meanings of their derivatives in real languages 
In this case “‘se conformer a ce qu’on considére comme une norme’’. 
One further remark : The meaning of Tocharian materials is still 
so doubtful in many instances that their inclusion is highly uncer- 
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tain. Such is the case here: Toch. A tak- (pres. act. pl. 3 ckeiic, 
in two fragments; vbl. sb. tkdlune = Skt. vicdra-) is probably 
to be equated to Toch. B lek- (tak-, tak-) ‘touch’ (pres. sg. 3 
cesdm, pl. 3 ceken-ne, etc., cf. Krause, Weslloch. Gram. p. 249 f.). 
In fact I have ‘beriihren’ entered in SSS p. 439 after A lak-, from 


Professor Sieg’s oral communication). The connection would be . 


then rather with Lat. lango, etc. (Walde-Pokorny I, 703). 

Sommer (pp. 425-430) suggests the connection of Skt. sakthi- 
‘thigh’ with the Germanic group represented by OHG scinca 
‘tibia’, OE scéanca ‘crus, tibia’, Du. schonk ‘bone’, etc., by way 
of dissimilation from *skak-thi with -thi after asthi ‘bone’). Aside 
from this very plausible etymology, Professor Sommer gives a 
warning against the all too prevalent tendency to try to derive 
nominal forms from verbal roots, in this case from the root of 
Germ. hinken ‘limp’, Grk. skdzein ‘id.’. 

Edgerton (pp. 129-134) considers some curious semantic deve- 
lopments in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit words, which appear to 
be due to confusions with other words in the Middle Indic dialect 
which he considers the basis for this language of northern Bud- 
dhism. He has not only explained some individual semantic 
curiosities in BHS but has at the same time brought forth more 
evidence for his well known theory that BHS is actually a more 
or less Sanskritzed form of a particular Middle Indic dialect. 

Kuiper (pp. 242-250) follows the present popular tendency 
to find an increasing number of loanwords in Indic taken from 
the aboriginal languages of India. Without intending to prejudice 
the case against the two particular words he here deals with (Vedic 
kapardin-, cdtuskaparda-, and sthdnu-), I should like to repeat the 
warning which Professor Thieme has recently voiced in his review 
of Burrow’s, The Sanskrit Language in Language 31. 346 ff. We 
are, it seems, swinging to the opposite pole from that at which 
we found ourselves in the time of Uhlenbeck. Thieme’s sober 
words should be carefully heeded. 

Renou (pp. 383-387) examines the development of special 
infinitive forms in the Rigveda which are differentiated morpho- 
logically from the case forms of the nouns of action from which 
they are derived. 

Regamey (pp. 363-381) attempts to follow the history of the 
so-called ‘‘ergative construction’? in modern Indian vernaculars 
on the basis of W. K. Matthews systematic analysis in his article 
“The Ergative Construction in Modern Indo-Aryan” (Lingua 
3, 4. 391-406). He notes also that the ergative exists beside 
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the passive in modern Indian as it does also in Georgian, but 
with this difference : In modern Indian it is an innovation, while 
in Georgian it is a survival. This refutes (if indeed it needed to 
be refuted, as the author notes) the Marr theory of “stadiality’’. 

Benveniste (pp. 13-18) has very plausibly attempted to identify 
Grk. mndomai ‘woo, sue (for a woman)’ with its homonym mndomai 
‘recall, mention’. He rejects the older and generally accepted 
etymology of the former as *bndomai (: Beot. band, Grk. gyne 
‘woman’). The semantic link which Benveniste establishes is 
based on the secondary meaning ‘mention’, hence with speciali- 
zation ‘make mention of the matrimonial intention’. 

Chantraine and Masson (pp. 85-107) attempt to establish the 
relationship between Grk. dgos ordinarily ‘polution, guilt’, but 
also ‘expiation, sacrifice’ and its derivatives, with the group of 
Grk. hagnés ‘pure, chaste, holy’, hdgios ‘sacred, holy’, but also 
‘accursed’. The original form with spiritus asper, *hdgos, appears 
well established in derivative compounds. The semantic connec- 
tion is simple enough and is clearly to be followed in the masterful 
style which we have come to expect from Chantraine in his nume- 
rous studies of the Greek vocabulary. 

Devoto (pp. 121-128) attempts again to explain the semantic 
connection between (nukids) amolgés ‘the dead (of night)’ and 
amélgé ‘milk’. The usual explanation of amolgés is as originally 
‘milking time’. D. rejects this and all previous explanations 
and suggests rather that we start from a more original meaning : 
verb: ‘collect’, noun: ‘collector, receiver’. The night would 
be conceived as ‘that which collects’ or ‘brings together’. 

The view is attractive and the validity of the notion is well ground- 
ed. 

Hoenigswald (pp. 209-212) attempts to throw new light on 
the origin of the Greek grammatical terms mésa, 16 melaru, and 
méson ‘mediae, neuter and circumflex’. He concludes that their 
explanation probably lies in the history of philosophical terminol- 
ogy rather than in the history of grammar. 

Leroy (pp. 279-290) furnishes a detailed study of the Greek 
presents on @-y?/,-, in origin a restricted group but quite distinct 
from verbs in -d-y?/,- with which they were gradually confused 
and by which they were eventually for the most part replaced. 

Miss Mohrmann (pp. 321-328) studies the semantic evolution 
of Grk. déxa in the light of the results of studies of the use of 
Greek and Latin by early Christians. 

This review is becoming inordinately long, in spite of my attempts 
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Lo deal with the articles which I have touched upon in a summary 
fashion, and there are many more which I should like to consider 
here. I feel constrained therefore to refer the reader to my sum- 
mary of contents outlined above, and I beg the pardon of the 
various authors of the remaining articles: my omission is not to be 
taken as a dismissal, but merely as necessary in the interest of 
economy for the journal in which this review appears. 


University of North Carolina GEORGE S. LANE 


T. Burrow, The Sanskrit Language. v11+426 pp. London: Faber 
and Faber, n. d. 


The series The Great Languages to which this book belongs was 
never meant as a tribune for revolutionists eager to propound 
controversial theories. Professional linguists look upon such a 
book as, say, Entwistle’s Spanish Language as high level popula- 
rization by an outstanding specialist, the kind of work they would 
turn to for general information outside their own specialty. 
Burrow’s Sanskrit is certainly not just that. It is by no means 
a repository of well-established facts and generally accepted views 
regarding Indo-Aryan from Vedic times down to modern vernacu- 
lars. Not a few readers will feel frustrated when referred to the 
French text of Jules Bloch for a detailed history of Indo-European 
languages in India. It may not be easy to tell when an effort 
to reach a wider audience should be called popularization; but if 
Burrow’s clear exposition deserves that name, it would be the 
popularization of his own views and in no way what people normally 
call so, namely the digested presentation of what the specialists 
so generally agree upon that it becomes unnecessary to buttress 
one’s statements by means of a critical apparatus. Since however 
we are less concerned here with the legitimate interests of the 
educated English reading public than with the advancement of 
research, we shall not take Burrow to task for not doing what he 
never wanted to do, but try to weigh the merits of his book as the 
integrated views of a highly competent and original Indo-European 
comparativist. 

This first attempt to give a total picture of Indo-European 
with Hittite and laryngeal evidence thoroughly turned to account 
bears nowhere the mark of a syncretic effort toward combining 
the author’s views with those of other progressive comparativists 
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into a theory of Indo-European representative of a whole gene- 
ration. We may regret it. But, in an age when only compara- 
tivists with temperaments dare operate with such notions as 
were new and startling in the twenties, one can hardly expect 
anybody to go beyond Brugmann and Meillet except in a tempera- 
mental way. Seven years ago, Burrow presented in the Transac- 
lions of the Philological Society the startling view that the regular 
phonetic reflex of shwa in Sanskrit was zero or h; our worthy 
traditionalists just ignored the paper; the progressives, who had 
their own laryngeal axes to grind, shrugged their shoulders, usually 
without comment. When the time came for Burrow to write 
his Sanskrit Language, his views regarding shwa had never been 
publicly thrashed out. Since he had not, in the meantime, 
discovered any reason why he should abandon them, he had no 
choice but to integrate them into his theory of Indo-European 
with the hope that, this time, a few reviewers would take a stand. 

This reviewer, at least, will. The best argument in favor of 
Burrow’s theory that the normal reflex of shwa—or, if one prefers, 
an interconsonantal laryngeal—is, in Sanskrit, zero and not j, is 
the fact that we have many forms like dadmds where the old theory 
would let us expect an i between -d- and -m-. In the words where 
we find i for *a, it may usually be accounted for as the first element 
of the alternative, post-consonantal, form of a suffix, such as 
-irds alternating with -rds. The objection that this cannot apply 
to pildr- is invalid, because this word is a derivative, just like any 
other -ifdr word; it originally designated the head of a social group 
in its relation to the other members of that group irrespective of 
genetic ties, first and foremost the master of the slaves (pater 
FAMILias), much closer to what we call “‘the boss” than to our 
children’s ‘‘daddy”’. The -i- of pildr- should not be different from 
that of duhildr- which the Avestan i-less equivalent establishes as 
suffixal. Phonetically, we should expect zero for whatever *a 
stands for, not only in internal position in Iranian, but in all 
positions throughout the Aryan domain. Phonologically, one 
could adduce in favor of Burrow’s view the reasoning that since, 
according to the old axiom, you cannot eat your cake and have it, 
a laryngeal cannot be expected to both aspirate a preceding conso- 
nant and remain a vowel: if, in sthitd- (from *stHté-), the reflex 
of H is h, it cannot at the same time be -i-. This reviewer, for 
one, would find this realistic argument extremely convincing if 
it were not based upon formalistic reconstructions of the *stHté- 
type. The basic disadvantage of I<urylowicz’s rendering of 
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laryngeals by means of the traditional a is its suggesting that they 
could easily behave like sonants such as w or /, namely function 
alternatively as syllabic peaks or con-sonants. Now, whatever 
information we can gather about the phonetic nature of the so- 
called laryngeals would seem to point to a fricative articulation of 
such a type as would be more apt to vanish than to yield the |{a] 
vowel which is generally posited as its European interconsonantal 
avatar. That a voiceless fricative could end as the “aspiration” 
of a preceding stop is thoroughly believable; that it could assume 
voice and vocalic quality is far less likely. But, if the -i- of Skt. 
sthilad- can be explained as suffixal and the *a >i formula dispensed 
with, there are, in the European branches of Indo-European, too 
many a’s that can by no means be accounted for as the initial 
vowels of alternate forms of existing derivational elements: it may 
be all right to analyze duhildr- as duh-itdr- and even pildr- as 
p-ilar-, but a suffix -alér makes no sense in Greek, neither in 
thugdlér nor in paler. Besides, there is, outside of Indo-Iranian, 
very little support for the view that stops could be aspirated by 
a following laryngeal. Should we then assume that H became h 
in Aryan and a vowel in Europe? This is, phonetically, most 
unlikely. The only realistic approach to the problem would seem 
to be the assumption that the so-called laryngeals were never 
anything but consonants and that whatever vowels seem to appear 
as their reflexes actually are the reflexes of reduced or prop vowels. 
This would, ironically enough, be, at long last, a vindication of the 
borrowing from Hebrew of the word “‘shwa”’ which stood there for 
a non-distinctive lubricant similar to the so-called mute e of French. 
This is no place for even a sketchy presentation of such a theory. 
It will be enough to point out that the problem of the shwa would 
thus become one aspect of a larger problem, that of the reduced 
grade, a problem still awaiting a solution in the frame of contempo- 
rary cesearch. The preservation of the shwa in Gk. thugdler, 
its elimination in Lith. duklé and Goth. dauhtar might then point 
to local differences in the use of the prop vowel such as can be 
noticed from one French usage to another. The discrepancy 
between Skt. duhitdr- and Avestan dug?dar- might also be ascribed 
to such local differences and the old metachronic equation *a> 
Aryan i maintained; but one might also retain Burrow’s suggestion, 
posit wide-spread Indo-Iranian elimination of the prop vowel, 
and operate with pairs of suffixes of the -irds, -rds type. 

Whether or not Burrow’s shwa theory deserves lasting consi- 
deration would thus seem to depend on whether it will be found 
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acceptable, beneficial, nay, indispensable within a larger theory 
of the reduced vowel. But what certainly cannot be denied is 
the fact that we have here by far the most lucid total presentation 
of laryngeal lore ever printed. That this has been achieved through 
by-passing many unsolved problems does not in any way lessen the 
author’s merit. He has really laid the stress on those aspects of the 
laryngeal theory about which, at this point, all progressive linguists 
could agree. The reading of pp. 84 to 88 should be recommended 
to all students in comparative IE linguistics with a just a word 
of warning regarding the still controversial nature of the shwa 
section. This however does not imply by any means that Burrow’s 
laryngeal stand should be currently acceptable as a basis for 
research. Reconstructors have no right to jump from the available 
evidence to the positing of a definite number of laryngeal phonemes. 
Apart from Hittite h, what remains of former laryngeals is a num- 
ber of distinctive features which must also have been distinctive 
in the past and therefore free to appear or not in phonematic 
combination with others (see Word 9.253-267). This points to a 
larger system of “‘laryngeals’’ than the one Burrow retains from 
Kurytowicz’s pioneering attempt. 

In other, less controversial, fields, Burrow’s knack for simpli- 
fying the exposition by lopping off relatively unimportant features 
may, at times, lead him to less commendable assumptions and 
formulations: regarding the Aryan and Slavic treatment of s 
after k, r, u, i, he has unfortunately, not only ignored the paper 
devoted to that subject in Word (7. 91-95), but disregarded that 
(1) Indo-Iranian r from */ also affects *s, (2) in Slavic ,*s is attested 
as s after k, r, u, i when followed by a consonant, two features 
that make it difficult to posit one and the same process. Whether 
the details of my thesis in the afore-mentioned article of Word 
be found acceptable or not, the principle underlying it should 
stand as the only way of accounting for the divergences from one 
branch or dialect to another (cf. Allen’s grudging acceptance of 
it in BSOAS 16 (1954). 556-565). 

The advantages and .drawbacks of Burrow’s preferences for 
sharp outlines are nowhere so apparent as in the long chapter 
(no less than 102 pp. out of 388 pp. of text) devoted to the forma- 
tion of nouns. After the lucid treatment by Benveniste and the 
confused one by Specht this has lately been considered the central 
problem of Proto-Indo-European morphology. The highlights 
of Burrow’s exposition are (1) his predication that “nearly all 
the available phonemes” can be used as suffixes with “no discer- 
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nible distinction of meaning or function’’, and (2) the central 
position he ascribes to the opposition of root-vs.-suffix accentua- 
tion, the former type marking off neuter action nouns, the latter 
characterizing common gender agent nouns and adjectives. All 
this yields an amazingly simplified picture of IE nominal deri- 
vation and, with all its one-sidedness, Burrow’s huge, black and 
white fresco may convey a more valid impression of what the 
nominal system of Indo-European may have been at a certain 
stage than more painstaking and roundabout expositions. 

Yet Burrow’s No. 1 assumption is untenable, because in no 
language do we find people tagging any phoneme chosen at random 
to any word for no purpose whatsoever. What is true is that we 
are constantly at a loss to discover what semantic difference may 
have existed between this and that suffix. The reason for this 
is that we assume that the Ur-meaning of this or that element 
must have been identical with the semantic core common to all 
the versions of the said suffix in the attested languages. But, 
of course, there is no such thing as a Ur-meaning any more than 
there is a Ursprache. At every stage, in every language, speakers 
have, at their disposal, a set of derivational tools that may not be 
semantically as neatly characterized as a logician might want, 
but that can by no means be used interchangeably and at random. 
This must have been true for ANY stage of differentiated or undif- 
ferentiated Indo-European. It is true that we can always find 
our way toward dissociating attested suffixes into a succession 
of smaller elements, each the size of a phoneme: Gk. -mal-, in 
sémalos, stands for *-mnt- where -i- can be identified as the well- 
known enlargement, -m- and -n- as the zero grades of well-known 
suffixes. All this of course is fine, provided we don’t care about 
meaning. But it is most likely that, at a certain stage, only that 
particular combination, -mni-, and no other, could perform a 
certain job, and it did not matter in the least what the function 
or value of its components might have been in the course of prece- 
ding eras. Burrow has not quite managed yet to get rid of the 
inveterate habit of projecting the products of comparisons onto 
the two-dimensional screen with which our predecessors and 
present-day traditionalists have so stubbornly been operating. 
The key to a real understanding of diachronic research is probably 
to be found in the practice of synchronic analysis. 

Assumption No. 2, according to which accentuation must have 
furnished “the most important distinction in nominal derivation”’ 
is well in keeping with current trends, and no one will doubt that 
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the role of accent must, at least at a certain period in the evolution 
of Indo-European, have been considerable indeed. But Burrow’s 
theory has far greater specificity; it firmly associates neuter gender, 
root accent, and action noun on the one hand, common gender, 
suffixal accent, and agent noun on the other. But the evidence 
adduced in support of this trenchant dichotomy remains incon- 
clusive in spite of its bulk. If the mere marshaling of facts culled 
from the various languages were sufficient to carry conviction, 
few readers, even among professional linguists, would insist on 
being told why action nouns should be neuters and why neuters 
should be accented on the root. Linguistic scholars have been 
taught to be content with how’s and let why’s alone. In other 
words, if Burrow stuck to facts and did not indulge in speculations, 
no one would exact explanations from him. But, in view of what 
the author gives us, critical readers will either dismiss the theory 
as insufficiently founded or request further elaboration. Here 
again, my basic quarrel with Burrow is that when we need a movie 
we get a still life, and one with some contours heavily shaded at 
the expense of others. We are for instance too often allowed to 
forget that the accentual difference around which the whole 
theory is centered exists only in’ the nominative-accusative, 
precisely in that part of the declensional pattern where the vrddhi 
and specific endings of the common gender nouns make it generally 
superfluous as a distinctive mark. 

In view of this drastic limitation, it is most unlikely that the 
whole derivational system may ever have hinged around the 
opposition of these accentual patterns. An unprejudiced exami- 
nation of the data suggests that the root-vs.-suffix accentual 
opposition has become productive only where it is functional and 
distinctive throughout the declensional pattern, as for instance 
in Gk. lémos vs. lomés. This points to root accentuation as the 
normal pre-ablaut feature, not of a special class of neuter nouns, 
but of the bare stem of most, if not all, nouns. This form must 
have been a true nominative, i. e. the form used for introducing 
things, animals, or persons and mentioning them out of a grammat- 
ical context. But it was also the form used for those syntactical 
relations that were so basic that they were not felt to require any 
formal expression. These included the ones we would identify 
today as (1) the nominal object (hence the bare stem of historical 
compounds), (2) the direct object (cf. the bare stem of the accu- 
sative of athematic neuters), (3) the subject of intransitive verbs 
(cf. the nominative of athematic neuters). Attested bare stem 
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locatives could be conceived of as the remnants of asyntactic uses 
of those words whose reference to space or time were clear enough 
without further specification; cf. Engl. yesterday, Fr. le matin, 
mardi, Germ. 1830 (= in 1830). The oblique cases included an 
agent, or ergative, case which was used where we would find today 
the subject of a transitive verb. Since that case characterized 
the originator of the action, it could only be used in reference to 
entities conceived as possible originators, but hardly with those 
designating things or tools. 

As long as that situation endured, the fact that some nouns 
hardly ever or never appeared in the ergative must have been 
what has been called un fait de parole; just as people hardly say 
I have died, early IE speakers would hardly be offered an opportu- 
nity of using the ergative of, say, “‘sieve’’. But as it became more 
and more usual to put the originator in the foreground as the one 
about whom something was being predicated, the use of the 
ergative -s case spread to contexts, e. g. intransitive constructions, 
where the bare stem was normal so far. But this, of course, could 
only happen with words whose ergative was in constant use. 
Otherwise, people would continue using the bare stem. From then 
on, bare stem and -s case, being used in the same contexts and 
with the same function, would be regarded as one and the same 
case, but nouns would fall into two different categories : the ones 
with different forms when presented as subjects for predication 
(subject) and when used as parts of predicates (object), the others 
with the same form in both cases. The former are the non neuters, 
the latter the neuters. The new subject case inherited the truly 
nominative, asyntactic, function of the bare stem, and became 
the semantically basic, undifferentiated form of the word. The 
new object case, from then on endowed with a definite syntactic 
function, was thus definitely an oblique case, and yet it was still 
the bare stem, a light form corresponding to a heavy content. 
This anomaly must have favored the replacement of the bare 
stem in this case by an allative form in -m (cf. the Spanish use of 
the allative preposition a as the mark of the animate object). 
Apart from isolated locative uses, the bare stem survived in voca- 
tive function. But attested vocatives cannot be trusted to yield 
reliable information about the way the bare stem actual!y was 
accented in non vocative uses. Only the nominative-accusative 
of athematic neuters offers acceptable evidence in this matter, 
and this points to root accent. 

But even if we should assume that root accent was fairly general, 
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maybe universal, among bare stems, this would not imply that 
the practical elimination of traditionally accented bare stems 
among non-neuters would be tantamount with the disappearance 
of root accentuation in that category. First of all, monosyllabic 
stems would be accented on the root in the so-called strong cases. 
Furthermore, we should reckon with the possible existence of 
an accentual pattern according to which disyliabic stems would 
have root accent in strong cases, suffixal accent in weak ones. 
The feature common to all nouns would then have been the pushing 
of accent one unit (or one syllable in pre-ablaut days?) back when 
passing from genitive-ablative to ergative, from dative to locative. 


Thus, side by side with pre-ablaut 

















Gen.-Abl. — — és a Bare Stem — —— 
Dat. ——— Lae, 

resulting, after the working of ablaut, in 
Gen.-Abl. — — és tt: ae ok Bare Stem — — 
Dat. — ow Ls. setae 

we should tentatively posit 
Gen.-Abl. — — es Ere. <<. — @ Bare stem ~— — 
Dat. ee ioc. — — 

eventually yielding 
Gen.-ADl..—. 8 Me. oy Bare Stem ~ — 
Dat. ae | SAR. ek tee B 





It should be clear that the parallelisms illustrated by the pre- 
ceding tables point to a prior identity of genitive-ablative and 
ergative on the one hand, dative and locative on the other hand. 
The former must have been a from-case, the case of the origin 
and originator, whereas the properly genitive functions of the 
altested -e/os case must have been largely covered by the bare 
slem nominative simply juxtaposed to some other noun (attested 
composition). The latter must have been a to-case marking the 
destination or the person for whom something is destined; thus 
the locative must formerly have been an allative. The passage 
from allative to locative is frequent and well attested: Lat. ad 
has been preserved with its allative value in Spanish a, but, in 
French a, it has added to it the locative function; the English 
correspondent al has practically lost its allative value under the 
pressure of its competitor fo. In early Indo-European, such a 
pressure must have been exerted by the upstart -m case, the one 
which was eventually to oust the old bare stem from most o* its 
positions as the object case. 
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The set of highly conjectural views that precedes probably has 
little value beyond illustrating the fact that available accentual 
data can be construed otherwise than Burrow has chosen to do. 
The frequent root accent of neuters may well be considered the 
residue of an old general feature, a residue which might be charac- 
teristic enough to establish a derivational pattern for neuters, 
as when, e. g., neuter -es stems regularly keep the accent on the 
root in the nominative-accusative, but which could only require 
distinctive significance where the place of accent happened to be 
the one and only means of distinguishing between phonematically 
identical forms. , 

This lengthy critique of what is, in Burrow’s book, most daringly 
new, should in all fairness be offset by just as elaborate an exposi- 
tion of all the features that make this volume a most welcome and 
refreshing contribution to IE comparative linguistics. But it is 
understandable that criticisms should be lengthier than praises, 
and it may suffice to say that here is a book that any compara- 
tivist, be he young or old, a tyro or a veteran, a revolutionist or 
a traditionalist, should read carefully, critically, but with full 
appreciation. 


Sorbonne ANDRE MARTINET 


W.S. ALLEN, Phonetics in Ancienl India. London Oriental Series. 
Vol. I. x+96 pp. London : Oxford University Press, 1953. 


L’auteur s’est donné pour tache de présenter au linguiste un 
exposé systématique de la doctrine phonétique des Indiens a 
travers les commentaires (Pralisakhya et Siksd) issus des écoles 
védiques et les préceptes ou indications fournis par de grands 
ouvrages comme l’Aslddhydyi de Panini ou le Mahdabhdsya de 
Patanjali. L’aisance de W. 5S. Allen fait oublier au lecteur qu’il a 
fallu débrousser un terrain difficile ; sans doute les textes gramma- 
ticaux de |’Inde sont-ils en grande partie traduits, mais les gram- 
mairiens-indiens ne ménagent pas les minuties, les détours, les 
obscurités. W. S. Allen a réussi a ordonner ce foisonnement et a 
donner ainsi 4 l’admiration que l’on professe pour |’ceuvre gram- 
maticale des Indiens de solides fondements. 

L’ouvrage comprend trois sections : I. ‘‘Processes’’, II. “‘Letters’’, 
III. ‘“Prosodies’’. Dans la premiére sont analysés les modes articu- 
latoires, dans la deuxiéme les différents « varna », tandis que dans 
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la troisieme l’auteur procéde a une élude synthétique : étude du 
sarndhi et de la structure de la syllabe. L’ Introduction, qui n’est 
pas la partie la moins précieuse, précise les buts, définit les termes 
généraux (p. 13 sqq. varna; p. 17 sqq. sthana et karana), justifie 
la terminologie. (“‘letter” p. 15 sqq.). 

L’objet méme de l’ceuvre contraignait |’auteur a une grande 
discrétion puisqu’il s’agissait moins de critiquer que de présenter 
et d’organiser les données fournies par les grammairiens indiens. 
Les interventions personnelles sont toujours claires et précises, 
parfois trés bréves (discussion sur le sens de anla(h)sthd, p. 29), 
parfois plus longues (l’anusvara et la nasalité, p. 40 a 43). Mais 
en régle générale l’auteur laisse parler les textes : il se borne a 
les éclairer en rapprochant les citations indiennes (ex. p. 59), 
ou en comparant aux analyses anciennes celles des plus modernes 
techniciens de la phonétique (ex., p. 26, articulation de la fricative 
rétroflexe) ; au passage se trouvent justifiées et confirmées des 
descriptions jugées absurdes par Whitney ou Max Miller, grace 
a la préhistoire indo-européenne (étude de ks, p. 81, nature du h, 
p. 35), ou par le témoignage des langues indiennes modernes 
(pp. 26, 44, 78, etc.). 

Livre modeste d’apparence, mais trés dense, l’ouvrage de 
W. 5S. Allen est plein de suggestions et de richesse : ce qui est dit 
(p. 66) de la rétroflexion peut paraitre abrupt au premier abord : 
ce n’est qu’un discret écho ou un prélude a des articles du méme 
auteur : “Some Prosodic Aspects of Retroflexion and Aspiration 
in Sanskrit”, BSOAS 13 (1949-51), p. 939, “‘Retroflexion in 
Sanskrit : Prosodic Technique...”, BSOAS 16 (1954), p. 556. 
Ou bien encore on trouvera dans une note (p. 68, n. 1) une inter- 
prétation phonétique du difficile sarhdhi de sare duhild. Cette 
explication parait préférable 4 celle qui y voit un datif en valeur 
de génitif, car le datif est exceptionnel pour le théme svar. et le 
paralléle parfois invoqué de sinuh srdvase (RS 1, 103, 4) est trés 
contestable, le passage pouvant s’interpréter autrement. 

Livre discret, mais qui montre bien l’intérét qu’il y a a unir, 
méme dans |’étude d’une « langue ancienne », les méthodes tradi- 
tionnelles et classiques et les techniques les plus modernes. 


Universilé de Lyon J. MANEsSSY-GUITTON 
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JOHANNES HuspscHMip, Schlduche und Fdsser, ‘‘Romanica Helve- 
tica’”’, vol. 54. 171 pp. Berne : A. Francke, 1952. 


Un long sous-titre explique l’objet et la portée de cette étude : 
« Wort- und sachgeschichtliche Untersuchungen mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des romanischen Sprachgutes in und ausserhalb 
der Romania sowie der tiirkisch-europaischen und tirkisch-kau- 
kasich-persischen Lehnbeziehungen ». 

L’auteur, qui s’est occupé surtout jusqu’ici, dans des travaux 
qui font autorité, de ce qui est bodensldndig dans le lexique, des 
éléments du type le plus.stable et permanent, se tourne mainte- 
nant a des mots voyageurs par excellence. Il ne s’agit plus de 
mots de substrat, mais de termes de civilisation : les noms d’outres 
et de tonneaux dans un domaine qui comprend une grande partie 
de |’Eurasie. 

M. Hubschmid croit, et pour cause, qu’on ne peut se borner dans 
une telle investigation aux langues romanes, ni méme 4a l’ensemble 
des langues indo-européennes. C’est seulement en tenant compte 
des données d’autres langues qu’on pourra arriver a esquisser le 
cadre des rapports mutuels, dans le temps et dans l’espace, des 
termes envisagés (p. 162). 

La nécessité d’un tel procédé est évidente, ainsi que ses dangers. 
Plus on veut élargir le domaine a étudier, moins on peut contrdéler 
les faits et surtout moins on est 4 méme de porter un jugement 
correct sur les rapprochements qu’on y propose. Il y faut de 
l’audace, et l’auteur en a sans aucun doute; on sait au départ que les 
détails seront exposés a la critique des spécialistes, qui certaine- 
ment ne sera pas favorable sur tous les points. Il n’y a d’autre 
contrepoids, pour éviter les mirages qui menacent de partout, 
que la richesse de la documentation et le recours continuel a tout 
ce que l’on sait, ce qui dans certains cas n’est pas trop, au sujet de 
histoire des langues en question. 

Ceux qui connaissent les travaux de M. Hubschmid ne seront 
pas surpris de voir qu’il maintient ici le haut niveau technique 
qu'il s’est proposé toujours explicitement d’atteindre. La docu- 
mentation est toujours abondante — presque exhaustive pour 
certains domaines — et, aprés avoir mis 4 profit toutes les sources 
accessibles, il a puisé partout des renseignements supplémen- 
taires. Des spécialistes ont été consultés et l’attention qu’il porte 
aux realia fait honneur a l’école de J. Jud. La partie graphique du 
livre en porte témoignage. 

On examine d’abord les noms d’outres el tonneaux dans la 
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Romania, surtout la famille de bullis, dérivés et mots apparentés. 
Suit, aprés un bref excursus dans les langues germaniques et celti- 
ques insulaires, l’examen des noms de l’outre en albanais, dans les 
langues slaves des Balkans, en roumain et dans les langues altaiques. 
Il y a aussi des chapitres spéciaux pour les langues caucasiques 
et le persan, ainsi que pour les peuples de "Europe du Nord-Est 
et ceux de langue ouralienne. 

Les résultats sont résumés p. 161 s. Les progrés de la « civili- 
sation » tendent partout, et tout d’abord en Europe, a substituer 
d’autres vaisseaux aux anciens réceptacles en cuir, bien que le 
nom de ceux-ci ait pu se conserver pour désigner des objets en bois. 
C’est de la Gaule et du Nord de I’Italie que se sont répandus, avec 
le commerce du vin, les tonneaux et leurs noms vers |’Quest 
(Péninsule Ibérique), le Nord, le Sud (Afrique du Nord), l'Est de 
Europe et l’Asie. Mais la date de cette extension, qui se poursuit 
de nos jours, est relativement récente. 

Les outres et leurs noms ont eu deux centres de rayonnement. 
Ils ont voyagé a date trés ancienne en partant de la Gréce et de la 
Romania méridionale, puis, a l’époque romaine et au Moyen Age, 
de méme que les tonneaux, avec le commerce du vin. L’autre 
centre de rayonnement est |’ Asie : les peuples altaiques ont transmis 
a ceux de langue indo-européenne, directement ou indirectement, 
des réservoirs en cuir dont les noms n’ont pas toujours été changés : 
rom. *baga, germ. *pak-, etc. L’auteur continue ainsi l’étude de 
influence altaique dans le lexique des langues de l'Europe occi- 
dentale qu’il avait signalée 4 propos de v. fr. cuivre, all. hécher 
(Essais de Philologie moderne (1951), 189 ss.). Plus récente, 
el plus facile aussi 4 découvrir, est l’introduction de plusieurs 
noms tures de |’outre dans les langues slaves, l’albanais et, plus a 
Est, au Caucase et en Perse. 

M. Hubschmid arrive ainsi 4 dessiner un ample tableau des 
mouvements de mots et de familles de mots et 4 en fixer la direction, 
sans que l’origine derniére en soil toujours claire, ce qui est si 
souvent le cas pour des mots appartenant au vocabulaire technique. 
Les difficultés sont accrues lorsqu’on ne peut attribuer des mots, 
ou des éléments formatifs, 4 une langue déterminée : on ne peut 
douter de l’existence d’un préfixe celtique ad- qu’on suppose 
conservé dans un mot roman (p. 42), mais la réalité du préfixe 
pré-i.-e. a-, que l’auteur voit dans le v. béarn. amauguee « outre 
i vin », etc. (qui seraient ainsi de souche indo-européenne et compa- 
rables 4 tarent. molgdés. ho béeios askés, etc., p. 27) n’est étayée 
que par quelques exemples dont |’interprétation reste douteuse. 
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Il est bien difficile, quand il s’agit de faits isolés de vocabulaire, 
de tirer la ligne qui sépare ce qui est indo-européen de ce qui ne 
est pas. Méme si, comme dans ce livre, on rassemble et examine 
les données avec un soin méticuleux, il faut se contenter le plus 
souvent avec de simples probabilités. 

Quant aux étymologies nouvelles, nous n’en présenterons ici 
que deux exemples. Tout d’abord l’esp. et port. colodra, colodro 
« vase en bois dans lequel on trait », etc. (> esp. colodrillo « occi- 
put »), mot d’origine incertaine (cf. Corominas, Dicc. crit. etim. 
de la lengua castellana 1, 854 ss.), est rapproché du gr. (Aristote) 
kéluthroi « testicules », en supposant un sens primitif « scrotum », 
d’ot «sac », Du point de vue phonétique, la nouvelle étymologie 
ne fait pas difficulté (il faut simplement admettre un emprunt en 
portugais), tandis que certains rapprochements qu’on avait 
proposé presque 4 contre-cceur (lat. corytus, cothurnus ; V. Garcia 
de Diego, Dice. elim. espafiol e hispdnico, Madrid 1954, pense, avec 
des réserves, 4 colhurnulus) en fourmillent. C’est plutét la distance, 
et dans le temps et dans l’espace, qu’on ne peut aisément sauver 
sans la médiation latine. M. Hubschmid favorise ici encore (v. 
ZRPh 71, 236 ss.) ’hypothése de rapports linguistiques de date 
préhistorique entre l’Egée et la Péninsule [bérique. 

Il rapproche aussi le gr. askés (Homére, etc.), b. lat. ascopa, 
de bsq. aska « auge » « créche » « huche, pétrin », etc. On serait passé 
encore une fois du sens d’« outre » a celui de « vase en bois ou en 
pierre ». Cependant, les sens additionnels que le dictionnaire du 
P. Lhande assigne au mot basque, et qui permettraient de penser 
a un sens ancien « vase en général », ont été tirés de lexicographes 
de réputation assez suspecte. Il faut souligner en outre |’existence 
d’une variante arska, attestée déja au xvire siécle, dans le dialecte 
oriental de la Soule, qui pourrait bien étre plus archaique. Schu- 
chardt (ZRPh Beiheft 6, 31 s.) et Rohlfs (Rev. Int. des Etudes 
Basques 24, 244) avaient pensé a rom. *vasca (REW 9164) comme 
source du mot basque. 

Nous tenons a répéter que cet ouvrage de M. Hubschmid consti- 
tue, méme eu égard aux exigences toujours croissantes qu’on 
impose maintenant a tout essai étymologique, un modéle difficile 
& imiter. 

I] faudrait peut-¢tre remarquer, & la p. 86, que bsq. zahagui 
«outre» dans la traduction du Nouveau Testament de 157! 
exactement gahagui) n'est qu'une autre fagon d’éecrire ce que de 
nos jours l'on éerit cahagi. A la page suivante il faut corriger le 
mot basque souletin Khuia en khiiia, d'aprés Géze : ef. aussi bhiiidda 
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«citrouille » dans Larrasquet. Le géorg. mod. tyieriki « kleiner 

Schlauch », cité d’aprés Meckelein (p. 131), doit se lire tyieraki. 

A la page 147 on trouve gr. déros «sac de cuir» pour dorés (en 

composition -déros, P. Chantraine, La formation des noms en grec 

ancien, p. 10), et v. ind. drli- pour dfti. 
Seminario Julio de Urquijo 


MEP ; Luis MICHELENA 
San Sebastian 


PIERRE GuirRAUD, Langage el versificaltion d’aprés lcuvre de Paul 
Valéry. Etude sur la forme poétique dans ses rapports avec la 
langue. Collection linguistique publiée par la Société de Linguis- 
tique de Paris. 240 pp. Paris : Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1953. 


L’objet de M. Guiraud, dans cet ouvrage, est d’étudier « les 
rapports du vers avec la structure phonique, sémantique, morpho- 
logique et syntaxique de la langue » (page 11). Il lui parait « pratique 
et légitime » de poser ce probléme «a partir et autour de Valéry » 
(tbid.), car on sait que celui-ci a eu l’ambition «d’élucider le 
probléme de la création littéraire et de faire une table de logarith- 
mes pour littérateurs », et bien que, par la suite, le poéte se soit 
rendu compte que son ambition était irréalisable (page 13), l’auteur 
du présent essai estime que cette ambition n’a pas été vaine 
puisqu’elle a permis 4 Valéry «de poser le probléme poétique avec 
une rigueur jusqu’ici inconnue » (ibid.). A lVaide de la méthode 
statistique qu’il a élaborée (voir Word, Vol. XI, No. 2, 1955, 
p. 276) et qui pourrait «renouveler certaines perspectives » dans 
une question « aussi anciennement débattue »,M. Guiraud se propose 
d’examiner les textes «in vitro», «d’étudier la langue» et de 
dégager certaines tendances de celle-ci. « L’histoire de la littérature, 
la critique des idées et du style, l’esthétique ne sont pas mises ici 
en question », car ce qu'il étudie uniquement dans ce travail, 
c'est «la langue dans l’acception saussurienne du mot : et cette 
distinction est étendue au fait phonique lui-méme. C’est-a-dire 
qu'on n’y considére ni le poéte, ni le poéme, mais la langue poétique 
dans les régles et les formes qui ne sont qu'une abstraction statis- 
lique... » (page 18). 

On trouve, dans cet ouvrage, plus de cinquante tableaux statis- 
tiques (38 dans la premiére partie, intitulée Les Sons et consacrée 
i la structure du vers frangs’s ; 15 dans la seconde, Les Mols, qui 
soccupe de la structure sémantique, morphologique et syntaxique 
(tie la langue) : ils sont destinés a permettre la comparaison entre 
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JOHANNES HupscHMip, Schlduche und Fdsser, ‘‘Romanica Helve- 
lica’’, vol. 54. 171 pp. Berne : A. Francke, 1952. 


Un leng sous-titre explique lobjet et la portée de cette étude : 
« Wort- und sachgeschichtliche Untersuchungen mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des romanischen Sprachgutes in und ausserhalb 
der Romania sowie der tiirkisch-europaischen und tiirkisch-kau- 
kasich-persischen Lehnbeziehungen ». 

L’auteur, qui s’est occupé surtout jusqu’ici, dans des travaux 
qui font autorité, de ce qui est bodenstdndig dans le lexique, des 
éléments du type le plus stable et permanent, se tourne mainte- 
nant a des mots voyageurs par excellence. Il ne s’agit plus de 
mots de substrat, mais de termes de civilisation : les noms d’outres 
el de tonneaux dans un domaine qui comprend une grande partie 
_de l’Eurasie. 

M. Hubschmid croit, et pour cause, qu’on ne peut se borner dans 
une telle investigation aux langues romanes, ni méme a |’ensemble 
des langues indo-européennes. C’est seulement en tenant compte 
des données d’autres langues qu’on pourra arriver a esquisser le 
cadre des rapports mutuels, dans le temps et dans l’espace, des 
termes envisagés (p. 162). 

La nécessité d’un tel procédé est évidente, ainsi que ses dangers. 
Plus on veut élargir le domaine a étudier, moins on peut controler 
les faits et surtout moins on est 4 méme de porter un jugement 
correct sur les rapprochements qu’on y propose. Il y faut de 
l’audace, et l’auteur en a sans aucun doute; on sait au départ que les 
détails seront exposés a la critique des spécialistes, qui certaine- 
ment ne sera pas favorable sur tous les points. Il n’y a d’autre 
contrepoids, pour éviter les mirages qui menacent de partout, 
que la richesse de la documentation et le recours continuel a tout 
ce que l’on sait, ce qui dans certains cas n’est pas trop, au sujet de 
histoire des langues en question. 

Ceux qui connaissent les travaux de M. Hubschmid ne seront 
pas surpris de voir qu’il maintient ici le haut niveau technique 
qu'il s’est proposé toujours explicitement d’atteindre. La docu- 


mentation est toujours abondante — presque exhaustive pour 
certains domaines — et, aprés avoir mis 4 profit toutes les sources 


accessibles, il a puisé partout des renseignements supplémen- 
taires. Des spécialistes ont été consultés et l’attention qu’il porte 
aux realia fait honneur a l’école de J. Jud. La partie graphique du 
livre en porte témoignage. 

On examine d’abord les noms d’outres el tonneaux dans la 
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Romania, surtout la famille de builis, dérivés et mots apparentés. 
Suil, aprés un bref excursus dans les langues germaniques et celti- 
ques insulaires, l’examen des noms de |’outre en albanais, dans les 
langues slaves des Balkans, en roumain et dans les langues altaiques. 
Il vy a aussi des chapitres spéciaux pour les langues caucasiques 
et le persan, ainsi que pour les peuples de l’Europe du Nord-Est 
el ceux de langue ouralienne. 

Les résultats sont résumés p. 161 s. Les progrés de la « civili- 
sation » tendent partout, et tout d’abord en Europe, a substituer 
d'autres vaisseaux aux anciens réceptacles en cuir, bien que le 
nom de ceux-ci ait pu se conserver pour désigner des objets en bois. 
C’est de la Gaule et du Nord de I’Italie que se sont répandus, avec 
le commerce du vin, les tonneaux et leurs noms vers |’Quest 
(Péninsule Ibérique), le Nord, le Sud (Afrique du Nord), l'Est de 
l'Europe et l’Asie. Mais la date de cette extension, qui se poursuit 
de nos jours, est relativement récente. 

Les outres et leurs noms ont eu deux centres de rayonnement. 
Ils ont voyagé 4 date trés ancienne en partant de la Gréce et de la 
Romania méridionale, puis, 4 l’époque romaine et au Moyen Age, 
de méme que les tonneaux, avec le commerce du vin. L’autre 
centre de rayonnement est |’ Asie : les peuples altaiques ont transmis 
a ceux de langue indo-européenne, directement ou indirectement, 
des réservoirs en cuir dont les noms n’ont pas toujours été changés : 
rom. *baga, germ. *pak-, etc. L’auteur continue ainsi |’étude de 
influence altaique dans le lexique des langues de |’Europe occi- 
dentale qu’il avait signalée 4 propos de v. fr. cuivre, all. hécher 
(Essais de Philologie moderne (1951), 189 ss.). Plus récente, 
el plus facile aussi 4 découvrir, est lintroduction de plusieurs 
noms tures de l’outre dans les langues slaves, l’albanais et, plus a 
Est, au Caucase et en Perse. 

M. Hubschmid arrive ainsi 4a dessiner un ample tableau des 
mouvements de mots et de familles de mots et 4 en fixer la direction, 
sans que l’origine derniére en soit toujours claire, ce qui est si 
souvent le cas pour des mots appartenant au vocabulaire technique. 
Les difficultés sont accrues lorsqu’on ne peut attribuer des mots, 
ou des éléments formatifs, 4 une langue déterminée : on ne peut 
douter de l’existence d’un préfixe celtique ad- qu’on suppose 
conservé dans un mot roman (p. 42), mais la réalité du préfixe 
pré-i.-e. a-, que l’auteur voit dans le v. béarn. amauguee « outre 
i vin », ete. (qui seraient ainsi de souche indo-européenne et compa- 
rables & tarent. molgés. ho béeios askés, etc., p. 27) n’est étayée 
que par quelques exemples dont l’interprétation reste douteuse, 
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Il est bien difficile, quand il s’agit de faits isolés de vocabulaire, 
de tirer la ligne qui sépare ce qui est indo-européen de ce qui ne 
lest pas. Méme si, comme dans ce livre, on rassemble et examine 
les données avec un soin méticuleux, il faut se contenter le plus 
souvent avec de simples probabilités. 

Quant aux étymologies nouvelles, nous n’en présenterons ici 
que deux exemples. Tout d’abord l’esp. et port. colodra, colodro 
« vase en bois dans lequel on trait », etc. (> esp. colodrillo « occi- 
put »), mot d’origine incertaine (cf. Corominas, Dice. crit. elim. 
de la lengua castellana 1, 854 ss.), est rapproché du gr. (Aristote) 
kéluthroi « testicules », en supposant un sens primitif « scrotum », 
d’oti «sac »» Du point de vue phonétique, la nouvelle étymologie 
ne fait pas difficulté (il faut simplement admettre un emprunt en 
portugais), tandis. que certains rapprochements qu’on avait 
proposé presque a contre-cceur (lat. corylus, cothurnus ; V. Garcia 
de Diego, Dice. elim. espanol e hispadnico, Madrid 1954, pense, avec 
des réserves, 4 colhurnulus) en fourmillent. C’est plutét la distance, 
et dans le temps et dans l’espace, qu’on ne peut aisément sauver 
sans la médiation latine. M. Hubschmid favorise ici encore (v. 
ZRPh 71, 236 ss.) Vhypothése de rapports linguistiques de date 
préhistorique entre l’Egée et la Péninsule Ibérique. 

Il rapproche aussi le gr. ashés (Homére, etc.), b. lat. ascopa, 
de bsq. aska « auge » « créche » « huche, pétrin », etc. On serait passé 
encore une fois du sens d’« outre » a celui de « vase en bois ou en 
pierre ». Cependant, les sens additionnels que le dictionnaire du 
P. Lhande assigne au mot basque, et qui permettraient de penser 
& un sens ancien « vase en général », ont été tirés de lexicographes 
de réputation assez suspecte. Il faut souligner en outre |’existence 
d’une variante arska, attestée déja au xvue siécle, dans le dialecte 
oriental de la Soule, qui pourrait bien étre plus archaique. Schu- 
chardt (ZRPh Beiheft 6, 31 s.) et Rohlfs (Rev. Int. des Etudes 
Basques 24, 244) avaient pensé a rom. *vasca (REW 9164) comme 
source du mot basque. 

Nous tenons a répéter que cet ouvrage de M. Hubschmid consti- 
tue, méme eu égard aux exigences toujours croissantes qu’on 
impose maintenant a tout essai étymologique, un modeéle difficile 
a imiter. 

I] faudrait peut-étre remarquer, 4 la p. 86, que bsq. zahagut 
«outre» dans la traduction du Nouveau Testament de 1571 
(exactement ¢ganagui) n’est qu’une autre facon d’écrire ce que de 
nos jours l’on écrit zahagi. A la page suivante il faut corriger le 
mot basque souletin khuia en khiiia, d’aprés Géze : cf. aussi khiiidda 
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«citrouille » dans Larrasquet. Le géorg. mod. tyteriki « kleiner 

Schlauch », cité d’aprés Meckelein (p. 131), doit se lire tyteraki. 

A la page 147 on trouve gr. déros «sac de cuir» pour dorés (en 

composition -déros, P. Chantraine, La formation des noms en grec 

ancien, p. 10), et v. ind. drli- pour dfti. 
Seminario Julio de Urquijo 


siya Luts MICHELENA 
San Sebastian 


PrerrRE GuirAubD, Langage el versificalion d’aprés leuvre de Paul 
Valéry. Etude sur la forme poétique dans ses rapports avec la 
langue. Collection linguistique publiée par la Société de Linguis- 
tique de Paris. 240 pp. Paris : Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1953. 


L’objet de M. Guiraud, dans cet ouvrage, est d’étudier « les 
rapports du vers avec la structure phonique, sémantique, morpho- 
logique et syntaxique de la langue » (page 11). Il lui parait « pratique 
et légitime » de poser ce probléme «a partir et autour de Valéry » 
ibid.), car on sait que celui-ci a eu l’ambition «d’élucider le 
probléme de la création littéraire et de faire une table de logarith- 
mes pour littérateurs », et bien que, par la suite, le poéte se soil 
rendu compte que son ambition était irréalisable (page 13), auteur 
du présent essai estime que cette ambition n’a pas été vaine 
puisqu’elle a permis 4 Valéry « de poser le probleme poétique avec 
une rigueur jusqu’ici inconnue » (ibid.). A laide de la méthode 
statistique qu’il a élaborée (voir Word, Vol. XI, No. 2, 1955, 
p. 276) et qui pourrait « renouveler certaines perspectives » dans 
une question « aussi anciennement débattue »,M. Guiraud se propose 
d’examiner les textes «in vitro», «d’étudier la langue» et de 
dégager certaines tendances de celle-ci. « L’histoire de la littérature, 
la critique des idées et du style, l’esthétique ne sont pas mises ici 
en question », car ce qu’il étudie uniquement dans ce travail, 
c'est «la langue dans l’acception saussurienne du mot : et cette 
distinction est étendue au fait phonique lui-méme. C’est-a-dire 
qu’on n’y considére ni le poéte, ni le poéme, mais la langue poétique 
dans les régles et les formes qui ne sont qu’une abstraction statis- 
lique... » (page 18). 

On trouve, dans cet ouvrage, plus de cinquante tableaux statis- 
tiques (38 dans la premiére partie, intitulée Les Sons et consacrée 
a la structure du vers francais ; 15 dans la seconde, Les Mots, qui 
s’occupe de la structure sémantique, morphologique et syntaxique 
de la langue) : ils sont destinés 4 permettre la comparaison entre 
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la fréquence et la distribution de nombreux phénomeénes (métriques, 
rythmiques, prosodiques, phonologiques, phonétiques, harmoni- 
ques, mélodiques, sémantiques, syntaxiques) dans la prose et dans 
les vers, que les textes soient de méme époque ou d’époques dilfé- 
rentes. 

Si nous insistons sur le nombre des tableaux et leur signification 
respective c’est pour donner une idée de l’ampleur du travail de 
M. Guiraud et la riche mine de renseignements qu’il semble pro- 
mettre au linguiste désireux de voir la statistique apporter a sa 
discipline une base scientifique. Or, si l’entreprise est vaste, les 
résultats sont, sur plus d’un point, décevants. 

Le reproche fondamental que nous adressons 4 M. Guiraud, 
c’est Vabsence de toute discussion structurale, phonologique, 
phonétique de la langue et, par contre, de nombreuses affirmations 
gratuites aussi étranges qu’arbitraires, qui ne reposent sur aucun 
systéme connu, ot l’auteur confond des notions phonologiques, 
phonétiques et graphiques, emploie un terme pour un autre, invente 
des catégories, etc. La seule référence qui nous soit donnée pour 
l’établissement des caractéres phoniques du francais (pages 80- 
81) est Human Behavior, de G. H. Zipt. Or, on sait combien les 
vastes généralisations du savant linguiste sont sujettes 4 caution 
non seulement d’aprés les critiques les plus objectifs mais d’aprés 
Zipf lui-méme. | 

On aurait voulu voir M. Guiraud dresser l’inventaire précis 
des sons du francais contemporain ; établir avec le maximum de 
rigueur le systéme phonologique de la langue en se fondant sur les 
travaux des savants les plus stirs et les plus compétents, examiner, 
apres avoir indiqué les caractéres de pertinence ou de non-perti- 
nence sur lesquels s’entendent ceux-ci, les points litigieux, présenter 
opinion des uns et des autres, adopter l’une ou l’autre doctrine, 
libre au lecteur d’adopter ou non toutes ses décisions, établir a 
aide de textes judicieusemenl choisis la distribution normale de 
ces caractéres pertinents et, par la suite, découvrir ceux que 
recherche Valéry et ceux qu’il évite. Il n’aurait peut-¢tre pas été 
inutile de dresser en face du syst¢me phonologique « francais » un 
systéme phonologique pour le Midi: Valéry, né et élevé a Séte, révéle 
plus d’une fois dans ses réalisations phonétiques son origine méri- 
dionale ; il suffit d’écouter l’enregistrement de quelques strophes 
du Cimetiére Marin par le poéte lui-méme pour s’en convaincre ; 
entre autres : la nasale an prononcée presque réguliérement 
(a"} ou [a™], tandis que on est essentiellement « parisien » ; 
l’r fortement roulé (a ce sujet, il serait intéressant de voir comment 
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M. Guiraud pourrait concilier une des caractérisliques qu'il attribue 
au francais et, implicitement, 4 Valéry (pages 81, 83, 85), a savoir : 
l’r qui «en position post consonantique (drame, brile) ou antécon- 
sonantique (charme, vert) ... tend a se vocaliser et prend une 
articulation trés douce », avec l’r sensiblement roulé de Valéry 
dans bralé, brille, marbres, arbres, etc.) ; de nombreux e muets 
post-Loniques a la rime (tandis qu’ils disparaissent souvent a 
lintérieur du vers contrairement a la norme méridionale), etc. 


Aux statistiques concernant les phonémes isolés, n’aurait-il 
pas été bon d’en ajouter d’autres qui auraient montré comment 
s’organise leur combinaison dans des unités plus complexes et plus 
significatives telles que les morphénes ? 

Pour éviter toute ambiguité et faciliter l’assimilation rapide 
des tableaux, M. Guiraud aurait dt définir avec exactitude les 
termes dont il se sert : qu’entend-il par diphtongue ? (voir page 82 : 
«c'est 30 voyelles qu’il faudrait compter pour le syst¢me phonique 
du francais auxquelles il faut ajouter 5 diphtongues et 3 semi- 
voyelles »). Quelles sont les voyelles longues par nalure en francais 
‘page 02) ? Qu’est-ce qu’une tonique longue, une Lonique commune, 
une tonique bréve (page 66)? Les termes définis, M. Guiraud 
aurait da s’y tenir rigoureusement (cf. semi-occlusives, pages 381, 
8 el passim et semi-fricatives, pages 67, 148, 166, pour les mémes 
groupes de consonnes ; etc.). Afin de permettre la comparaison 
entre phénoménes comparables, M. Guiraud aurait dd distinguer 
entre des faits d’ordre articulatoire (lieu, mode) et des faits d’ordre 
acoustique (aigu, grave) (voir le tableau phonique du frangais 
contemporain, page 83); entre des fails dont les uns relévent de 
la phonologie, d’autres de la phonétique proprement dite, d’autres 
encore de la phonélique dite «impressive», ou, tout bonnement, 
de la graphie. 


Tout ceci, en outre, aurait permis a M. Guiraud d’exercer son 
jugement critique a l’égard des observations bien banales, parfois 
superficielles, souvent erronées de Valéry. Que veut dire, entre 
autres, la réflexion de ce dernier sur « les riches diphtongues comme 
celles-ci : feuille, paille, pleure, toise, tien » (page 82) ? Est-ce vrai 
que le francais «ne chante pas », que c’est « une parole plus plane 
que les autres » (page 15) ? Que veut dire exactement la remarque 
de Valéry qui ne fail que paraphraser, aprés tant d’autres, |’obser- 
vation de Voltaire sur l’e muet qui « procure tant d’effets subtils » 
page 15) ? Nous ne pouvons souscrire a l’opinion souvent répétée 
de M. Guiraud selon laquelle l’analyse de la langue par Valéry 
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«est une prise de conscience des pouvoirs et des limites de ce qui 
n’était, jusqu’ici, que des recettes d’ateliers » (page 218). 

Il faudrait done faire la part de la « littérature » non seulement 
pour ce qui précéde mais aussi pour |’attitude de Valéry par rapport 
a la diérése quil « affectionne... puisqu’il la pratique chaque fois 
qu’elle est justifiée par quelque hésitation de l’usage, ainsi écrit-il : 
hi-er ; li-en...» Oui, mais s’il écrif, dans le Cimeliére Marin, di- 
adéme, impati-ence, pi-euse, etc., en optant pour la diérése, dans 
la réalisation phonétique c’est la synérése qui l’emporte rendant 
ainsi, avec de nombreuses syncopes et apocopes cde l’e muet, le 
décasyllabe déficient, du moins phonétiquement. Ow est la rigueur 
dont nous parlait M. Guiraud dans I’Introductilon de son livre ? 

La part, a notre avis trop importante, accordée a la valeur 
expressive des sons est un autre sujet de critique. Nous nous 
réjouissions de ce qu’aprés avoir rejeté la doctrine de Grammont 
sur la loi de lharmonie et de la modulation (pages 79, 97), 
M. Guiraud assurait qu’il fallait «renoncer 4 trouver une telle 
loi» ; mais en dépit de cette assurance, il consacre plus de soixante 
pages a l'étude de cette méme harmonie chez Valéry, ce qui l’améne 
a déclarer que La Frileuse « compose un décor de fin de jour ot 
la lumiére vibre doucement dans les fricatives sonores et les den- 
tales claires ( ?) » et bien d’autres réflexions du méme genre tout 
le long de l’ouvrage (cf. «le mot est lourd, lent, plein d’ombre et 
de mystére », page 55). On retombe ainsi dans le type d’études 
subjectives dites «d’esthétique » dont on a trop vu d’exemples 
depuis la fin du xrxé siécle. Quand on pense aux multiples valeurs 
expressives accordées par un nombre imposant d’écrivains 4 chaque 
phonéme, et en particulier 4 l’e muet lequel selon les uns et les 
autres est susceptible d’exprimer «la mollesse », «le mépris amer », 
«la grandeur tragique », «la colére, l’orgueil», «les bruits de 
guerre », «les couleurs chaudes et d’écarlate », «les sentiments 
d’emphase, de triomphe », etc. ; quand on pense a ces impressions 
aussi diverses que nombreuses, il semble que la prudence soit de 
mise. 

Du point de vue métrique et rythmique, les critiques que nous 
avons a faire sont du méme ordre. Dans un travail essentiellement 
fondé sur la méthode statistique et objective; il est indispensable 
que les phénoménes étudiés, phonématiques ou prosodiques, soient 
définis et leur présence manifeste, objectivement démontrée 
(ou démontrable). Comment, sans ces précautions préalables, 
pourrait-on juger distribution et fréquence, apprécier des compa- 
raisons entre ceuvres et auteurs différents ? Or, qu’y a-t-il de plus 
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controversé aujourd’hui encore (autant, sinon plus qu'il y a cin- 
quante ou soixante ans) que les caractéristiques physiques et 
acoustiques de l’accent dit tonique, en francais : intensité ? durée ? 
timbre ? hauteur musicale ? la combinaison des quatre phéno- 
ménes ? de trois ? de deux ? lesquels ? un seul suffit-il ? et suffit-il 
toujours ? 

Les idées de M. Guiraud en ce qui concerne la présence de 
l’intensité dans tel ou tel cas, ou de la durée, sont bien contestables, 
ainsi que celles qui portent sur la pause ( ?) aprés la tonique, sur 
le silence ( ?) que constitue l’e sourd non élidé (pages 48, 49, 55, 
66 et passim). Affirmer, méme avec Maurice Grammont, que si 
chacun des pieds de l’alexandrin-tétramétre « représente un temps, 
une compensation va s’établir qui tendra 4a insister sur les pieds 
courts et a raccourcir les pieds longs » (page 49), n’est pas le prouver. 
Georges Lote, qui a étudié la lecture et la déclamation de l’alexan- 
drin chez 17 sujets (professeurs, avocats, docteurs, hommes de 
lettres, etc.), en 1905-1907, n’a rien remarqué de semblable. On 
trouve les résultats de ses recherches dans son monumental ouvrage 
‘Etudes sur le vers francais. L’alexandrin d’aprés la phonétique 
expérimentale, Paris, 1911, 3 vol.), qui manque d’ailleurs a la 
bibliographie de M. Guiraud ainsi qu’un certain nombre de travaux 
essentiels pour son propos. Les conclusions de la patiente et minu- 
tieuse étude de Georges Lote pour l’alexandrin articulé par un 
certain nombre de Francais cultivés, dont Maurice Grammont 
du reste, sont plutot négatives : «... iln’y a pas de loi rigoureuse », 
«il faut également cesser de croire que les membres métriques se 
répartissent selon des durées égales », « accent n’a pas un caractére 
unique » (II, 697, 698), etc. Ge que nous reprochons 4 M. Guiraud 
cest d’étre trop str de ce qui est encore trop peu connu. A notre 
avis, il aurait dt faire précéder son étude rythmique de l’exposé 
des diverses doctrines. Nous en connaissons au moins cing qui ont 
cours aujourd’hui sans compter les nuances variées et subtiles de 
chaque systéme selon les différents théoriciens. Il n’y a pas eu 
jusqu’ici, 4 notre connaissance, d’ceuvre de synthése qui concilie 
ces différentes opinions et dégage, de toutes les contradictions 
apparentes, les éléments certains, réels, vérifiables, qui permet- 
traient des affirmations catégoriques. Jusque-la, nous pensons 
qu’il serait bon quand on parle d’accent tonique dans une étude 
qui se veut objective sur le rythme du vers frangais (ou de la 
prose) de parler d’« accent tonique », tout simplement, en indiquant 
que cet accent dit tonique a une valeur qualitative (Lote, II, 
697) de relief. 
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Kt «’est a partir de cela, ef de cela seulement, que létude de 
M. Guiraud prend tout son sens et sa valeur : abandonnant la 
notion d’intensité et celle de durée dans tous les cas ot cette 
derniére n’est pas vérifiable, nous apprécions ses analyses riches de 
significations et d’apercus originaux. Si donc on fait abstraction 
de tout ce qui se rapporte a l’intensilé (en ce qui concerne l’accent 
tonique proprement dit, entendons-nous, et non l’accent d’insis- 
tance ou l’opposition phonologique forte : douce des consonnes) 
el d’une partie de ce qui concerne la durée et qu’on remplace ces 
deux notions par celle de relief quels que soient les phénoménes 
physiques et acoustiques qui concourent A cette mise en relief, il 
est évident qu’un certain nombre de tableaux statistiques prennent 
une valeur incontestable. I] faut signaler entre autre celui de la 
fréquence de la coupe 1-5 dans le Fragment d’un Narcisse (pages 
D0-51). Toute la section consacrée au décasyllabe du Cimeliére 
Marin (pages 34-41) qui démonire comment Valéry a su _ porter, 
par la densité, «le Dix» a la « puissance du douze » fait oublier 
bien des manques ; d’autant plus que la réalisation phonétique des 
huit strophes enregistrées par Valéry lui-méme correspondent 
extraordinairement au « Douze» de l’alexandrin le plus dense 
(a deux ou trois exceptions prés, et en dépit de ses décasyllabes 
qui n’ont, phonétiquement, que neuf ou huit syllables : 14 et 8 vers 
respectivement). Il faut aussi signaler des observations originales 
et pertinentes sur l’allitération, la rime, l’assonance et la « contre- 
assonance » ( ?) chez Valéry (pourquoi ne pas appeler celle-ci de 
son vrai nom : accords? Cf. Jean Hytier, Jules Romains et 
G. Chenneviere. 

Quant a la seconde partie du livre de M. Guiraud, nous ne pou- 
vons que louer le gout et le jugement critique de l’auteur. Cepen- 
dant, nous devons regretter le choix des textes de prose qui servent 
de critére (on connait les manques et les limitations du French 
Word Book Tabulated, de Vander Beke—New-York, 1931—pour 
ce genre d’études auquel, d’ailleurs, il n’était pas destiné : le choix 
de nombreux textes et surtout les exclusives en ce qui concerne 
le vocabulaire) et l’insuflisance des textes de poésie sans compter 
la difficulté de lecture de certains tableaux et des erreurs dans les 
calculs. La distinction qu'il établit entre les molts-thémes et les 
mols-clés est judicieuse : les premiers sont les mots les plus 
fréquents d’un texte : le verbe “ voir’’, par exemple, est trés employé 
par Valéry : il y a un théme de la vue. Mais il ne constitue pas une 
clé, parce qu’il est un des plus employés de la langue et se retrouve 
avec une haute fréquence chez la plupart des écrivains. Le mol-clé 
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qui se disltingue hon par sa fréquence absolue mais par sa fréquence 
relative, par lemploi que l’auteur en fait par rapport a lusage 
courant » (page 155). M. Guiraud traile avec finesse le renouvel- 
lement’ de la métaphore, le retour au sens étymologique des mots 
qui conservent cependant les diverses valeurs acquises au cours 
des différentes époques (ce qui leur confére une puissance d’évoca- 
tion d’une richesse étonnante). Néanmoins, ici encore, on peut 
se demander si la méthode statistique est bien indiquée puisque 
chaque mot exprime des significations différentes pour la plupart 
des poétes. Les pénétrantes remarques de M. Guiraud sur le voca- 
bulaire de Valéry et l’influence de Mallarmé semblent bien prouver 
que la statistique, tout au moins dans ce cas particulier, est inutile : 
«... le ‘ciel’? de Mallarmé n’est pas celui de Valéry; ‘‘ azur”’ n’a 
pas chez celui-ci la signification symbolique quwil prend chez 
celui-la, etc.» (pages 167-171). Qu’importe, alors, la fréquence 
d’un mot sil n’a pas chez les différents auteurs la méme signifi- 
calion surtout quand la description phonique du mot procéde d’une 
absence de criléres rigoureux ? 

La conclusion du livre de M. Guiraud, La puélique de Valéry, 
est l’'aboulissement d’une étude de critique esthétique et littéraire. 
L’auteur y considére essentiellement «le poéte » et «le poéme » 
et bien peu «la langue poétique dans les régles et les formes qui 
ne sont qu'une abstraction statistique...» Il est évident qu'une 
étude statistique valable dans ses moindres détails sur « les rapports 
du vers francais avec la structure phonique, sémantique, morpho- 
logique et syntaxique de la langue » s’impose. A notre avis, elle 
ne peut se faire qu’en équipe, avec la collaboration de spécialistes 
de chaque branche, et a trés longue échéance afin de lui assurer la 
rigueur indispensable. Et l'on se demande si, Jusque-la, ce n’est pas 
aprés tout Jean Hytier qui a raison. A propos des tables que l’on 
a dressées, et des listes qu’on a établies (André Gide, Alger, 1938, 
p. 47), M. Hytier maintient que «ces travaux sous une facade 
expérimentale sont inutilisables, car ils mettent systématiquement 
sur le méme plan les effets réussis et les effets manqués et ne 
tiennent pas comple des cas d’espéce et des dilférences de valeur. 
En esthétique, le gout fait partie de la méthode ». En statistique, 
exactitude et la rigueur soni la méthode. 


Columbia University JEANNE VARNEY PLEASANTS 
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Pierre Guirnaub, Index du Vocabulaire du Symbolisme. I. Index 
des mols d’ Alcools de Guillaume Apollinaire. II. Index des mots 
des Poésies de Paul Valéry. III. Index des mols des Poésies de 
Stéphane Mallarmé. vii1+29 pp. 1v+42 pp. 1v+24 pp. Paris : 
C. IXlineksieck, 1953. 


This work whose first three sections are here reviewed — is 
not only an index of the words used in certain poetic texts, but an 
attempt at a statistical classification of those words. — This classi- 
fication seeks to give precision and objectivity to the stylistic 
study of the poetic vocabulary. Stylistics, long based exclusively 
on intuition, was objectivized by Bally; a recent trend, exemplified 
by the present work, is the mathematical approach, which hopes to 
raise stylistics to the scientific level of linguistics. 

The indexes proper cover all the words used, with their exact 
references ; where words are employed for rhyming, reference 
numbers are underlined: a separate rhyme table in addition might 
be desirable. The same holds for verbal forms: lists according to 
tense and mood would cast light on their stylistic use, along the 
lines of P. O. Walzer’s remarks on tenses in the Jeune Parque. 
Unfortunately the words appear in the index without their context: 
it is regrettable that Guiraud did not imitate Marty-Laveaux’s 
word-index of Corneille (1868) or A. Henry’s on Valéry (1952) — 
which last makes Guiraud’s second volume superfluous. This 
defect makes it difficult to grasp easily the semantic values of the 
words, the constants, if any, in their syntactic and syntagmatic 
use, their concrete or abstract acceptations. The lack makes 
itself fell even more in the case of texts where the style makes 
systematically distorted use of the elements provided by the 
language — especially in Symbolism, whose poetic principles 
emphasize such changes. As to grammatical tools, including 
even such verbs as élre and avoir, only frequency is given: this 
makes impossible such studies as those of Waser-Holzgang on 
par and pour or Anderson on loul. It makes equally impossible 
a study of the stylistic choice among the potentialities of the 
language (e. g. between par and de when equivalent); worse still, 
we cannot even attack the problem of concision of poetic style. 
For it remains to be discovered how far the poet can reduce the 
frequency of grammatical tools without passing from poetic obscu- 
rity to the dissolution of the linguistic structure he is using in 
other words, from a particular speech to a new longue (e. g. Michaux’s 
poelic works). As itis, we cannot even check whether grammatical 
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tools are incompatible with poetic style (Marouzeau, Slylistique 
francaise, p. 97) or whether, on the contrary, they can be used as 
background to throw into relief expressive words; whether they 
are often used as padding, whether they sometimes assume an 
independent meaningfulness (e. g. the demonstrative pronoun in 
Alcools, 10: le phénix ce bicher qui soi-méme s’engendre, which 
amounts to a comparison). The mere fact that with an equal rate 
of frequency for grammatical tools, Apollinaire uses 96, Valéry 126, 
Mallarmé 107, suggests that the last two differentiated more among 
accessory words and charged them semantically and stylistically. 
Further, Guiraud is rather inconsistent in his definition of accessory 
words : he counts chaque among them in Apollinaire and Mallarmé, 
but not in Valéry; pas, y, comme, ou are classified among the 
full words in Guiraud’s Caracléres staltisliques du vocabulaire, 
p. 98, a theoretical exposé based on the indexes here reviewed. 
In fact, he arbitrarily eliminates grammatical words (a little 
less than 50 % of all words: tbid., p. 20) in order to establish curves 
of word frequency. 

Proper frequency curves, however, would of course be extremely 
important for the psycho-sociology of language (Zipf), for compar- 
ative literary studies (Yule), for the study of the relationship 
between style and linguistic structure (ef. R. L. Wagner’s intro- 
duction, p. u-mm; A. A. Hill, Language, 31, 249-252), as well as 
that of style itself as a structure, «car la valeur d’un fait de style, 
comme celle d’un fait de langue, ne ressort que de proportions » 
Introd. p. 1). Besides, words of a high frequency are often 
tics, revealing the author’s psychology, or reflections of the élal 
de langue in which the style has been formed : Angelloz, who 
studied Rilke’s vocabulary, has indicated what precautions we 
should take in using frequencies (« Statistique et Littérature », 
Mercure de France, Oct., 1952, 291-199). Guiraud exploits his own 
findings in Langage el versificalion d’aprés leuvre de Paul Valéry, 
1953). 

In these indexes frequency is evaluated in se and in relationship 
to the language. Guiraud calls theme-words those most frequent 
in an author, and key-words those whose frequency in an author 
differs from their frequency in the language. The idea of theme- 
words, based on absolute frequency in the given text, is valid; 
the light they shed on the author’s linguistic consciousness and 
his psyche would be brighter if the indexes covered complete 
poetic works instead of only arbitrary selections (cf. Lang. el 
Vers., p. 156). How can we understand Mallarmé’s speech without 
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Un coup de dés or Igilur? As to relative frequencies, they are 
computed by a comparison with the frequencies found in G. E, 
Vander Beke’s French Word Book (1929); Guiraud accepts the 
latter as a correct estimate of word distribution in literary prose 
at the end of the 19th century and the beginning of the 20th 
(I, p. v; Car. Slat., p. 63). The fact is that 15 % of Vander Beke’s 
words come from newspapers of 1926 which socially and chrono- 
logically represent an élal de langue different from that of Symbol- 
ism; the same is true of the extracts from Balzac and Vigny; as 
lo Michelet, Zola, Gide, etc., their styles and vocabularies are such 
as inevitably to alter any evaluation of general average frequencies, 
We must deplore the absence of a French compilation more precise 
and better founded, like H. J. Josselson’s (1953) for Russian. 
But even without such general data, statistics: covering the three 
poets’ prose works would serve as a more immediate basis and 
would give a far better idea of their lexicon (« nombre des mots en 
puissance dont l’auteur dispose », Car. Slal., p. 23). 

But let us assume that the basis of comparison is valid. Guiraud 
considers that the key-word, and not the theme-word, is the 
characteristic element of style (ibid., p. 64). Is the key-word 
actually felt as characteristic because of its relative frequency? 
Style is the effect on the reader consciously or unconsciously 
felt of a choice among language possibilities : if the reader 
becomes aware of this effect, what strikes him is frequency within 
a limiled conleal. In Mallarmé, azur or baiser seem characteristic 
because of their absolute frequency in the text, which catches the 
eye, and not because of their relative frequency, which is not 
within the reach of linguistic consciousness. This consciousness 
will be sensitive to a hapax or a rare word but will become less 
and less discriminating as the words grow more common. That is, 
its absoluteness is enough to make a frequency visible and stylisti- 
cally valid; if the frequency happens also to be relative, this inte- 
rests the linguist but no longer the stylistician. In my opinion, 
this concept of slylistic consciousness as perception of the relation 


between a fact and a delimited context — not between a fact and 
the norm of language — makes the interpretation of frequencies 


more complicated than Guiraud realizes: e. g. a hapax, because it 
surprises the reader, is as efficient stylistically as a word of high 
frequency (e. g. empyreume, Valéry); a high frequency may be 
uncharacteristic of the author if it is dictated by the topic (e. g. 
the frequency of while in Melville, Moby Dick, XLII, «The White- 


ness of the Whale’’) — and such an accident may warp statistics; 
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a word may pass unnoticed if it occurs in a group, in an unstressed 
position, or in a cliché, even tho the word is statistically frequent. 
Such semantic variations therefore forbid us to consider all the 
occurrences of a word identical and to put them all in the same 
basket. In short, if we are to use these indexes properly in study- 
ing the Symbolist style, we must consider the context — whose 
essence is vartabilily — before referring to the norm of the language. 

To summarize: a useful compilation. But the mathematical 
approach which could, with a sounder basis, be efficient in esta- 
blishing the relationship between word and linguistic structure, 
remains too mechanical and blunt to establish the relationship 
between word and stylistic superstructure?. 


Columbia University MicHAEL RIFFATERRE 


The Problem of the Picts. Edited by F. T. Wainwright. x1+187 pp. 
Edinburgh: Nelson, 1955. 


The ‘problem’ with which this book is concerned is not that of 
the origin of the Picts, which is here considered to be as yet not 
susceptible of fruitful discussion; it is rather to describe the history, 
the material culture, and the language of the inhabitants of Scotland 
called ‘Picti’ during the period from 297 A. D., when they are 
firs’ mentioned by the Roman poet Eumenius, to 843, when the 
Pictish kingdom came to an end with the accession of Kenneth 
mac Alpin, king of the Scots. The historical, archaeological, 
and linguistic evidence is considered by the five contributors, 
and the general conclusion is reached that the Pictish kingdom 
comprised more than one ethnic component. The authors are 
Scottish scholars who are authorities in their respective fields, 
such as F. T. Wainwright for history, Stuart Piggott for archaeology 
and K. H. Jackson for language. 

The relative significance assigned to the various kinds of evi- 
dence bearing on the problem emerges from the fact that four of 
the six chapters are devoted to archaeology; but for the readers 
of this journal the discussion by Prof. Jackson of the Pictish 
language will no doubt be of greatest interest. He examines data 


' Others have noted that Guiraud cannot stick faithfully to his own statistics 
when he interprets them stylistically (Bémol, RHL 55, 393). A correction: moi, 
recurrent in the Jeune Parque, is omitted by the compiler. 
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of five kinds: 1) statements by non-Picts during the period of the 
historical Picts (e. g. Bede and Adamnan); 2) place and personal 
names occurring in classical authors (e. g. Tacitus and Ptolemy); 
3) the language of some 25 inscriptions, written in the Irish Ogham 
script, dated ca. 700-875, and found for the most part in eastern 
Scotland north of the Firth-Clyde line; 4) proper names in medieval 
manuscript sources, notably those of the kings contained in the 
Pictisch Chronicle; and 5) medieval and modern place names, 
The scantiness of these sources, and the ambiguity of most of 
them, render impossible an easy answer to the problem, and 
earlier investigators had put forward a large number of theories 
Pictish was P-Celtic, Q-Celtic, Illyrian, etc., ete. According to 
Jackson, however, none of the Celtic material of the Pictish heart- 
land is unambiguously Q-Celtic, and the P-Celtic data appears 
to be related, but not too closely, to that of England. He suggests 
that northeastern Scotland was occupied toward the end of the 
pre-Christian period by speakers of a P-Celtic language coming 
from the south of the island, that the speech of the older population 
was non-IE, and that the two languages existed side by side for 
the better part of a millennium, until they were both replaced 
(ca. 1,000 A.D.) by the Gaelic of the Irish invaders of the fifth 
century. If we remember, however, that the evidence for Celtic 
language among the historical Picts consists solely of names of 
one or another, and that our only Pictish texts are the some two 
dozen unintelligible inscriptions of the eighth and ninth centuries, 
we might be inclined to guess that the language of the Brittonic 
invaders had, as a spoken tongue, become extinct some centuries 
earlier. The history of Norman French in England may afford 
a parallel. 

These studies, conservatively and competently written, consti- 
tute a real advance toward the ‘Problem of the Picts’. Further 
progress must await more evidence, which for the most may be 
expected only from the spade of the archaeologist. 


’ 


University of California, Berkeley M. S. BEELER 


Aasta STENE, Hialus in English: Problems of Catenation and 
Juncture, Anglistica, Vol. III]. x +102 pp., 1 chart. Copenhagen: 
Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1954. 


This volume by Dr. Stene contains many provocative pages 
and shows a keenness of auditory perception of the ears of the 
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writer for the speech she heard in the United States. The habitual 
users of a language frequently fail to hear and record their own 
speech accurately. This volume by a non-native speaker is one 
more book in evidence on the contributions to the history and 
description of English by one who has listened with both accuracy 
and detachment. 

Dr. Stene reports that she has listened with more frequency 
to the speech of that area of the United States known as the 
Middle West. Her particular center was in and around the states 
of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa. Kenyon calls this the speech 
of General American; ©. KX. Thomas names it Northern American. 
The boundaries of this area reach north from the Connecticut 
River to the Canadian border westward to the Pacific Ocean; 
and on the south, the isogloss roughly follows the Ohio River 
across Missouri down through the center of Texas. A large area 
this is with the greatest number of speakers in the United States. 

The investigation here under review is divided into several 
parts: (1) the nature of hiatus in English; (2) a description of the 
hiatus problem in present-day English ;(3) hiatus in cognate 
languages and hiatus of different types of English; (4) the historical 
aspects of hiatus, the uses of variant forms to avoid hiatus, and 
the phonological system in its relation to hiatus; and (5) a survey 
of the tendencies. 

Too frequently our descriptive studies of a language contain 
only observations on phonology, morphology, etc. “but it should 
include a description of its prosodical characteristics, such as 
stress, intonation, quantity and catenation” (p. 11). Intonation, 
per se, has been shunted aside in so many of our studies perhaps 
because of the difficulty of representation of acoustic measure- 
ments. Nevertheless this difficulty should be overcome because 
of “the great importance of intonation in any analysis of the syntax 
of the spoken language’”’ (p. 12), and a description should be defini- 
tely established. This analysis by measurements needs to be 
done for English in America very urgently as well as in support 
of Dr. Stene’s thesis. 

“Standard spoken English shows great consistency in its avoid- 
ance of hiatus’’, (p. 13), and Dr. Stene sets herself first the problem 
of establishing how standard spoken English reacts to the problem 
of hiatus, and second, of showing the historical background of 
present English conditions and stating the analysis of the disused 
forms of treatment in earlier periods. 

The problem of hiatus arises because of ‘‘an insufficiently marked 
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division between two syllables. When hiatus occurs, the English 
speaker unconsciously tries to avoid a period of silence; and the 
language, as a result, reacts in two ways: “either 1) neglect the 
insufficiently marked syllable division and allow the two syllables 
to coalesce into one, or 2) reinforce the syllable division by some 
means in order to preserve the consecutive syllables as distinctly 
separate units” (p. 16). This second treatment Dr. Stene terms 
“anti-hiatic” or “‘syllable preserving’ and constitutes a conser- 
vative tendency. 

The most obvious anti-hiatic break in American English is 
the linking -r. The r in words ending in [a:, a:], and [9:] as well 
as jie. ca, (9a), ua] show this tendency: 


far from il and far away 

‘fa: ‘from it] ‘far o'wei| 
four pears four apples 
(fo: ‘peaz] 'forr ‘weplz] 


Under the rubric of {r-] linking Dr. Stene (p. 20) lists about 
25 words which end in |.:| spelled aw which do not normally have 
[r-|linking. Certainly in the eastern part of the United States 
this does not hold. Dr. Stene lists under the words without 
linking r: gnaw, saw, raw, law yet quite regularly a linking r 
exists when a word beginning with a vowel follows. A. F. Hubbell 
(The Pronunciation of English in New York City, King’s Crown 
Press, Columbia University ,N. Y., 1950, p. 48) reports ‘‘I have 
come across a number of undergraduates from the city who, while 
reading the Ral-selection as part of the freshman speech test, 
have managed to pronounce /r/ three times in saw Arthur’. To be 
sure this was a college freshman and Jones (Oulline, § 760) avers 
that it is not very common among educated speakers. But anyone 
who has traveled in New England among cultivated people will 
have heard this linking r with great frequency. Kenyon in the 
Guide lo Pronunciation (§ 213, p. 1) says ‘“All competent observers 
testify to its frequency in cultivated speech, however much it is 
Objected to on theoretical grounds.’’ The insertion of “linking 
-r| may thus be considered more or less the rule to avoid hiatus in 
the greater part of the English vocabulary” (p. 28) whether the 
users be cultivated or not. 

Besides the linking r Dr. Stene finds also the [n|-linking to be 
heard in a man |a'men}| and an old man [an'ould men}. She 
might even have heard {a nould men}. So also has one heard an 
orange {an'orandZ| become |a'norandZ|. 
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Hiatus will not occur in the inslances where words start and end 
with consonants, or, in the case where they end in vowels, the 
vowels provide a non-hiatic glide {j, w]. 

As to the status of hiatus in the cognate languages Dr. Stene 
reports that (1) in Swedish, hiatus context occurs more frequently 
than in English and seems to raise no problems; they are left as 
they are. (2) In German where |a| is the customary vowel in 
unstressed syllables, it is likely to be absorbed because of the 
rhythm. “But to hiatus German is absolutely averse’’ (p. 35). 
'3) In Norwegian, the problem is comparable to German, but the 
rhythm of Norwegian has a close similarity to that of English 
speech, and sense groups are closely catenated, with elision of 
final [a] in the words is a very common structure. 

“Why,” asks Dr. Stene, ‘has English come to adopt a phono- 
logical system which in itself practically ensures the non-occurrence 
of hiatus?” (p. 79). She admits to an inconclusive result in 
this investigation yet says that since the majority of words in 
English today end in consonants or consonant clusters and of the 
vowels only the so-called sort vowels cannot occur finally in a 
stressed syllable, that hiatus is of itself limited. Also by the 
characteristic vowel development of English, crystalized in the 
the spelling of the late 17th Century, English established a very 
consistent non-hiatic system of word pattern. By the end of the 
18th Century, syllables were normally closed, or if open, they 
had the closure of a [j| or {w) glide (p. 82). 

There is another anti-hiatic development which Dr. Stene 
has been spared, but it should be reported. It is not a linking 
-r, nor -n, nor -h found in her study. I caught this from an usher 
ina New York theatre. Her position was on an aisle separating 
the mezzanine below the aisle from the balcony above. The 
patrons on presenting their tickets were directed, if the ticket 
so indicated, to Two rows down into the mezzanine. But if the 
ticket indicated the balcony, the patron was directed Two rows-d- 
up; Five rows-d-up. Here is a linking |d-| to be added to the 
avoidances we already have to eliminate the hiatus in English. 


Columbia University GEoRGE W. Hippirr 


Ernst FRAENKEL, Lilauisches elymologisches Worlerbuch, Issues 
1-3 (pp. i-xx and 1-240, aba-kepteléli). Heidelberg : Carl Winter, 
1955 ff. 


The publication of a Lithuanian elymological dictionary will 
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satisfy a need which has long been felt both in Baltic comparative 
linguistics and the more general Indo-European field as_ well. 
All who are interested in either of these fields must be thankful 
to Ernst Fraenkel, who in the writing of this dictionary has 
brought to bear his abundant knowledge of the Baltic languages 
and his wide acquaintance with Baltic linguistic literature. His 
achievement is particularly great in that it is largely a pioneering 
work in this field. Harold H. Bender’s earlier A Lithuanian 
Etymological Index (Princeton, 1921) is merely a guide to the 
standard reference works. 

Fraenkel states in the foreword (p. iii) that he has not investi- 
gated all of the words in the Lithuanian language, omitting par- 
ticularly those of onomatopoetic character. This seems a wise 
decision in order to save space for more important things, espe- 
cially in view of the large number of onomatopoetic words in 
Lithuanian such as cakséli ‘to tick’, capséli ‘to drip, to trickle; 
to take short steps’. It would have been easily possible to bog 
down on words like these. In the foreword Fraenkel also says 
(p,iv) that he has omitted borrowings unless of particular interest 
for some reason or other. There are already several well known 
works devoted exclusively to borrowings (e. g. K. Alminauskis, 
Die Germanismen des Litauischen; Kaunas, 1934 and Pranas 
Skardzius, Die slavischen Lehnwérler im Alilitauischen; Waunas, 
1931). Nevertheless many borrowings are listed with references 
to the two afore-mentioned works. 

It appears that the author pas centered his attention on Old 
Lithuanian. As a result many words of modern spoken standard 
Lithuanian are omitted. On the other hand words are included 
which are extremely rare in modern Lithuanian. 

The greatest value of the work lies in the copious references and 
in the fact that sources are used which were written in Lithuanian 
and Lettish, languages which many linguists do not easily read. 
For example, frequent references are made to K. Biiga’s Kalba 
ir senové (Language and Antiquity; Kaunas, 1922), a collection of 
essays and articles on Baltic linguistics. 

Several important sources, however, have been slighted. We 
know Fraenkel is aware of the existence of Emile Benveniste’s 
Origines de la formation des noms en indo-européen (Paris, 1925), 
since reference is made to it on p. 26 of the dictionary in regard 
to the vocalism of dusti ‘to weave.’ It might have been of value, 
in addition, to have referred to the Baltic index of Origines in the 
preparation of the elymologies of individual words. For example, 
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under the dictionary heading dsard ‘tear’, we find reference to Gk. 
dakru, Got. lagr. O. H. G. zahar, Skt. asru, Tok. adkdr, Arm. arlawsr, 
bul no reference to Hitt. eshahru listed by Benveniste (Origines 
p. 06). In general, reference to the laryngeal theory is avoided. 
Another work, apparently omitted, is Jerzy Kurytowicz’s Eludes 
indo-européennes (Krakéw, 1935). By checking the Baltic index 
of this work it would have been possible to add, under the dictionary 
entry anyla ‘mother-in-law (of the wife)’, Hitt. hannag and Arm. 
han (Eludes, p. 74). 

It is too bad also that American linguistic journals are frequently 
overlooked in the dictionary. For example, the entry alpli 
‘to faint’ (p. 8) might have contained reference to Henry Heenigs- 
wald’s article “Laryngeals and s- movable” (Language 28. 182- 
185). In this article (p. 183) Lith. alpstu ‘I faint’ is compared to 
Skt. alpa ‘small’, Hitt. alpani- ‘sick, weak’ and Lith. silpnas 
‘weak’. As it is, not one of these apparently related words is 
mentioned. In this case it would not even have been necessary 
to have recourse to the laryngeal theory to relate these words. 
Under the entry gyli ‘gesund, heil werden’ the author states, ‘‘Die 
zugrunde liegende Wz. ist idg. * gu(i)id-, *gu(i)ia, gui.” Reference 
is made to a number of articles on the problem of this particular 
root, but no mention is made of André Martinet’s article, Non- 
Apophonic O-Vocalism in Indo-European (Word 9.253-267) where 
we find an original treatment of this problem (p. 263). Neither 
is this article mentioned in the discussion of duoli ‘to give’, although 
mention of it would have been of considerable help in explaining 
the derivation of dovana ‘gift’. 

Since ablaut is still productive in Lithuanian, new formations 
are fairly common. Thus gifli ‘to drive‘ to hunt’, with -in- from 
*-n-, has the derivative gdiniéli ‘to chase’. A better term than 
Ablaulsenlgleisung (passim) might have been found to describe 
that phenomenon. 

Occasionally Fraenkel relates Slavic and Baltic words genetically 
when it might be more reasonable to suspect Slavic borrowings. 
Thus, for example, under the entry blagnas ‘ungeeignet, schlecht, 
bése’ (p.45-46) we are told that this word has adopted its meaning 
under the influence of the misinterpreted compounds issibldgnylis, 
prasibldgnyli, nusibldgnyli ‘aus dem Ungeeignetsein, aus dem 
schlechten Zustand herauskommen, vom Katzenjammer erniichtert 
werden.’ We learn further that these words are genetically 
related to R. blagoj ‘starrképfig, starrsinnig, hasslich.’ As a 
resull Fraenkel comes to the doubtful conclusion that, ‘‘Russ. 
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blagoy ele. haben daher nichts gemeinsam mit abg. blagi ‘gut’, 
poln. blogi ‘gliickselig, behaglich’ usw., wozu sie von Havers Tabu 
133, Vasmer Wb. 1, 90 gestellt werden.”” To separate R. blagoj 
from O. C. S. blag on semantic grounds alone does not seem 
well advised, particularly in view of the fact that this very type 
of semantic development is not uncommon. One can compare 
Eng. silly from A. 5. *saelig ‘happy, good.’ 

There are relatively few misprints, but the name Louis Hjelms- 
lev suffers. On p. xi we find L. Hjemslev twice and on p. 80 and 
p. 94 the name is spelled Hjemselv. Under the dictionary entry 
azys ‘hedgehog’ (p. 28) we are referred to eZys, which is not listed. 

With all its shortcomings, this dictionary represents an impor- 
tant and significant advance in the field of Baltic linguistics. 


Universily of Pennsylvania WittiAM R. SCHMALSTIEG 


Horace G. Lunt, Old Church Slavonic Grammar. xiv +141 pp. 
The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1955. 


Lunt’s OCS! grammar is dedicated “to the memory of two 
pioneer American Slavists’’, G. R. Noyes and 38. H. Cross, and one 
realizes that probably there is a feeling of national and personal 
pride behind this dedication. If so, the feeling is justified. The 
relatively young field of Slavic philology in America scores a new 
achievement with the publication of Lunt’s book. Not only 
is this the first scientific grammar of OCS in English, but it stands 
up well in comparison with the publications which have appeared 
recently in the field in Europe, and surpasses many of them in its 
up-to-dateness?, solidity of approach and application of modern 


1 OCS denotes Old Church Slavonic in this review. Traditional abbreviations 
are used for the generally known grammatical terms and OCS manuscripts. 

2 It would be appropriate, however, to indicate that there is a point of view (against 
Lunt 6, 7) which sees in Ass. and/or Sav. the oldest underlying text of the four Gospels 
(Grivec, Horalek). When referring to Diels in his bibliography, Lunt in a few cases 
misses some more recent publications, e. g. Kurz’s articles on Zo. in Slavia 9. 11. 
A more important point concern the origin of Cyrillic alphabet. The present reviewer 
subscribes to Georgiev’s theory that the Cyrillic alphabet in its ‘“‘preorganized” shape, 
i. e. as occasional adoptation(s) of Greek letters though certainly without any additional 
letters, as Georgiev contends, had been used in Bulgaria to render Slavic names and 
words before the invention of Glagolitic by St. Constantine: and that the Cyrillic 
alphabet we know from OCS manuscripts was not St. Kliment’s invention (Lunt 
14), but rather the result of an improvement of the original “chaotic” Cyrillic alphabet 
under the influence and in compromise with Glagolitic (See E. Georgiev, Slavjanskaja 
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linguistic methods. American students are now for the first time 
supplied with a reliable guide in OCS, and it is not unlikely that 
students in other countries will find in Lunt’s book many things 
worthy of their attention. 

In every branch of science there is always a tendency to indulge 
in complacency by creating a kind of mythology within the science. 
From time to time it is necessary that a man of sober intelligence 
clear the field of myths thus accumulated and uncritically repeated. 
Lunt seems to be bold enough and well equipped to undertake 
this. When he bluntly states that OCS is “‘a literary language, 
used by the Slavs of many different regions’? and thus, “‘cannot 
be specifically localized” (1), he not only correctly defines his 
subject but delivers a blow to those who in 1955 still speak of 
“Altbulgarisch” and search for a modern Bulgarian dialect which 
would directly continue OCS. A scathing criticism is implied in 
a brief remark concerning those whose methods are based on the 
assumption that in OCS each scribe was “‘a careful, trained phone- 
tician who was trying to reproduce his own pronunciation” (5). 
The assertion that “‘OCS is a theoretical, reconstructed language”’ 
(4) is perhaps too drastic, but it is more welcome than the tradi- 
tional tendency to place OCS on the same level as the other, 
non-artificial, Slavic languages. 

Another advantage of Lunt’s book is its conscious attempt to 
present all essential data on OCS ‘‘without citing all the minutiae 
of attested variant spellings’’, although in this the book is uneven. 
In its largest and most independent chapter, that on conjugation 
(pp. 69-124), a proportion is not always maintained between the 
principal lines and minor details. In other chapters Lunt often 
dispenses with minutiae by referring to the books of his predeces- 
sors, chiefly Diels. But in its best paragraphs Lunt’s book achieves 
lucidity as well as conciseness. 

In many cases Lunt adheres to Trubetzkoy. He also points 
to Jakobson as his teacher, and to M. Halle, in the latter’s studies 
on OCS verbs, as a representative of the same approach. In most 
cases, however, Lunt is critical of others’ views and not afraid of 
going his own way. So, e. g., he does not follow Trubetzkoy 
in the latter’s theory of /é’/ and /2’/ in early OCS, and prefers a 
position of sound agnosticism in characterizing the pronunciation 
of Glagolitic ‘‘g’ (20). Lunt motivates his deviation by the fact 


pis’mennost’ do Wirilla i Mefodija, Sofia 1952). This point of view is not mentioned 
by Lunt. 
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that he is wriling a textbook, which obviously precludes too daring 
hypotheses or unverified theories. However, the impression of 
the present reviewer is that often this is not the only reason, but 
that Lunt’s more pragmatic temperament as a scholar in compar- 
ison, for instance, with Trubetzkoy was also influential here. 

Since Lunt’s book, as stated above, is by and large a good one, 
and will presumably serve as the basic textbook for English- 
speaking students in OCS for a period of time and, probably, will 
some day undergo a new edition, it is pertinent to point out what 
in the book requires changes or improvements. 

First of all, one would advise the complete elimination of scienti- 
fic myths. One of those widespread myths which prevent a 
sound approach to OCS texts is the traditional contention that the 
alphabet invented by Constantine was essentially phonemic, 
a contention repeated uncritically by Slavists, and not only by 
them (e. g. by Vendryes!). It was this contention which led 
Trubetzkoy, not to speak of his predecessors, to the theory that 
OCS had separate phonemes /i/ and /¢/. Lunt quotes this idea 
without overt criticism, but, true, only to dismiss it practically 
with another, ‘generalized’, presentation of the OCS vowel 
system (25), which is the only one actually used in his book and 
which does not contain /i/ and /é/. Other misunderstandings 
which ensue from the unfounded theory of the phonemic nature 
inherent in Constantine’s alphabet are hesitations in ascribing 
the phonemic status for j; identification of é and ja; and confusion 
of -dir- and -dr- type clusters. The lack of a letter for /j/ can easily 
be explained, however, by its absence in the Greek alphabet. 
The distinction of -dr- and -dr- type clusters escaped Constantine’s 
attention, but this does not prove that it was alien to the OCS 
language, at least not in its Macedonian and Bulgarian recensions. 
The confusion of é and ja is understandable if one assumes that é 
was pronounced as an ea-diphthong, which is well supported by 
both OCS and comparative evidence (Lunt 26 accepts the possi- 
bility that é was a diphtong, but denies this for Constantine’s 
language, though without giving any reason — p. 19). Such a 
diphthong could have been confused by Constantine with ja 
because of its similarity in acoustic effect. Incidentally, to admit 
the diphthongal nature of é is one more reason for recognizing y 
as another diphthong in OCS. This may be disputed, but in any 
event, it would be more cautious not to declare that y as a single 
vowel is “unquestionable” (15), and give it the phonetic value 
of Russian y (17). 
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Undoubtedly, Constantine’s alphabet was superior to, let say, 
the miserable adaptations of the Roman alphabet in Old Polish 
or Old Czech texts. But it was far from perfect, and even less 
so phonemic. In another place Lunt himself states that it tended 
to have two sets of letters for the vowels, one to be used after 
consonants, and the second in other positions: and he opportunely 
observes that this has nothing to do with palatalization of conso- 
nants and is only a graphic device (22). But how can one reconcile 
this with the allegedly phonemic nature of the alphabet? 

Two other myths, though incompatible with the facts, still eke 
out their existence in OCS studies: the ‘‘Russian”’ and the ‘‘Proto- 
Slavic "ones. Western scholars first made their acquaintance 
with OCS through the Russians. Hence certain features of the 
Russian pronunciation of Church Slavonic were automatically 
transferred to OCS, including palatalization of consonants before 
front vowels, and identification of Russian and OCS y. As for 
the first, Lunt breaks with this ungrounded tradition and right- 
fully asserts that “there is no reason to assume that there were 
phonemically palatalized consonants in OCS” (25) except Jj, ny, 
rj of course. Yet, as has been observed, he follows the familiar 
trend in characterizing y. And when describing the two subdivi- 
sions of the “twofold declension” (39) he speaks of the two opposi- 
tions: y versus i, and y versus e, although the second is really 
all-permeating whereas the first appears only in the substantival 
declension in the instr. pl. and, thus, is marginal*. Moreover, 
following Trubetzkoy, the very importance of “twofold” nature 
in the OCS declension is exaggerated, according to its role in 
Russian or Czech, and this does not benefit the presentation of OCS. 

While the “Russian”? myth arbitrarily ascribes certain Russian 
features to OCS rather subconsciously, the Protoslavic myth tends 
to identify OCS with Common Slavic, quite deliberately disregar- 
ding the rather numerous discrepancies, e. g. in the reflexes of 
‘tj, “dj, in the development of dr, ir etc., in the development of 
‘tort, *lert, etc., groups, and so forth. Such a view overlooks the 
fact that, while in certain traits OCS was closer to Common Slavic 
than the other Slavic languages, in other features Old Russian, 
Old Czech and even Old Polish, as we know them, were closer to it : 
and the artificial nature of OCS is ignored with this approach. 


* Equally occasional is the opposition éwa (in imperfect?). The oppositions 
yvi, éva do not deserve inclusion in the table: this makes the picture overladen with 
“minutiae” and rather obscure. 
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Lunt, though aware of the nature of OCS, unfortunately, too often 
and too readily identifies Common Slavic and OCS “the earliest 
form of Slavic known, a form very close to the language called 
Proto-Slavic”’ (1). 

Hence the uncritical contention that “it is probable that the 
dialect of Salonika was readily understandable to Moravians and 
Pannonians”’ (3). Perhaps it was really so, but we have no proofs. 
The only reason for accepting this probability is that OCS was used 
in Moravia and Pannonia. But, in itself, this is no more proof 
of its comprehension there than the use of Latin in Poland and 
Bohemia proves that the Polish and Czech population understood 
Latin. A liturgical language need not necessarily be understood. 
How can we be sure that the reaction of Moravian and Pannonian 
laymen was not similar to that of the peasant woman in Chekhov 
who used to cry every time she heard the word dondeze ‘up to’? 
On the other hand, there are direct indications that OCS was never 
completely understandable in different part of the Slavic world 
of the 10th century — the regional substitutions in phonetics and 
vocabulary, as practised in copying texts. 

Lunt treats OCS synchronically, but he sees himself compelled 
‘to include occasional references to historical and comparative 
linguistics” (VII), the more so because the range of time during 
which OCS existed amounts to more than two centuries, and this 
presupposes some internal development, not to speak of changes 
caused by transference of the language to dillerent areas populated 
by the Slavs. Under these conditions a rigid synchronic descrip- 
tion would never actually be adequate to the facts, and thus, a 
compromise cannot be avoided. What the appropriate proportion 
between synchronic and non-synchronic should be then becomes 
a very ticklish issue. As with all compromises any approach 
is vulnerable and susceptible to criticism, and it is scarcely possible 
to keep the same proportion between synchronic and non-synchronic 
in different parts of the book. I shall return to this question at 
the end of my review. 

While keeping this in mind, it would still seem proper to revise 
the characterizations of the declension and of the aorist in Lunt’s 
book. The nominal declension is presented too historically, the 
aorist too synchronically, in the opinion of the present reviewer. 

The OCS declension is based essentially, as in most modern 
Slavic languages, on gender. The only difference is that remnants 
of the ancient system based on stems are more numerous in OCS. 
Lunt presents i-stems and consonantal stems under the titles of 
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“the simple nominal declension” and “the anomalous type” 
(both borrowed from Trubetzkoy) separately. But only feminines 
of the original i-declension were still productive in OCS, while 
masculines were mostly dissolved in the regular (‘‘twofold’’) 
declension. It was also the fate of the substantives of all genders 
which originally belonged to consonantal stems. It would better 
correspond to the real situation if only feminines in -i were presen- 
ted as a separate declensional type, whereas other words ought 
to be included in the regular declension, in part with remarks on 
the possibility of deviating endings in certain cases, e. g., zvéri — 
zérja in the gen. sing., and of characteristic insertions between 
the roots and the endings in some of them e. g., the dat. sing. 
féni but maf-er-t. 

On the other hand, it is against both linguistic evidence and 
pedagogical efficiency to break up the substantival declension into 
two parts and to put the pronominal and adjectival declension 
between them, thus obscuring the reciprocal influences of the 
“twofold” and ‘simple’? nominal declensions—influences which 
were very tangible. This innovation of Trubetzkoy’s should 
not be followed, especially because some cases in the pronominal 
declension, and even in that of the personal pronouns, follow the 
nominal type (mene like vrémene, etc.; the singularity of their 
declension is in general overemphasized in Lunt’s book, at least, 
insofar as their endings and not the variability of their stems are 
concerned). With this suggested revision the chapter on declen- 
sion would be both more adequate and more economical in presen- 
tation. 

In presenting the aorist, Lunt begins with the youngest -ox- 
aorist as the most productive type. Yet it would be better to 
begin with the root-aorist, if only because it lends its forms in the 
2nd and 3rd person sing. to all other types of aorist. After having 
listed the pertinent verbs, one would proceed to the -s-aorist, to 
the -x-aorist, in order to reach finally the -oz-aorist. Then it would 
be comprehensible why the -oz-aorist, though the most productive, 
did not encompass all verbs, but only some (consonantal stems), 
and why, within these limits, it tended to crowd out other types 
of aorist. This presentation would correspond to the evolution 
within OCS and, thus, not contradict the synchronic principle as 
applied in Lunt’s book. 

Some minor shortcomings, omissions and inexact formulations 
in this work might be mentioned briefly. It is not ‘“‘doubtless’’ 
that different spellings of z+ (e. g. iz+célili) come from different 
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dialects (36); they may simply reflect different scribes’ habits or 
pronunciations at different periods; the same holds for the doublets 
dislé~discé (38). The alternation in kupovali::kupujo (40) 
seems to be -ova-: :-uj- as long as the morphological classification 
of verbs is not discussed. The table of the endings of compara- 
tives and participles (56) would be much more economical if the 
suffixes were treated separately and not with the endings. The 
nature of the sound denoted by nasalized & remains mysterious 
throughout the whole book. Greek y was hardly pronounced 
regularly as ti in the 10th century (20). There is no “plural 
suffix’ -ane~ -éne (64). Neither in kameni nor in kamy is there 
a #-ending from the point of view of OCS (62). It makes no 
sense to speak of “‘substitutive softening’ in OCS, because all 
types of palatalization were substitutive there. The endings 
-oj@ in the instr. sing. fem. of the adjectival declension penetrated 
there from the pronominal rather than from the nominal declen- 
sion (56). The forms of the voc. synu (Mar., Math. 15, 22, etc.) 
and of the loc. sing. éesomi (Ps. 55, 8, etc.) were widespread enough 
to deserve mention. Jn sing. imp. the final -i is not a #-ending, 
and, thus, OCS did not possess +-suffixes at all (84). The three 
stems of the verbs vidé-~ vizd-~ vid- are not on the same level as 
in dvigng-~ dvign- ~ dvig- (70) because vizd- is a regular phonetic 
change for all verbs of that (4 th) class in 1 person sing. If one 
assumes that the stem in u-veng- has no -d- there is no reason to 
find the stem lop- in u-long- (77). According the rules proposed 
by Lunt, what is expected in kovali, osnovali is not softening 
(110) but inclusion in the class of the -va-verbs. The verbs -vri- 
zoli and éripigd, though listed separately (118), belong to the same 
type of conjugation. 

Some formulations are ambiguous or too broad; the necessary 
limitations are given, but in another place. According to 2.421, 
a cluster of the type sémlj is possible in OCS, and the limitation 
appears only in 3.10. The rule quoted in the characterization of 
imperative: “zd is typically Bulgarian, z typically Czech’”’ (85) 
could imply that Bulgarian did not have any z, Czech any id; 
besides, this statement does not concern the imperative only and 
should be given in the Introduction or in Chapter II. It is said 
in 4.13 that “masc. nouns signifying male persons replace the form 
of the acc. sing. by that of the gen. sing.” and only in 18.21 are 
limitations cited. 

In several cases facts which belong together are not connected. 
The abnormal forms of dini are given prior to the list from which 
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it can be seen to what type of declension the word belongs (4.4114 
and 4.412). Abnormal endings of the instr. sing. are characterized 
between the paragraphs describing what substantives belong to 
the feminine twofold declension (4. 17). The general formulation 
on root-aorists is given in 10.601; the list of corresponding verbs 
does not come before 10.811. True, in most cases there are refe- 
rences, but even then, such an arrangement is a hindrance for the 
reader. 

In some cases Lunt lists phenomena without labeling them, 
e. g. four groups of consonants lacking names or characterization 
— the velars (g, k, x); the palatals (s, 2, ¢, $l, Zd, j) ; ¢, z adjoining 
the palatals (with the only difference that they may appear before 
é, the position before g being admissible also for the palatals); 
and others (28); the rules on admitted and non-admitted conso- 
nantal clusters would gain, too, if formulations were given and not 
lists alone (37). 

In syntax, as well, some formulations are not precise: “The 
genitive is often the complement to a substantive, usually indicating 
possession. quality or quantity” (128). But in the examples as 
sedmi kosinici, koliko xlébi, plin ocita, etc. the quantity is expressed 
by the governing word, and not by the genitive. In 18. 5. d. 
examples of the ‘“‘second’”’ dative are not separated from those of 
the real dative with inf. The formulation “the dative complement 
of substantives is almost inseparable from the possessive genitive” 
(131) is ambiguous. In 22. 3. the lack of distinction between 
direct and indirect speech is inappropriately used to show “‘a very 
wide range of meaning”’ of the conjunction jako. 

When changes which occurred within OCS itself are shown 
one would like to know the reasons for them, which lie within the 
scope of a ‘dynamic synchronic” description covering a rather 
long epoch. Such are questions of competition between the 
different types of aorist, of the loss of /3/ /35/; of the irregular appea- 
rance of é in the imperative of the type pokazéle (85). But even 
when speaking of ‘‘tendencies” (e. g. 18, 21), the author usually 
abstains from any explanations with very few exceptions (e. g. 4, 
194, the nom. of the comparative). 

All these minor lapses are undoubtedly due chiefly to the extreme 
compression of the material. Immense and often intricate, it 
has been crammed into about 140 pages! It is not the number 
of lapses, but rather the ability to present the data in such a 
succinct and yet comprehensible way which is surprising. But 
with a revised edition the shortcomings should be eliminated, 
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as well as numerous misprints; a list of errata was promised, bul 
the copy I have does not contain it. It must be said that without 
such a list the book cannot be used by any non-specialist. 

To conclude this review, two questions of principle, open to 
discussion, may be touched upon. The first is on the classification 
of verbs. Lunt applies Jakobson’s system of artificially construct- 
ed verbal stems, from which all verbal forms may be derived. 
To the present reviewer this system, though perfect in the abstract, 
does not seem fitting for a textbook, at least as long as there are 
no dictionaries of such stems. To construct such a stem the 
student has to know the’ forms of the verbal stem in question 
really employed, so of what avail is this stem? Besides this, the 
system is complicated. It furnishes nine classes (72f), and this, 
without embracing all verbs. In many cases to operate with 
Leskien’s traditional five verbal classes, though established rather 
on the basis of Common Slavic than that of OCS, would mean 
greater economy in presentation. E. g. the four rules given in 
10. 11 — 10. 14 could be replaced by the simple statement that 
the infinitive stem is used in the aorist. And Lunt himself betrays 
his system often, and instead of its basic and truncated stems he 
uses the notions of infinitive and present tense stems for instance 
in 8. 12, 10. 90, 11. 211 etc. In still other cases to apply his system 
leads to the neglect of some important facts, e. g. the two jers in 
krij-ola and in -kriivenii (95) are identifiable on paper only because 
the first jer is “‘tense’’ and freely interchangeable with y while the 
second is not. 

And finally the last question. Lunt’s book is essentially syn- 
chronic in its approach, though ‘dynamically synchronic”. Syn- 
chronic descriptions of modern languages are indisputably useful. 
But one may question whether this is true for OCS? Moreover, 
is such a study possible in OCS. We are dealing with an artificial, 
patch-work language, devoid of internally conditioned evolution. 
If this language is studied linguistically it is primarily because it 
is the oldest written Slavic language and therefore an invaluable 
auxiliary for Slavic comparative studies. But from this point 
of view an archaic odd form like 2nd person sing., xogsli—if not a 
misspelling! -attested once in OCS manuscripts may be more 
important than many regular forms. 

It would be unthinkable to revive the old type of OCS maaual 
as represented recently, for instance, by SeliScev in which, without 
any system, the description of the language encroached upon 
equally unsystematic scraps of the Slavic comparative grammar. 
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Perhaps it is time to think of a new approach to OCS based on its 
systematic presentation, as in Lunt’s book, but with some well 
thought-out historico-comparative commentary adroitly inserted 
in the form of footnotes, or of appendices to separate chapters, 
or as a separate part of OCS grammar, with some whys, and not 
only hows. How to contrive this is not an easy problem. The 
separation of OCS as a discipline from comparative grammar as 
made in Lunt’s book is a necessary preparatory step to it. Still 
one wishes that Lunt might take to heart not only the revision of 
certain details in his book but also this conception of a new 
approach to the whole subject. 


Columbia University GEORGE Y. SHEVELOV 


AnpRUS SAARESTE, Pelit atlas des parlers Estoniens. 108 pp. 
Uppsala: Kungl. Gustav Adolfs Akademien, 1955. 


The distinguished Estonian linguist, Andrus Saareste (formerly 
professor at Tartu University, now in Sweden), has worked for 
several decades on the field of Estonian dialect study. His Eesti 
murdeallas (Estonian Dialect Atlas), which began to appear in 
1938, was to be the culmination of his life’s work. It was to 
appear in ten fascicles, each of them containing approximately 
30 maps of a large size (the majority 26 x 40 centimétres). Because 
of the war, the publication of this work was halted in 1941, after 
only two fascicles had appeared. 

Saareste’s Petit atlas des parlers Estoniens is the continuation 
of the above-mentioned work. In compiling it, the author has 
used the material collected in Estonia between 1915-44 by himself 
and by his collaborators—his colleagues and students. He has 
added to and checked this material with about 200 Estonian refu- 
gees in Sweden between 1945-54. His work was based on a ques- 
tionnaire which contained, at first, 800 items, and later 1600. 
Altogether, over 500 localities in Estonia were surveyed, an 
extremely dense coverage, considering the small territory of Esto- 
nia. Thus Saareste has combined the best features of Wenker 
and Gilliéron-Edmont, the first noted authors of dialect atlases. 
Like Wenker, he has secured information from the maximum 
number of places, and like Edmont, he has endeavoured to check 
at least personally all the material. 

The Petit atlas contains 128 maps, of which 125 are linguistic. 
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If we add the maps contained in the two fascicles of Eesti murdeal- 
las, the total number of maps published is about 175-180. This 
is only about one-tenth of the whole number of maps (1600) 
compiled by the author in manuscript. For publication he has 
chosen the maps which represent the most important features of 
the Estonian dialects and especially the ones which show great 
variation in the Estonian area. The majority of them are word- 
maps, only a few being on abstract grammatical desinences. 
The words are chosen so that they illustrate certain phonologic 
or morphologic phenomena. For instance, the map of the word 
péder ‘elk’ demonstrates fhe treatment of the -ir- cluster; those 
for the words kdes ‘in hand’ and sajab ‘it is raining’ illustrate the 
treatment of the Proto Balto-Finnic dental spirant, etc. In 
addition to Estonian, the cognates of the words in the closest 
related languages—Livonian, Ingrian, Votic and Finnish—are 
given. 

The Pelil atlas contains three kinds of maps. The work begins 
with large ‘citation’ maps (1725.5 em.), on each of which 
words are written in phonetic transcription according to the local 
pronunciation. The high price of reproducing these maps has 
made it necessary to restrict their number to 20. On the citation 
maps, only words having many variant forms and occurring in 
different localities are given, so that marking them in some other 
way (e. g., with symbols) would be very difficult, if not impos- 
sible. To illustrate the necessity for the citation maps (and at 
the same time the great differences existing among the Estonian 
dialects), some variants of the word ‘potato’ will be cited here: 
kartulid, kardulad, kardohkad, kartuflid, karlid, kartup, tartup, 
luhled, tuhvlid, tohred, tihlid, 6unad, maaéénad, muldéunad, ubinad, 
maaubinad, kuivupin, mutuskad, bul’ba?, maajunakés6?, etc. 
When it has been possible to group various word types geograph- 
ically, this has been done on small maps joined to the regular 
ones. 

The majority of the dialect maps are considerably smaller 
(17x 11.5 and 14.5 x8 em.), and the data are marked on them with 
symbols. The advantage of this method is clarity, although some 
inexactness cannot be avoided. It is not possible to mark every 
deviation in the phonetics—in this case the number of the symbols 
would be unmanageable—but certain generalizations must be 
made. 

The third map-type, on which the distribution of the linguistic 
phenomena is marked with boundary lines or shading, appears in 
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the atlas only in a few rare cases, when the number of the types is 
very small and when they appear in areas with clear-cut geographic 
boundaries. Such are, for instance, maps 87 (certain infinitives), 
9 (diphthongization of long vowels), 110 (syncope), 117 (-tk- 
cluster), etc. This technique shows most clearly the distribution 
of linguistic phenomena, but only in a very general way. 

The maps are arranged on the basis of their size, rather than 
on linguistic principles, for otherwise it would have been necessary 
to leave many pages partially blank. The index at the end of the 
work makes it easy to find any map. 

The maps in the Petit Allas confirm the picture of the division 
of the Estonian dialects which the author has given and substan- 
tiated on various occasions (for the last time in his Kaunis emakeel, 
p. 95 ff.). The maps show that the strongest dialectal differences 
are between North and South Estonian (see especially maps 22, 
32, 36, 39, 47, 117). Likewise, the coastal dialects of Northeast 
Estonia which share many features with Finnish, differ consider- 
ably from the others (see maps 23, 28, 29, 37). The dialectal 
peculiarities of Southwest Estonian and West Estonian, although 
clear enough, are less striking. Map 41 is especially interesting, 
for the boundaries of the linguistic phenomena presented com- 
pletely coincide with the boundaries of the Estonian dialects 
cf. the map of the Estonian dialects in Kaunis emakeel, p. 97). 

At the close of the work the author has given some text geogra- 
phy. For this purpose he has compiled a short text describing 
the life in Estonia in older time, and has translated it with the 
help of the informants into 26 dialects. The text has been compil- 
ed so that the lexical differences between various areas appear 
clearly. 

The Petit allas was prepared with great care. An errata sheet 
has been sent even after publication to purchasers. The atlas, 
the result of the work of four decades, is a considerable achieve- 
ment and compares favorably with other most recent language 
atlases. It is a permanent monument to the language of a small 
nation, now subject to danger of Russification. Since a French 
translation accompanies the Estonian text, it will be accessible 
to wide scholarly circles. 


Indiana University Fevtix J. OINas 
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P. VoorHoEVE, Crilical Survey of Studies on the Languages of 
Sumatra. Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 
Bibliographical Series, 1. 55 pp.+1 map.+8 plates. ‘s-Gra- 
venhage: Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. 


This is the first volume of a proposed series of bibliographical 
surveys of the literature on languages in Indonesia. Now at the 
University of Leiden, the author of this first survey spent five 
years as government linguist in Sumatra before the second world 
war. 

The first half of this compact volume consists of a detailed 
commentary on the status of published or otherwise available 
linguistic studies for each of 11 language areas: Achehnese, 
Gay6, Batak, Malay and Minangkabau, Rejang, Lampung, The 
Islands East of Sumatra, Simalur, Nias, Mentawai, and Enggano. 
Dictionaries, wordlists, grammatical studies, language maps, 
and a representative selection of texts are discussed and evaluated 
for each area. Contributions of numerous scholars (including 
Snouck Hurgronje, Van der Tuuk, Djajadiningrat, and Joustra) 
are summarized and compared. Coverage of the significant 
literature is complete except for works on literary Malay which 
will be treated in a separate volume together with general works 
on Malay and Indonesian (Bahasa Indonesia). 

Following his appraisal of the sources, Voorhoeve appends 
a list of the 205 items cited in the text. Titles are given in the 
order in which they are mentioned in the general discussion and 
complete bibliographic data are provided. The compiler adds 
many helpful annotations, and a brief listing of general reference 
works on Indonesia and Sumatra. 

On a folded map at the end of the bibliography, Voorhoe ve 
indicates the distribution of Sumatran languages (following 
Esser, 1937) and, for each language noted, the availability of 
vocabularies, dictionaries, grammars, grammatical sketches, and 
texts. 

In brief, this volume provides an invaluable survey and historical 
critique of the scattered and predominantly Dutch literature on 
Sumatran languages. 


Columbia University Haretp C. CONKLIN 
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E. O. Asuton, E. M. K. Mutrra, E. G. M. Noawuta, and A. N. 
Tucker, A Luganda Grammar. 1x+516 pp. Longmans, Green 
and Co.: London, 1954. 


It is regrettable that so much useful information should be 
presented in such an unmanageable form. This book suffers 
from an impossible combination of objectives, defined in the 
preface as “to provide the beginner with a graded course in sentence 
construction, and to enable the more advanced student to appre- 
ciate some of the finer points of Luganda idiom” (p. vit). Nothing 
in the body of the book contradicts the feeling that these are 
incompatible. There is an organization in the material, but 
it is so complex and confused that it is not immediately discernible. 
It would certainly be a frustration to either of the two publics 
to which the book is addressed. The beginner would find much 
too rapid introduction of complex structure, and very little feeling 
for good pedagogy. I believe that most beginners would do better 
with almost any one of the book’s competitors, though this book 
clearly shows a far higher degree of linguistic sophistication. 
The advanced student would be irritated by the scattering of 
the material with the resulting incompletemess at each entry. 
If I found myself as an advanced student of Luganda, I would 
take scissors and paste and reassemble the material into logical 
and useable sequence. There is some possible excuse for the 
publication of general purpose treatments of a language when 
there is no other literature available, and as a stop-gap measure. 
This justification certainly does not apply to Luganda, in which 
there are several introductions of various quality. The material 
given here is what should be found in a reference grammar, rather 
than an introduction. It is unfortunate that it was not written 
with this one clear purpose in mind. If it had been, it might have 
been a distinct contribution to African linguistics. 

It is past time that writers on African languages should have 
outgrown the confusion of phonology and orthography evidenced 
in Chapter I. The summary of spelling rules which closes the 
chapter is a medley of phonologic fact and orthographic convention 
without distinction. There is considerable looseness of statement, 
e. g. “Sound change occurs in English, but to a far lesser degree 
than in Bantu. We say in-sincere but im-moral, il-legal, ir-regular, 
im-patient” (p. 15). These words do of course illustrate some- 
thing that might be labeled ‘‘sound change’, but the details are 
far from correct for any dialect of English, since in immoral, 
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illegal and irregular, the prefix is uniformly /i-/. A textbook 
writer owes it to the student to understand the student’s native 
language structure. If he does not, he should refrain from making 
statements which can only deepen confusion. 

Tone in African languages is commonly considered as an excres- 
cence. This book follows this pattern stemming from Western 
ethnocentricism, relegating tone to a series of appendices, one to 
each chapter. Unfortunately, only fragmentary information is 
given, many constructions not being treated in the tonal notes. 
The first of these notes is introduced by this paragraph: ‘‘Readers 
who are afraid of intonation are strongly advised to skip this 
section. For the rest, the following points are of importance to the 
correct speaking of the language”’ (p. 450). Either tone is or it is 
not important, and this rests solely on its place within the language 
structure. In this case the evidence is clear that it is essential. 
The fears or prejudices of the learner are of course irrelevant, 
unless perhaps it is to be read in the opposite sense and then only 
pedagogically: ‘‘Readers who are afraid of intonation are strongly 
advised to give extra attention to this section.’”’ But even if tone 
were given serious and adequate treatment there is no reason to 
segregate it from the main body of the grammar. This separation 
inevitably diminishes the intelligibility of each portion. 

One feature does insistently demand favorable comment. 
Africans are not merely informants but members of ‘a team of 
four, each making his own and indispensible contribution.” This 
may be taken as a guarantee that the examples presented, and they 
are very numerous, are good idiomatic Luganda. The book is 
an extremely valuable mine of data. This may justify for a 
few, the laborious task of working through the confused presen- 
tation. 


Hartjord Seminary Foundation Hf. A. GLEAson, JR. 


BENJAMIN LEKENS, in samenwerking met GEREBERN MENS, 
Ngbandi-Idiolicon. 1- Nederlands-Frans en Ngbandi. Annales 
du Musée Royal du Congo Belge, Tervuren (Belgique), Série 
in-8°, Sciences de l’Homme, Linguistique, Vol. 3, tome I. 
xxv11+1091 pp. Anvers: Editions De Sikkel, 1955. 


Le ngbandi est une langue de |’Oubangui parlée en territoire 
belge aussi bien que francais et comprise dans toute la vallée du 
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fleuve. Elle doit son importance 4 sa double qualité de langue 
véhiculaire et de langue de prestige, et au fait qu’elle est habituel- 
lement employée par les Européens dans leurs rapports avec les 
indigénes de toute la région. 

L’ouvrage présenté concerne le dialecte d’Abumombazi (Ouban- 
gui belge oriental) avec lequel les autres parlers n’ont que des 
différences minimes. II fait suite au Dictionnaire Ngbandi publié 
par le méme auteur en 1951. 

Une introduction grammaticale d’une trentaine de pages offre 
une description rapide de la langue. On y trouvera tout d’abord un 
inventaire des phonémes avec |’indication de leur prononciation 
par référence au néerlandais, au francais et a |’anglais ; il n’est 
guére fait mention d’allophones; cependant les possibilités de 
permutation signalées pour |, r et n, et pour r et t jettent quelque 
suspicion sur la rigueur de l’analyse phonologique et sur l’exacti- 
tude constante des équivalences phonétiques proposées. Suivent 
un bref apercu du systéme tonologique et des régles orthographi- 
ques, et des instructions d’emploi pour le dictionnaire. 

L’esquisse grammaticale proprement dite consiste en une revue 
des parties du discours : substantifs, qualificatifs, numéraux, 
pronoms, verbes, adverbes, conjonctions, prépositions, inter- 
jections, onomatopées. L’exposé est clair, quoique les sections ne 
soient pas toujours typographiquement distinguées (p. xxv les 
adverbes semblent 4 premiére lecture insérés dans le tableau des 
modes verbaux) ; mais il s’agit plus d’un répertoire des équiva- 
lences que peut fournir le ngbandi aux catégories des langues 
indo-européennes que d’une analyse de la structure de l’idiome 
africain. 

Le dictionnaire occupe 1016 pages, sur deux colonnes. L’impres- 
sion trés soignée permet, grace au choix des caractéres, de discerner 
d’un coup d’ceil le vocable néerlandais, sa traduction frangaise et 
ngbandi, les expressions ngbandi qui s’y rapportent et leur traduc- 
tion en néerlandais. 

La principale difficulté dans l’établissement d’un tel diction- 
naire réside évidemment dans la non-coincidence fréquente des 
concepts lexicaux du néerlandais et du ngbandi. L’auteur l’a 
palliée par un systéme de renvois qui, par exemple, conduisent le 
lecteur du qualificatif sans correspondant en ngbandi au substantif 
que celui-ci emploie dans une construction verbale de sens analogue. 
D’autre part chaque mot est inséré dans plusieurs propositions qui 
permettent d’en circonscrire le sens et qui justifient le titre de 
’ouvrage : Ngbandi Idioticon. 
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Il est. regrettable que ces courtes phrases ne soient directement 
accessibles qu’aux lecteurs possédant une connaissance suffisante 
du néerlandais. Les autres se voient privés de ce qui fait préci- 
sément l’intérét du dictionnaire ou contraints a de fastidieux 
exercices de “‘version’”. Les tétes d’articles étant fournies par 
les mots néerlandais, la consultation méme est difficile. 

On ne peut qu’étre frappé enfin par la qualité abstraite du 
vocabulaire retenu. I] est probable qu’une étude systématique des 
expressions ngbandi atténuerait cette impression, mais on doit 
sans doute voir aussi dans ce fait un témoignage de la tendance 
commune a regrouper les-unités sémantiques des langues vernacu- 
laires a l’intérieur de cadres conceptuels qui nous sont familiers. 

Ces remarques ne sont que de détail et ne mettent pas en cause 
la valeur d’un ouvrage dont les spécialistes et les simples usagers 
apprécieront la richesse et la netteté. Le dictionnaire est complété 
par un recueil d’idiotismes classés par thémes : pauvreté, bavar- 
dage, mensonge, etc. qui offrent outre un trés abondant vocabulaire 
une sorte de tableau des attitudes du Ngbandi a l’égard de ces 
représentations. 


Y 
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E. VAN AVERMAET, en collaboration avec BENoit MBuyA, Diclion- 
naire Kiluba-Frangais. Annales du Musée Royal du Congo Belge. 
Série in-8°, Sciences de l’Homme, Linguistique, vol. 7. xv1+838 
pp. Tervuren: 1954. 


L’intérét de louvrage du P. Van Avermaet est multiple : il 
s’agit du premier dictionnaire de langue luba (Katanga belge) qui 
tienne compte de l’importance du ton dans cet idiome. Le vocabu- 
laire qu’il contient a été recueilli directement par |’auteur au cours 
de longs séjours en pays luba, et complété a l’aide des données 
fournies par les travaux de ses devanciers. Tous ces matériaux ont 
été vérifiés a plusieurs reprises avec l’aide d’un Muluba, 
M. Benoit Mbuya, et la qualité des résultats obtenus montre com- 
bien féconde peut étre la collaboration entre un linguiste attentif 
et un informateur intelligent. 

Le dictionnaire est précédé d’un avant-propos relativement 
bref, mais extrémement dense. L’auteur y expose les circonstances 
et les principes qui ont déterminé et fondé son entreprise. L’ortho- 
graphe adoptée est mi-phonologique, mi-phonétique, sans qu’on 
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ail toujours le sentiment que le souci de commodité soit compensé 
par une analyse phonémique trés sire : ce qui est dit de n en parti- 
culier manque de clarté. Le recours 4 des critéres phonétiques se 
justifie par la nécessité de fournir des formes dialectales sans 
encombrer la mémoire du lecteur de considérations sur les usages 
phoniques des différents parlers ; un tableau des phonémes n’en 
eit pas moins été utile. 

Si l'emploi de digraphes, conforme a l’usage anglais, facilite 
la transcription dactylographique et typographique, il ne favorise 
pas l’apprentissage des régles de quantité : les variantes longues 
des voyelles (non-indiquées dans l’orthographe) sont précisément 
déterminées par la contiguité avec un groupe consonantique ; 
cette régle d’ailleurs ne s’applique pas 4 la finale, sauf phénoméne 
de sandhi externe. Tout cela est bien compliqué et mieux aurait 
valu généraliser l’emploi du point en haut. 

La notation tonologique se veut stricte : ton haut (avec sa 
variante, le ton moyen) non marqué, ton bas indiqué par un 
accent grave, tons «composés » descendant et ascendant par le 
circonflexe et le circonflexe renversé. Malheureusement les circons- 
tances d’emploi du ton moyen sont mal définies ; cette variante qui 
sert a différencier des sens pourrait bien étre un tonéme ; elle est 
d’ailleurs quelquefois notée par un accent vertical. D’autre part il 
est fait mention de « tritons », c’est-a-dire de modulations haut-bas- 
haut ou bas-haut-bas portant apparemment sur des voyelles bréves 
aussi bien que longues et dont le rapport avec les tonémes n’est pas 
précisé. Enfin il se produit «dans le langage courant» et dans 
cerLains groupes de mots des simplifications et des modifications 
dont les conditions ne semblent pas élucidées. On est moins surpris 
de trouver des formules mélodiques stéréotypées dans les proverbes, 
dictons et devinettes et des indications intéressantes sont données 
a ce sujet. 

Ces observations méthodologiques sont de peu de poids au 
regard de la richesse de la matiére lexicographique et de la rigueur 
de son agencement. Le kiluba est une langue a classes ; les mots ont 
été rangés selon l’ordre alphabétique de leurs radicaux, le préfixe 
singulier demeurant indiqué, mais nettement séparé par un trait 
d’union ; le préfixe pluriel figure entre parenthése a la suite de la 
forme. En outre le mot est rappelé a la place alphabétique de son 
initiale chaque fois que la valeur préfixale de celle-ci n’est pas 
évidente. Les mots se trouvent ainsi regroupés par « familles ». 
Il s’agit ld d’un classement sémantique, préférable sans aucun 
doute au classement formel : ce n’est pas de la structure d’une 
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langue que traite le dictionnaire. En revanche on pourrait contester 
opinion de l’auteur qui voit dans ce procédé un bon moyen de se 
familiariser avec le « génie » de son parler. 

Chaque mot est traduit en néerlandais et en francais ; mais 
ces traductions, d’ailleurs précises et nuancées, ne fournissent 
qu'une orientation. Le sens exact est soigneusement circonscrit par 
renvoil a des synonymes, parfois 4 des antonymes, et surtout par 
des exemples d’emploi empruntés suivant les cas a la langue fami- 
liére, au droit coutumier ou au fonds proverbial. Trés souvent 
enfin une note abondante permet de replacer la notion évoquée dans 
son contexte culturel, et’ fournit les références bibliographiques 
utiles. 

Tout cela fait de ’ouvrage du P. Van Avermaet plus et mieux 
qu’un simple dictionnaire. L’expérience de dix-sept années de 
séjour est enfermée dans ces notices dont la lecture instruit autant 
sur la vie spirituelle des Kiluba que sur leur langue. I] est dommage 
que l’auteur n’ait pas accordé autant d’intérét a la vie matérielle 
de ses ouailles qu’a leurs rites et croyances. Le souci de décence qui 
l’a poussé a rédiger certains articles en latin surprend un peu dans 
un ouvrage scientifique, et plus encore les jugements portés au 
nom de la morale chrétienne sur des pratiques religieuses ou 
sociales. 

On retrouve dans le soin apporté a la présentation du livre et 
dans la netteté de limpression les qualités propres aux publi- 
cations du Musée Royal de Tervuren. Une seule réserve doit 
étre faite : elle concerne la carte qui ouvre le volume et qui edt 
pu étre d’une plus grande netteté. Riche, clair, sir, facile a con- 
sulter, le dictionnaire Kiluba-Francais offre un modéle que |’on 
souhaite de voir imité. 


Université de Lyon G. MANESSY 


Leo Strappers, Zuid-Kisongye Bloemlezing, Milembwe-Teskten. 
Annales du Musée Royal du Congo Belge, Série in-8°, Sciences 
de Homme, Linguistique, vol. 6. xvi1+79 pp. Tervuren: 1953. 


L’ouvrage présenté comporte deux parties : une introduction 
relativement ample et un recueil de textes. L’auteur situe d’abord 
les Milembwe dans le complexe Basongye, qui occupe lui-méme sur 
aire bantoue la frange septentrionale de la section centrale nord. 
La carte qui illustre l’exposé, 4 trés grande échelle (celle-ci d’ailleurs 
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a élé oubliée), n’apportera guére de renseignements qu’aux spécia- 
listes. Suivent quelques paragraphes consacrés a l’origine des 
Milembwe, a la méthode d’établissement des textes, et a l’énoncé 
des régles orthographiques ; 4 propos de ces derniéres sont données 
quelques bréves indications phonétiques et tonologiques. 
L’ordonnance de l’anthologie est la suivante : les six premiers 
échantillons sont empruntés a la_ tradition historique ; vient 
ensuite un récit continu d’une dizaine de pages ; enfin treize contes 
dont certains trés brefs. Le texte milembwe est sur la page de 
gauche, la traduction néerlandaise en regard ; la division en para- 
graphes numérotés facilite le report de l'un a l’autre. Le nom de 
’informateur et de son village figure 4 la fin de chaque récit ; 
quelques notes explicatives eussent été également les bienvenues. 


Université de Lyon G. MANEsSY 


G. HutsTagertT et A. De Rop, Rechlspraakfabels van de Nkundo. 
Annales du Musée Royal du Congo Belge, Série in-8°, Sciences 
de Homme, Linguistique, vol. 8. 1x+170 pp. Tervuren: 


1954. 


Ce recueil est trés différent du précédent par son économie et 
son intention. Traitant d’un langage de la « cuvette » du Congo, 
le Lo-Nkundo, depuis longtemps étudié et décrit, il ne comporte 
aucune introduction grammaticale ; le bref avant-propos est 
consacré a la présentation des textes, qui sont d’un intérét tout 
particulier. Il s’agit en effet de thémes de « controverses », sembla- 
bles & ceux que développaient les rhéteurs de |’Antiquité, mais 
avec un souci plus vif de l’actualité ; les points de droit évoqués 
doivent permettre a l’orateur de faire la preuve de sa culture 
juridique autant que de son pouvoir de persuasion. Ces quarante- 
six fables constituent une sorte de cours de droit coutumier beau- 
coup plus vivant et suggestif que ne le sont les recueils adminis- 
tratifs. A cet attrait s’ajoute celui d’une langue riche en néolo- 
gismes, plus moderne que ne l|’est habituellement celle des contes. 
L’exposé de chaque théme est suivi d’une solution fournie par 
linformateur, et qui n’est d’ailleurs qu’une des opinions suscep- 
tibles d’étre soutenues. Des notes discrétes, grammaticales ou 
ethnographiques, éclairent le texte. On doit seulement regretter 
que la table des matiéres soit tout entiére rédigée en nkundo, ce qui 
ne facilite pas la consultation de louvrage, et que les indications 
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bibliographiques disséminées dans les notes n’aient pas été regrou- 
pées pour la commodité du_ profane. 
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In many ways an excellent text and in general perhaps the 
best available in English, A. von Gronicka and H. Zhemchuznaya- 
Bates’ Essentials of Russian has been used as an example (R. R. 
MacDonald in Word 11.495-496, December 1955) to point out 
what some portion of modern reviewers call a deficiency. Specif- 
ically the book is criticized for using the alternation who/whom 
to illustrate differing functions of different words in the Russian 
language. This criticism is purely specious and inversely puristic. 
The objection is evidently based on the alleged fact that most 
speakers of English in the United States rarely use the word whom; 
therefore it should not be used to illustrate a Russian usage. 
This objection is baseless. The word whom exists in the English 
language. There is no taboo against its use. If the average 
speaker rarely uses it, neither does the average speaker study 
Russian grammar. The ones who do are more than likely aware 
of the difference who/whom, and therefore it has meaning for them 
and is a useful means of showing a linguistic fact by comparison. 
Moreover, the average speaker may be much maligned by this 
underestimation of his vocabulary. Any average speaker who 
attends a Protestant Church and reads (or hears read) the King 
James version of the Bible has at least in his passive vocabulary 
the alternation who/whom. If we are to drop from our considera- 
tion those words of the English language which have low frequencies 
we may as well tear up nine-tenths of our dictionary, and G. and 
C. Merriam Co. close its doors and turn our lexicography over 
to a pocket-book publisher. Then our life and language will be 
simpler. Better? 

Jack AuTREY DabBsBs 


Esiructuralismo e hisloria, Miscelanea-Homenaje a André Marlinel. 


The readers of Word and all those who during the last two 
decades have followed the decisive contributions to the develop- 
ment of modern linguistic science by one of the leading scholars of 
our time, André Martinet, will join us in heartily congratulating 
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the ‘ Biblioteca fonolégica”’ of the University of La Laguna, under 
the direction of Diego Catalan, for taking the initiative in 
publishing this homage to Martinet. This is a two volume work 
which includes contributions focusing on the application of struc- 
tural methods and techniques to the dynamic aspects of language. 
Volume I is headed by a complete bibliography of Martinet’s 
writings compiled by Eugene Dorfman and Stanley Lampach, 
followed by contributions by Charles E. Bazell, Dwight L. Bolinger, 
J. Mattoso Camara, J. Gonda, Rafael Lapesa, Helmut Liidtke, 
Luis Michelena, Francis Mikus, Herbert Pilch, Luis J. Prieto, 
George Y. Shevelov, Knud Togeby, and Stephen Ullmann. Volume 
II contains contributions by Emilio Alarcos Llorach, Diego Cata- 
lan, William Diver, Jean Fourquet, Ignace J. Gelb, René Lafon, 
Yakov Malkiel, Robert L. Politzer, Alf Sommerfelt, K. Treimer, 
Jean-Paul Vinay, Uriel Weinreich, and Rulon Wells. Copies can be 
ordered from ‘ Editorial Gredos’’, Benito Gutiérrez 27, Madrid, 
Spain. 
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